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PREFACE. 



It msy be proper to obseirfl, as affording some gaaran- 
teo for ^e correctness of the information contained in this 
Yolome, that it haa been compiled from a Jonmal, or a 
Diary, which the anthor kept in obedience to a " General 
Ord^ from the Nary Department, and that the Journal 
in question was frequently submitted to the Commander^ 
in-Chief of the Expedition for his inspection and perusaL 

The work will be found to embrace incidents occorring 
on board the ship, Descriptions of Natural Scenery, Man- 
ners and Customs, Government, Keligion, and Commerce. 

By adopting a more difFnsive style,! might have exceeded 
my present limits ; instead of one such volume I might 
have produced two or three, bnt the general reader would 
have guned nothing by thia, his main object being to 
gather information, and the more succinctly it is conveyed 
to him the more rapidly he will acquire it, and moro easily 
retain it. In short, I have endeavored to furnish a work 
which shoold have the merit of being instructive and en- 
tertaining, concise and cheap ; and I hope that the present 
volume will be found to possess all these advantages. 

G. H. 0. 
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VaOM HOBVOLK TO lUDXtBA. 

At S o'clock, F. M.,Aagaet ISUi, (1838,) the Vincennes 
made the Bign&I to get nnder^weigh, and Id obedience to the 
same we weighed anchor in company with the rest of the 
sqnadron, namely," Vincennes," "Peacock," "Relief," 
and the two schooners " Sea Gull*' and " Flying Pish." At 
5 P. M. we came-to off Fort Monroe, on account of its fall- 
ing calm, and of the tide making against as ; bnt at 9.30 the 
breeze spmng np, and we again hove-np the anchor, and 
stood ont to sea. At 4.15 P. M., on the Idth, we discharged 
the pilot, and took om- departnre. The day was bcantifnl, 
the sea smooth, the breeze faToring, and the vessels sailed 
finely. Indeed, we could uot possibly have commenced 
our cmise under more anspicioos circnmstancea. 

The day following we received orders, in case of separa- 
tion, to rendezTons at Funcbal, the principal port of Ma- 
deira. 

- On the 24th, the " Relief' was ordered to proceed to 
Bio Janeiro, in cofiaequence of not being able to keep up 
with the rest of the squadron. 

At dawn on the 13th of September we descried the island 
of St Michael, the first land we had seen since bidding adieu 
to our own shores. This island is of a volcanic origin ; its 
conical-flhaped mountains, and detached basaltic rocks. 
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which line its shores, prove this most conclusively. Thi 
northern side, along which we Bailed for some time, looked 
singularly beautiful and romantic. It is one of the Azores,* 
or Western Islands, and belongs to the crown of Portugal. 

The nest object whicli engrossed our attention was the 
immense fields of sea weed, so often met with to the west of 
the group of islands just mentioned. Two great banks of 
this singular stringy-looking weed are said to occur in the 
Atlantic ocean. One of them is to the west of the merid- 
ian of Fayal, one of the Azores ; but the location of the 
other has not'been correctly ascertained. According to 
Burnet, it vegetates within forty degrees of latitude on each 
side of the equator. It was known to the Ph(enicians as the 
Weedy-Sea, and the Spaniards call it Mar de Zaragossa. It 
ia related of Columbus, that the sailors who attended him 
on his first voyage of discovery to America, on passing 
through these fields of sea-weed, urged him to proceed no 
further on the voyage, but to return home again, as they 
superstitiously believed that this hindrance was designed 
by God to put a stop to his wild schemes. This floating 
fucus is supposed to bo detached by storms from the sub- 
marine rocks on which it is said to grow ; but that which 
we fished up presented all the appearance of belonging to 
a healthy growing plant, nor could I detect any roots 
which might have induced me to suppose that it had been 
once attached to the rocky bottom of the ocean. 

On the morning of the ISth of September, we anchored 
off the city of Funchal, in twenty-five fathoms water. The 
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" Yinceiines" and " Sea Gnll" came in abont annset, and 
the " Flying Fiflh" an hour or two later. The " Peacock" 
did not arrive until abont 10 A. M. next day. 

Shortly after coining to anchor ve were boarded by the 
bealth'officer, who, being assnred that we had no sickness 
OD board, granted ns permisBion to commonicate with the 
shore. 

We bad beard macb abont the beanties of Madeira, and 
now that we bad it before onr eyee, we were not disap- 
pointed ; my own expectations were indeed more than 
realized. Talleys and hilk, the former adorned with villas, 
groves, cottages, churches, and convents, the latter covered 
to their Bommits with verdore, presented themselves to oar 
view in every direction. The climate is said to be among 
the finest in the world. Properly speaking, there is no 
winter, and the greatest heat in the snmmer is never bo 
great as with us. The nsnal height of the mercury is 67°, 
and in the greatest extremes seldom sinks or rises 6° above 
the medinm, and hence the excellent health bo generally 
enjoyed by its inhabitants. Another remarkable fact about 
Madeira is, that it is free from the annoyances and incon- 
veniences that so commonly infest warm climates. There 
are no snakes or reptiles of any sort Flowers grow wild 
along the sides of the roads, and in the fields. Water is 
abundant, and of an excellent quality } even the streams at 
the bottom of the ravines, fed by the mountain dews, are 
never dry in the hottest season, and the height from which 
they descend enables the inhabitants to torn their course 
in any direction they please, which accounts for the culti' 
vated parts of the island being so well irrigated. 

The chief production of Madeira ia the grape,* and that 
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whicli grows near the sea-abore ia said to make the best 
wine. The quantity exported last year amonnted to 8,450 
pipes, of wbich abont 4,000 pipes, valued at $793,000, went 
to tbe United States. Tliere is a great difference in the spots 
wbere the vine grows, and some estates produced much bet- 
ter quality of wine than others, though the kind of grape 
cultivated is tbe same. After the juice ia expressed it is pul 
into caaks, undergoes tbe process of fermentation, is clarified 
with iainglasB or gypsum, and about three gaUons of brandy 
to a pipe of wine ia added. The common Madeira is ob- 
tained from a mixture of Verdelho, Eual, and Negro Molle 
grapes ; tbe Malmsey and Sercial, from grapes of the same 
name. 

The principal manufactures of Madeira are coarse linen, 
baskets, bats and bonnets, boot.s and shoes. The latter arti- 
cle is exported ia coosiderable quantity to tbo East and 
"West Indies ; tboy are generally well made, but they do not 
stand wet weather as well as tbe American eboes, in conse- 
quence of tbe leather not being properly tanned. 

The revenue of the island ia stated to bo about 210,000 
dollars per annum. That portion which is derived from the 
customs is about one half, or about 110,000 dollars. The 
remainder is from taxes and tithes. The population is esti- 
mated at 115,000. The lower classes are industrious, sober, 

mtlinjt, ptuud U m dapth of from Ilin* lo >ii fo« md iHbm ii gtnoraUy no prodoes toi 
lh« llirt Udh yun. Duhnj lh» MMod .pring Ih.T ue tniud iloni ■ nrt-irDtk ol 
DUU (whioh li uuulTtljr gtowo in low, moiit .ilnMioni, for Ihtl pii>pt«), •nd inp- 
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and honest Tbej are anpposed to be a mixture of Moon, 
Kegroee, and Portngaeee. Dark hair, eyes, and complexion 
ue most common. The character of the features is tiBiiallf 
m broad face, high cheek-bones, fall lips, and good teeth. 
Hie men are very mnscnlar, abont the middle height, verj 
erect, strongly boilt, and capable of enduring great fatigne. 
"Die women are not good looking, which is no doubt owing, 
in part, to the hard labor required of them. 

The men wear loose trowsers, descending to the knee, 
made of coarse linen cloth mannfactored on the island, a 
shirt, and a jacket of gandy color. They sometimes wear 
boots or shoes made of white leafier, but generally they 
go without either. 

The women are dressed in bodices, with short petticoats 
of a variety of colors. Both sexes wear a bine cloth cap 
of very small dimensions, tied nnder thc^ttu^. 

The hooses of the peasantry are little better than huts ; 
they are constmcted of stone, One story high, with a roof 
rising on all sides to a central pole — are thatched With straw, 
and beneath the same roof are included the parlor, kitchen, 
and sleeping-room, withoat any intervening partitions. 
The only aperture for light or smoke is the door. Perhaps 
there is no need for chimneys, as fire is seldom required, 
and the cooking is usually done out in the open air. 

Funchal is the capital of the island. It is built along the 
margin of a small bay, the bonses in some parts rising one 
above the other on steep hills, and contains above 20,000 
inhabitants, of which 500 are foreign residents. It is inter- 
sected by three riverp, wliich are kept in their course 
by strong thick walls, from ten to thirty feet in height. 
Most of these streams have pleasant walks along their raised 
banks, shaded with large overhanging plane-trees, whose 
branches almost meet over the centre of the channel. The 



cathedral has been recently repaired, and makes a fine dis- 
play ; its steeple is the most conspicuous of any in Uie town. 

The other public buildings are hardly deserving of no- 
tice. The Governor's palace is situated neai- the water, 
and has a commanding view of the harbor, but its archi- 
tectore is clumsy and tasteless. A few yards from the 
cathedral is the Praca Constituicas, a very pleasant proms- ' 
nade, shaded by three or four rows of trees, and provided 
with benches for the repose of the weary. The military 
band usually plays here during the afternoon of Siiudaya, 
and "festas." The native inhabitants then appear in all 
their finery, listening to the airs discoursed by the band. 
Beyond the Plaza is the market-place, which is very clean, 
and regularly laid out in streets and stalla. 

Many of the convents are large and beautifully located, 
but in consequence of their being neglected by the present 
government, they have in a great measure become deserted, 
and their walls are crumbhng down piecemeal. The monka 
are out of favor with the Queen's government; the zeal 
with which they supported the claims of Don Miguel to 
the throne of Portugal has not been forgotten, and conse- 
quently they are looked upon with a suspicious eye. both 
by the government and the people. During the short reigu 
of the Constitutional Government in Madeira, the nnna 
were permitted to leave their convents, and a few availed 
themselves for a time of the privilege, but returned again 
to their cloisters, after a short enjoyment of the world's 
gayety. The celebrated Maria Clementina, to whose his- 
tory Coleridge has imparted such interest, still Uvea in the 
convent of St. Clara, among some forty of her sisterhood. 
She is now somewhat advanced in life, and few, if any, 
traces remain of that beauty which the poet so warmly 
described. These nuns support themselves chiefly by the 




manufacture and sale of artificial flowers and finite, vith 
a few other ornamental prodactions. The former are made 
of dyed feathers and the fruit of wax, and are prized by 
many viaitoTS as affording a pleasing remembrance of their 
BOJonm in the island. 

The dwellingB are from one to two stories high, and the 
apartmenta are large and well lighted, but owing to the 
material of which they are constructed — stone, and the iron- 
grated windows of the ground-floor — they have a glooi^, 
cheerloas aspect. Nearly every bouse has a kind of torret 
on the top, from which can be had a fine view of the harbor. 
The principal object of these is, for the inhabitants to look 
ont for vessels ; the first thing to be done in the morning 
being to mount the turret to see if any strange vessel had 
arrived in the course of the night 

The streets are narrow, and in some parts very steep, bit- 
they are kept clean. In the principal streets are some very 
good stores, kept by Englishmen, wlio are by far the most 
numerous of the foreigners that reside on the island. 

The market is very good. Beef of good quality can be 
bad for eight cents per lb. ; fowls for thirty-seven cents ; 
eggs for eight cents per dozen ; vegetable and fruits of 
every description are also abundant. Clothing is as cheap 
as with us, and boots and shoes considerably cheaper; and 
I may here add, that this is the case with everything which 
is made on the island, and is to be attributed to the cheap- 
ness of labor, the highest wages commanded bymechanics 
not exceeding twelve dollars per month. 

Li passing through the streets of Funchal, you meet with 
many of the country people, who have come either to trade 
or to obtain employment. They are a hardy, athletic race, 
and to all appearance remarkably polite and kind-hearted. 
Whenever we met them, they invariably sainted ns. They 
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are ezteneiyely employed about the town as carriers, and a 
stranger is at times apt to be strack with the noyel charac- 
ter of their load ; when at a distance, he sees them bearing 
on their shoulders what he supposes to be a live sheep, but 
on nearer approach he discovers that they are only the skins 
of that animal filled with wine. These skins are preserved 
as entire as possible, even the legs being retained ; they 
are kept steady by a band which passes oTer the forehead 
and supports a considerable part of the weight. Twenty 
gallons is considered an ordinary load, and they will carry 
it to any part of the city for a pistareen. 

There are few public amusements to be found in Funchal, 
and strangers very soon complain of monotony. There is no 
theatre, no caf^, no resort, in fact, but the billiard-table. 
The members of the Portuguese Club have a ball, once a 
month during the season, and very agreeable and pleasing 
re-unions they are. According to Portuguese etiquette, 
previoufto the commencement of dancing, the ladies sit 
formally at one end of the room, apart from the gentlemen, 
and it is customary at two or three o'clock in the morning, 
to hand round cups containing hot chicken broth. The 
ball seldom breaks up before daylight. 

Visiting among the ladies of Funchal is performed in 
Palanquins, and a kind of vehicle lately introduced, resem- 
bling one of our New England sleighs. The latter is gen- 
erally drawn by oxen, and seems to answer better than a 
wheel vehicle, on account of the steepness and narrowness 
of tlie streets. 

The rides about Funchal are delightful ; the roads are good, 
and lined on either hand with vineyards, mingled with groves 
of the orange and lemon tree. The most agreeable way of 
taking these rides is on horseback, horses being plentiful and 
generally well broken. Their owners invariably accompany 



diem, and it is amnsiDg to see how thej msDage to keep up 
when the animal is made by the rider to gallop or mn ; 
they seize the tail by both hands — thns making the horse 
drag them after him ; and what seems singnlar is, the ani- 
mal never gets frightened, and if not urged on by the 
rider, will soon come to a halt 

Erety one who -risits Madeira shonld oertaiDly ride out 
to the Cnral.* The road leading to it is one of the meet 
intereoting on the Island. It ascends gradually, and every 
now and then yon are presented with a magnificent view 
of FoBchal, and its bay. After riding some honrs yon 
reach a mount of considerable altitude ; on ascending this 
yon find yoorself on the edge of the Ooral, where the whole 
scene gaddenly boiBts ntea yoor view, and its besn^ and 
grandenr fill yon with wohder and astonishment. 

Doll vonld be tlie aoul trl» wold pus bj 
A nglit w tondiing b iU majeit}' * 

In the descent, the road winds along the sides of the 
precipice, and at every turn new and striking views are 
broo^t oat, almost surpassing in grandcar the first. 
When about five hundred feet from the bottom, the path 
becomes lees precipitons, and the coontry on either side is 
in a high state of cultivation and sprinkled with cottages, 
chapels, and convents. 

Few places of sepnltnre can boast a more delightful 
prospect than the burying-ground of Fontfhal. Whilst the 
dark cypress groves give a saddening effect to the place 
itself, in harmony with its object, the surronnding scenery 

* Tk* Cnnl UnpTDwJ to b^n Inm • Cntn. 
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preeents some of the finest views in the neighborhood of 
the town. The raost prominont object in the distance is 
the Peak Fort, the principal fortress in Madeira. Its com- 
manding position renders it a picturesque object from 
many points of view. 

The following story relating to the discovery of Madeira, 
and narrated by a historian may be interesting to the 
reader. 

" Anna D'Arfet, the heroine of the tale, was a lady of 
high family and diatingnished beauty. She was beloved by 
Robert Machim, an English gentleman of great merit, but 
her inferior in rank and wealth ; the attachment, though 
mutual, was not countenanced by the proud family of 
D'Arfet, and finding her insensible to their admonitions, a 
warrant was procured from the King, Edward UL, by 
which Machim was arrested and cast into prison, she being 
in the meantime compelled to ally herself with one more 
her equal in station. Machim on hia release, determined 
to spare no means to become possessed of the object of hia 
affections, and by the assistance of a friend, who intro- 
duced himself to his mistress in the character of a groom, 
succeeded in effecting her escape from a castle near Bris- 
tol, where her hushaud resided. Guided by their trusty 
friend, they embarked in a vessel bound for France ; but 
in crossing the channel they were driven out of their course 
by a fearful storm. For thirteen days they were tossed 
about in the open ocean, where, being without a pilot, they 
knew not in what direction to steer. At length a faint 
haze in the horizon indicated their approach to land, and 
soon, to their infinite joy, they saw before them a beautiful 
and richly wooded island. Machim and his mistress, ac- 
companied by some friends, landed under the shade of a 
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renerable cedar, wbere they foaud a temporary shelter, 
there trusting to the genial climate and enclmntiiig scenery, 
Machim hoped to Bticceed in adminlBtoring consolatioa to 
the con8cience«trickea Anna, bnt within a day or two 
of their amval another storm arose, more terrible than 
the last, which drove their nnfortonate vessel ont to sea. 
Abandoned to despair, the beaatif al Anna D'Arfet conld 
not soatain this blow ; she died in the anna of her lover 
three daye after the disappearance of the veeeel, and was 
boried by "ItfftAhim onder the tree which had afforded them 
ahelter. Hie spirit of Machim now gave way. He snr- 
vived his mistress bnt a short time, and was buried at her 
nde by his companions. With his dying breath he en- 
treated them to place an inscription upon their graves re- 
cording the fact, and reqaesting that, should the spot be 
ever visited by Ohristians, they would there erect a church. 
The survivors having punctually followed the last direc- 
tions of their friend, embarked again in the boat which 
had brought them from their vessel, with the intention of 
returning to England. Borne to the coast of Morocco, 
they were captured by the Moors and cast into prison. 
They narrated their story to some fellow captives, amongst 
whom was the. pilot Morales, who, retnming from capti- 
vity, related the story to Zargo, and an expedition was soon 
after sent out by the Fortnguese government to take for- 
mal possession of the island. 

" The small church now standing near by the cedar tree 
is said to have been the one erected in compliance with 
this request. Bowles in his 'Spirit of Discovery,' gives 
the following poetical version of the inscription, supposed 
to liave been written by Machim on the grave of Anna 
IVArfet: 
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* O'er m J poor Anna's lowly grare, 

No dirge shall sound, no knell shall ring, 

But angels^ as the high pines wave, 
Their half-sad Miserere sing. 

<No flowers of transient bloom at eye 
The maidens of the turf shall strew, 

Kor ugh, as the sad spot they leave, 
Sweets to the sweet, a long adieu.' " 
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FROU HADKBU. TO TALPASUBO, OQILt. 

On the 25tli we took our departare and 'toed to the 
southward. 

On the 6th at snnset, being Dear St. Jogo, we hove-to, 
and continned ao ontil next morning. TIio early part of 
the night was quite cloady,a circumstanco which greatly 
contributed to render the sea in the vicinity of the island ap- 
pear much more phoephorescent than Qsnal. Its brilliancy 
waa BO great that we cold almost see to read by it, and we 
all remained on deck for hours to enjoy the scene. By 
straining some of the water through a piece of muslin, it 
was fonnd to contain myriads of animalcnlss, which in the 
dark shone as brilliantly as the fire-fly. 

At early daylight we filled away, and stood in for Porto 
Fraya, where wc arrived at 7 A. M. This harbor may be 
described as a semicircular bay, of several miles in cir- 
cumference, with bold steep shores. The entrance ia from 
the southwest, and ia free from all danger. The usual 
landing is around the bluff, upon which the fort and town 
are built. Sometimes a heavy swell seta in the bay, which 
renders landing very difficult. 

St. Jago is one of the largest of the Cape de Verdo 
Islands. It extends from the 15th to the 16th degree of 
north latitude,-and from the 24th to the 25th degree of 
west longitude. The population is estimated at 25,000. 
There are many fine pastures to be seen in the interior of 
the island, and here and there a valley of groat fertili^ 
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and beauty, but in general the island is barren and monn 
tainouS. The coast is bigb, especially at the southeast ex- 
tremity. The hills, rocks, soil, and everything about the 
surface, bear unmistakable marks of volcanic origin. 

The island is subject at intervals to droughts, and during 
their continuance the inhabitants suffer greatly from want 
of food and water. The exports are orchilla,* castor oil, 
beans, salt, hides, and goat-skuis ; the former article is a 
government monopoly, and forty thousand dollars are paid 
by the company for liie yearly crop. The goat skins are 
sent to the United States and sold at a very profitable rate. 

Porto Praya is the capital of the island ; it is built on a 
piece of " table land," and looks much more inviting when 
viewed from the anchorage than when more closely ex- 
amined. The houses are constructed of a rough stone, 
without any regard to symmetry, and very few are over 
one story in height. The streets are wide, but are not 
paved, nor kept clean. 

A church, a barracks and a jail, constitute all the prin- 
cipal public buildings. The interior of the dwellings is in 
perfect keeping with their external appearance; a few 
chairs, a table, and a bedstead or two, are all the furniture 
which any of them can boast of. 

The stores are very insignificant, for not only are the as- 
sortments small, but they are composed of the most com- 
mon articles. The population is estimated at 3,000, of 
which number more than two-thirds are negroes. The 
women are the ugliest we have ever seen. They are fond 
ui gay colors, and their most fashionable head-dress con- 
sists of a figured cotton handkerchief, tied round the head 
like a Turkish turban. 

* Afp«ci«of kelp, or 8«a*we«d, which, irhen burned, pcoduou alkaline ajihes,tued ia 
the inantifaotaTe of Klau and toap. 
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lie langnage spoken ia a mixture of the Portngoese and 
the negro dialects. Many of the blacks are slaves, brought 
from the neighboring coast of Africa, and contiune to 
speak in their mother tongae. Thej dreas in a loose shirt, 
and seldom use a covering of anjr sort on their heads. 
Their children go entirely naked. 

We have a Consul residing in the town. The climate is 
not considered healthy for strangers ; it is subject to s 
fever, similar to that which preraib on the coast of Africa. 

St. Jago,like the other Cape de Verde Islands, famishes 
the FortDgnese goTemment with a place of honorable 
exile for distingmshed Bnbjecte, whose political opinions 
may be adverse to the existing institations. They are ad- 
vanced a step or two in rank to repay them, and a poor 
compensation it is for six years residence in such a misera- 
ble place, for they are not allowed to return sooner. 

During the short time we remained at the Island, onr 
natnralists were actively employed, and many specimens 
were added to om* collections in botany, ornithology, and 
ehells. 

On the 7th of October, we again spread our sails to the 
breeze, and stood to sea. During the 9th we experienced 
variable airs, with calms at intervals. At 10 A. M. on 
the same day, we found ourselvea in the midst of a very 
strong tide-ripple. There can be no doubt that this agita- 
tion of the water was caused by a current, for the sea was 
perfectly smooth only a few minutes before. In the after- 
noon we were in the position given to Pattey's Overfalls, 
represented as being so alarming to navigators, but we 
could see nothing of them. 

November 4th. The " Vincennes" saw ahead what she 
supposed to be breakers, bnt upon examining the place it 
proved to be an ocular deception, produced by the sun's 
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luya throwing light upon the verge of the horizon, while it 
and the intermediate space between it and the ship, was ren- 
dered dark by the shadow of the clouds. Similar appear- 
ances caused by the moon, were seen during the night. 

On the 6th, we crossed the equator, in longitude 17® west. 
The wind now blew from the southward and eastward. In 
the course of the afternoon we saw many shoals of flying- 
fish, and as they sprung unusually high into the air, we con- 
cluded that they were chased by other fish. The flying-fish 
has many enemies ; the boneta, albacore, dolphin, &c., &c., 
are waging incessant war with them in the sea, and no 
sooner do they take to flight, than the prowling frigate-bird, 
or wide-a-wd:e, is ready to dash down among them, and 
drive them once more to seek shelter in their own native 
element. Very frequently, when they are trying to escape 
from their enemies, they strike against the ship's side, and 
are instantly killed. The largest of them are not over twelve 
inches in length, but their fins are much larger in propor- 
tion than those of other fish. Sailors sometimes eat them, 
but they are not considered a good article of diet. 

An amusing circumstance occurred during the night of 
the 9th of November. In our course we passed very near a 
large sail, which, from the night being unusually dark, the 
officer of the deck mistook for the " Vincennes," although 
sailing on a different course. He immediately followed the 
vessel, and continued after her until morning, when, to his 
surprise, he discovered that it was a large Dutch ship. We 
considered it a capital joke, and during the rest of the pas- 
sage had many a hearty laugh over it. When the mis- 
take was discovered we resumed our former course, and 
soon after overtook the squadron again. 

On the 10th, 11th, 13th and 14:th, we kept watch for the 
periodical showers of stars. Forty were seen in the mid- 
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watch of the 13th, proceeding from the Pleiades, and shoot- 
ing in a northerly direction. The weather was now de- 
lightful, and the southeast trades were wafting us along at 
the rate of nine or ten knots per hour. The nights recalled 
to our minds the beautiful description of the illustrious 
Humboldt : " One experiences an indescribable sensation 
when, B8 we approach the equator, and especially when 
passing from one hemisphere to the other, we see the stars, 
with which we have been familiar from infancy, gradually 
approach the horizon, and finally disappear. Nothing im- 
presses more vividly on the mind of the traveler the vast 
distance which separates him from his native country, than 
the sight of a new firmament. The grouping of the large 
stars, the scattered nebulse rivaling in lustre the milky-way, 
together with some spaces remarkable for their extreme 
darkness, give the southern heavens a peculiar aspect The 
sight even strikes the imagination of those who, ignorant 
of astronomy, find pleasure in contemplating the celestial 
vault, as one admires a fine landscape or a majestic site. 
Without being a botanist, the traveler knows the torrid 
zone by the mere sight of its vegetation, and without the 
possession of astronomical knowledge perceives that he is 
not in Europe, when he sees rising in the horizon the great 
constellation of the ship, or the phosphorescent clouds of 
Magellan. In the equinoctial regions, the earth, the sky, 
and all their garniture, assume an exotic character." 

About meridian on the 24th, we made the harbor of Eio 
Janeiro directly ahead. At 4.30 P. M., showed our num- 
ber together with the rest of the squadron, which was an- 
swered by the United States frigate "Independence," the 
flag-ship of the Brazil station. At 5 We passed Fort St. 
Cruz, situated at the entrance of the harbor, ami in the 
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course of half an hour more arrived off " Rat Island," 
where we let-go the anchor. 

We were much disappointed not to find the " Relief " 
here. The usual passage for vessels bound to Rio from our 
ports is fifty days, but she had already been out ninety 
days ; we therefore began to feel anxious about her. 

There were a great many foreign vessels in the harbor, 
and not less than fifty or sixty were American, belonging 
to Baltimore and New York. The trade with the United 
States has greatly increased. Within the last two or three 
years from two to three hundred American vessels take 
and bring cargoes to and from the United States. They 
bring out flour and cotton goods, and return loaded witi 
sugar, coffee. India-rubber, medicines, and spices of every 
kind. 

I visited the city as often as my duties would permit, but 
it is too well known to require much to be said of it. It is 
built on the west side of the bay formed by the d^ouchd 
of the river of Janeiro, and has a very picturesque appear- 
ance from the water. It is the largest and one of the 
most flourishing cities in South America. At the last cen 
BUS Rio Janeiro had 250,000 inhabitants. It contains 
many rich churches, two hospitals, besides a miserecordia, 
a college, a museum open twice a week, two theatres, one 
opera, and several public gardens. 

The population is perhaps more mixed than that of any 
other city in the world. It consists of Europeans, mulattoes, 
mamalucoes, or a mixed caste, between whites and aborigi- 
nes, free negroes born in Brazil, manumitted Africans, mes- 
tizoes or zamboes, between the mamalucoes and negroes, &c. 

The Imperial Palace fronts the Grand Plaza. It is a 
large tJTce-story, stone edifice, with a handsome portico in 
fron^. The apartments occupied by the royal family are 
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qwcioos and airy, and farnisbed witli regal splendor. Kio 
is indebted for many of its public bnildiogs to Bon Pedro 
L It was his ambition to make the capital of Brazil a 
second Lisbon. 

The appearance of the city on Soodays is very mncb 
the same as on week days ; the storee do business, and the 
workshops are kept open. A few of the inhabitants may 
be seen to attend divine service on that day, bnt the greater 
nnmber spend their time at the billiard-rooms and thea- 
tres. Bellgion, which is Roman Catholic, according to the 
latest statistical accounts, is in a veiy depressed condition. 
The revenues of the church are so small that few respect- 
able persons will undertake its duties ; and those who do 
officiate are generally ill-instructed. 

Another circtunstance which struck me very forcibly 
was the inunense nnmber of slaves* employed about the 
streets as carriers of coffee and sugar. They go about al- 
most naked, and bear upon their bodies ike distinctive 
mark of their tribe. Thoy appear to work with cheerful- 
ness, and generally go about in gangs with a leader, who 
sings while they are carrying their loads. The song usu- 
ally relates to their native country, and they all join in 
the chorus. They constitnte a large proportion of the 
popnlation of the city. In general, they are kindly treated 
by their masters, and may purchase their freedom. Their 
color operates less to their prejudice than with us. When 
free they vote, and are eligible to a seat in the national 
legislature, or to any situation in the army and nary. 

The aqneduct which supplies Kio with water, is a splen- 
did and substantial work. It extends from the city to a 
reservoir on the summit of Corcovada mountain, distant 
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about twelve milea. This reservoir is supplied by the 
mountoin-vapoi's whicli the night temi>eriiture couveris 
into copious rains. The water is cool, delightful to the 
'Liiete, and clear as crystal. 

There is a navy-yard at Eio Janeiro, It presents, how- 
■jver, but little actirity ; for the Brazillian navy is now 
dwindled down to a few vessels ; previous to the abdica- 
tion of Don Pedro I.* it was large and efficient. 

The currency is paper, the gold and silver being mere 
articles of commerce, and consequently subject to great 
fluctuation. 

On the 26t]i, the " Kelief " arrived. Her officers stated 
that the great length of the passage was owing more to 
calnis, and vai'iable winds than bad sailing. Thei-e were 
many days during which she did not make more than a 
mile on her course. On the 17t!i, she fell in with the hull 
of the brig " Nile," of Batb, both masts gone, within a 
few feet of the partners, and her hold was nearly filled 
with water. It was evident she had been in this situation 
for some time ; clusters of shell-fish were fastened to her 
decks and bulwarks, and long sea-weeds flaunted at her 
sides. As her bowsprit was still standing in good condi- 
tion, Oaptam Long caused it to be cut away, and taken on 
hoard the " Rebel'," Nothing more occurred during her 
passage worthy of notice. 

On the morning of the 27th we hauled np to Enxadas ; 
lauded the provisions and stores, and then proceeded to 
" smoke ship," We performed this troublesome and disa- 
greeable ojjcration in the hope that we might destroy the 
roaches, which from the time of our leaving the United 
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States, had been a eoarce of the greatest annoyance 
to tu. 

Enzadas is also the place where onr observatory was 
erected. It ia a small rocky island, situated opposite Itio, 
with a large dwelling-house standing at one end of it, and 
a nnmber of other bnildings which were formerly used by 
shipping as store-Eouaea. It is at present the property of 
a wealthy French family, residing in Rio Janeiro, bnt for- 
merly, we were told, it was owned by the church, and the 
dwelling-hoase above-mentioned was a nannery. 

December Ist was the anniversary of the Emperor's 
birthday, Don Pedro IT. The occasion was celebrated 
with salutes, illnrainations, and fireworks. 

December 10th. I received orders to relieve Mr. C, on 
board the " Relief," he being obliged to return to the 
United States on account of ill health. 

On the 17th, got under-way, and were towed out the 
harbor by boats from the " Independence" and " Porpoise," 
bnt the wind failing soon after the boats left, we let-go the 
anchor to prevent our being drifted on shore by the tide. 
At an early hour next morning the breeze sprang np from 
the southward and eastward, and we hove-np the anchor, 
and stood down the coast. 

January 2d. The Barometer vafi observed to fall from 
29, 64, to 29, 52 ; bnt the weather remained pleasant. 

During the 4th many birds were seen ; among otbera the 
albatross (diomedia exulans), giant petrel, cape pigeon, and 
a species of gull. 

On the 10th we passed Gape St. Joseph. This cape is a 
rongh, rocky headland, about 150 feet in height. A large 
number of gnanacos were seen on a neighboring hilt, and 
a great many birds on the beach. 

At daylight on the 21st, made the land near the strait of 
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Le Maire. At 9 A. M., passed Staten Land. The aspect 
of tliis island is -wild and savage beyond description, or even 
imagiuation. At 11 A. M., found onrselvea in the Straits of 
Le Maire, and as the wind was unfavorable, we ran into the 
bay of Good Success, and anchored in thirteen fathoms 
water. 

January 22d, Landed in a cove situated near the south- 
weat end of the bay. Saw astreamof fresh water about 50 
feet wide, which discharged itself into tho bay ; the water 
was of. a dark brown color, but of excellent quality. 
Ascended the highest hill in the vicinity of the bay ; found 
the ascent, in consequence of the density of vegetation and 
looseness of the soil, extremely fatiguing, but on reaching 
the summit, thought ourselves amply compensated for all 
our trouble, by the maguificeut view afforded us of the 
surrounding country. Several of our number had taken their 
guns with them, expecting to lind plenty of game, but were 
disappointed. We saw no living animals of any kind. At 
daylight we got under-way, and stood out of the bay with a 
light breeze, but it soon died away, and the ship was drifted 
back into the bay. About 6 o'clock, several natives were 
seen to come opposite the ship, and, in order to draw our 
attention, sot up a shout. By 8 o'clock, having drifted back 
to our former berth, we again came to anchor. Soon after 
this we left the ship in three armed.boats, to visit the na- 
tives. On our landing they came running toward us, and 
after welcoming us to their shores, which they did by first 
placing their hands upon their breasts, and then pointing 
to the ground, they commenced crying out, " cuchillo," 
"cuchillo." This being the Spanish for knife, and as 
Wadel in his book sUtes, that they have many Spanish 
words in their language, we were all under the impression 
they werei asking if we had any knives to sell. We were, 





however, soon convinced that wo bad not nnderstood them, 
for on Bhowing them our knives they still kept crying out 
" cuchillo," They also repeated the word whon we showed 
them a string of beads, or a looking-glass. In short, al- 
thoagh the word was kept np dnriDg tho whole intercoiuse, 
it was impossible to learn its meaning. They were admira- 
ble mimics,' and would repeat our own words with great 
accuracy, and even appeared to nnderetand some of them. 
They seemed to attach great value to iron and steel, and 
wonld readily exchange their bows and arrows for a piece 
of an iron hoop, or a few maty nails. 

The party consisted of fourteen men, and, with the excep- 
tion of the headman, or chief, were all young, well-fopmed, 
and good-looking. The two sous of the chiof were partic- 
ularly so ; they were full six feet in het^, and had very 
pleasing countenances. They all had their hair cut short on 
the crown of tho head, lejjving a narrow border of hair hang- 
ing down ; over this they wear a kind of a cap, or a band, 
made from the skin of an albatross. The front teeth of aV 
of them were very much worn, more apparent, however, ii 
the old than ia the young. Their faces were painted, or, 
more properly speaking, smeared with red and white clay. 
Their drees consisted of a single guanaco skin, which cov- 
ered the body from the shoulders down to the knees. All 
had sore eyes, which we attributed to their long winters. 
None of their women or children were seen, but we thought. 
they had them concealed in a piece of wood not far distant, 
as Uiey objected to any of us going toward it, and showed 
much alarm when fire-arms were pointed in that direction. 
They appeared to have very little curiosity, and nothing 
seemed to excite their surprise ; their principal characteris- 
tic seemed to be jealousy. It would seem that they have 
had intercourse with Europeans before. The report of our 
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guns iliil not frighten them in the slightest degrei-. "We 
alao ohaerved on one of them a string of glass beads. 

Their food consists principally of shell-fish and fish. Their 
fishing-apparatus is made of the dorsal-fin of a fish, tied to 
a slip of whalebone in the form of a barb ; this serves as a 
hook, and with it they obtain their food. 

All our endeavors to entice them to come on board by 
friendly treatment, and the offer of presents, were useless. 
They shook their heads and pointed to the woods, and then 
ran some distance from the beach, as if they feared that 
we intended to cany them off by force. 

On the Sitb we quitted Good Success Bay. We expe- 
rienced during tbia day a strong current, setting northerly. 
The coast hero may be represented as a succession of peaks, 
some of wliicb rise so high as to he covered with perpetual 
snows. Tlie weather was mild and pleasant. 

On the 25th the wind came out from the southwest, and 
blew very fresh at intervals. At 5 P. M., anchored oft' 
north-eastern side of New Island. After sunset the wea- 
ther cleared, and we had a very pleasant night. 

On the following morning, after breakfast, we visited the 
shore. We saw no human beings, but found near the beach 
a hut, which bore many traces of being inhabited. It con- 
tained a large number of muscle-shells which looked fresh. 
a part of a seal-skin, and a large heap of ashes; Wo also 
observed that the ground about the entrance was hard and 
destitute of vegetation. The hut was constructed of logs, 
the lower ends of which were spread round so as to form 
nearly a perfect circle, while the upper ends leaned against 
each other. The interstices were filled with earth and grass. 
In the centre was a hole, about two feet in circumference, 
for the smoke to pass through. The entrance was from the 
west, and was about three feet in height and two feet wide. 
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We had not time to examine much of the interior of the 
island, but that which did come under our observation 
presented a scene which we did not expect to witness in 
so high a latitude. There was an abundance of vegeta- 
tion, and much more advanced than any which was seen 
at Good Success Bay. 

On the 26th of January we left New Island, and stood 
to the westward. It was very provoking to find that our 
charts so entirely misrepresented this part of the coast and 
islands, as to destroy our confidence in them. At 11 A. 
M., saw what was supposed to be Saddle Island. At me- 
ridian it was so hazy that we were unable to obtain a 
meridian observation, which was greatly needed, in order 
to ascertain our true position. 

On the 27th, at 2 P. M., we anchored in a small harbor. 
At first sight we were under the impression that this was 
Orange Bay, but upon further examination we found that 
we had been deceived ; and at 7 A. M., Lieutenant Un- 
derwood was dispatched to reconnoitre the coast. 

In the afternoon we took a stroll on shore. The land 
for some miles back from the beach was low, and the soil 
appeared less fertile than any we had yet seen. It bore 
in spots a small red berry, which had a pleasant flavor. 
Visited a hut, in which we found a knife and a piece of 
Guernsey frock; the knife was originally a part of an 
iron-hoop. The hut was not in such good preservation as 
that found on New Island. 

The wild goose, the shag duck, and some others of the 
feathered tribe, were in great abundance here, and many 
were killed by the scientific gentlemen, and their skins 
preserved for the government. Found, by an excellent 
meridian observation, the latitude of our anchorage to be 
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55** 20' 30" south ; loogitode by duonometer ffT 37' 00" 
west. At sunset Mr. Undenrood returned. 

On the following dmj we qiiitted the harbor abore re- 
ferred to, and coasted along in search of Orange Bay. 
Passed a number of isIazMk, whidi answered the descrip- 
tion giTen of those in the ricinity o( Orange Bay by C^>- 
tain King. At 6 P. IL, came-to in a large, beautiful bay; 
it was nearly circular in shape, and was bounded on all 
sides with undulating hills, corered with erefgreen foliage, 
to their rery summita. 

We had scarcely let-go the anchor when a canoe, with 
fire natives, three men, a woman and child, came along- 
side. Upon invitation two of the men came on board 
without manifesting the slightest hesitation or distrust, 
and we were not a little surprised to find them so entirely 
different from those we had seen at Good Success Bay. 
They spoke an entirely different language, were of a low, 
stature, ill-shaped, and wore their hair long. So great, 
indeed, was the difference that we could no longer doubt 
that those seen at Good Success were Patagonians, and 
had in all probability come there in quest of game ; while 
these were the real Terra del Fuegians. 

They were not more than five feet high, of light copper- 
color, which was much concealed by smut and dirt ; in- 
deed, it would be impossible to imagine anything in human 
nature more filthy and disgusting. They had short faces, 
narrow foreheads, and high cheek-bones. The hair was 
long, lank and black, hanging over the face, and was cov- 
ered with ashes. Their bodies were remarkable, for the 
great development of the chest and shoulders 5 their arms 
were long and out of proportion ; their legs were small 
and very much bowed. The woman was young, but no 
better-looking than the men. She was seated at one end 
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of the canoe, and appeared to take an eqnal share with 
the men in the labors of the paddle. We invited her on 
board repeatedly, bnt she would not ventnre ; doubtless 
she was afraid of offending the men, who are very }eal- 
ons. The child had an intereetilf coantenance, and was, 
I should judge, shoat three j^ars of age, though it was 
still iu arms. It was attired in the same manner as the 
rest ; a piece of seal-skin, sboat a foot square, tied around 
its waist, being all the poor little' thing had on to protect 
it against <»ie of the coldest days that we had yet expe- 
rienced. 

Our two friends appeared to be much pleased with their 
visit ; their countenances and manner plainly indicated the 
pleasure which they felt on seeing so many new objects. 
When about to leave, we made them some presents in the 
way of clothes, with which they all appeared to be greatly 
pleased, and iuaisted upon giving ns in return some bows 
and arrows. It was very amusing to see them in their new 
dress ; they moved about with strutting affectation of dig- 
nity, and gave themselves a thousand consequential aira. 

Their imitation of sounds was traly astonishing ; we 
tried them with the flute and guitar, and they followed 
the sounds correctly. They were abo found to be groat 
mimica in action ; anything they saw, they would mimic, 
and with an extraordinary degree of accuracy. They were 
very talkative, and often buret out into a lend laughter 
when with each other ; but whenever they discovered that 
we were watching them, tboy looked aa grave as jndges, 
■and said but little. We also observed that they spoke to 
each other in a whisper. 

Tlieir arms consisted of bows, arrows, and spears. They 
use the latter for killing the seal, which is found in great 
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abundance in all the bays, and which they esteem to be 
excellent food. 

At an early hour nest day another canoe, with seven 
natives, came alongsidej and asked permission to come on 
board; but finding it conld not be granted so early in the 
day, they paddled off again, and we saw no more of them. 

In the afternoon we visited the shore, and very soon 
fell in with the natives, who came on board on the day of 
our arrival. They immediately commenced jumping up 
and down, which ia their mode of expressing friendship. 
One of them, who had a pair of pantaloons given him, 
had them tied round his neck, and another had the skirts 
of his coat cot off; tlie reason he assigned for doing so 
was that they were in his way. Their hut was constrncted 
after the manner of that we saw at New Island, and bore 
quite a neat and comfortable appearance. The groimd 
was swept clean, and in the centre a large fire was burn- 
ing, over which hung a string of fish. The other articles 
which it contained were some sheila, which were carefully 
laid upoa some clean leaves, and the blanket we had given 
to the woman on the previous day. They seidom cook 
their food much. The shell-fiah are detached from their 
shell by heat, and the fish are partly roasted in their skins 
without being cleaned. It was evident that, notnithatand- 
ing our kind treatment to these people, we had not gained 
their confidence ; for, on seeing us approach the hut, the 
woman fled with her child, nor conld we prevail upon the 
men to cause her to return. 

As this harbor was not put down on any of the charts 
in our posaeasion, we believed it to be a discovery, and 
named it after our ship. 

On the 30th, we once more got under-way, and after a 
farther search of a few hours, we succeeded in finding Or- 
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ange Bay. Our observations placed it in latitnde 55" 31' 
00" soDth, and loDgitude 68° 00' 20" west It is capacions, 
easy of access, and better protected from the southwest 
winds than any place as yet known on the coast of Terra 
del Fnego. About a mile from the soathern shore are two 
islands, the largest of which is two miles in length, of a 
moderate height, and called Burnt Island. The land to 
the southward is rocky and barren, but that to the north- 
ward abounds in wood and water. The trees grow nearly 
down to the water's edge, and some are from sixty to seven- 
tyfeetinheight,haTing all their tops bent to the northeaat 
by the prevailing southwest winds. The ^each was covered 
with rocks of trap formation ; it also abounded in shells, 
especially in the muscle and petela. 

On the morning after our arrival, a canoe with six natives, 
five men and one woman, came off to the ship, bringing with 
them spear-heads and necklaces made of shells, which they 
readily exchanged for cotton handkerchiefs and pieces of 
iron. They were invited to come on board, but at first only 
one would venture ; this was a yonng man about nineteen 
years of age, andrather good-looking. They were evidently 
of the same race as those we had seen at ^Relief Harbor ; 
they spoke the same language, and resembled them in their 
features and dress. The woman was old and extremely agly, 
and as masculine in her appearance as any of the men. She 
declined coming on board. Her face was painted black and 
red in vertical lines, and she wore a necklace made of shells ; 
her posture while she remained in the boat was that of a 
squat. Their canoe was made of strips of bark sewed to- 
gether, and strengthened by riba and gunwale pieces, and 
was abont twenty-five feet long and three feet wide. The 
blades of the paddles were eo narrow as to be of very little 
use in a Bea way. The bottom of the canoe was covered 
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witli a layer of clay, upon which a fire was kept bnnuDg. 
It would eeem from the great care they appear to take of 
their fire, that, when extinguished, it is no easy matter for 
thera to rekindle it. 

When this party left the ship, they employed themselves 
for several hours in fishing among the kelp, and then thoy 
pulled up towards the head of the bay where their hut 
■was located, and which was found to be quite differently 
constructed from any we had previonsly seen. It was built 
of boughs, leaves, and earth ; in shape it resembled a bee- 
hive, and was iuipervious to wind and snow. The entrance 
was low aud oval-shaped. The floor was formed of clay, and 
in the centre was an excavation whfch contained the fire. 

January 31st. Mr. C, with six seamen, took possession of 
Burnt Island, for the purpose of making observations on 
the tide. He met there several of the natives who had 
visited the ship ; they were oat gatherhig berries, of which 
one kind grows here in great abnndance, and has a very 
pleasant flavor ; its color is bright red, 

Febmary 1st, 2d, 3d, and 4th, we experienced strong 
southwest gales, accompanied with heavy rain. On the 6th 
tlie gale subsided, and the weather became mild and 
pleasant. 

Mr. C. sent on board a great variety of birds which he 
shot on Burnt Island, and their skins were preserved foi- 
government. 

February 12th. "We experienced more very disagree- 
able weather. 

On the 17th, the schooner "Sea Gull" arrived ; she re- 
ported the rest of the squadron to be only a few miles oft". 

In the course of February 18th and 19th, the "Vin- 
cennes," "Peacock," "Porpoise," and "Flying Fish," 
arrived and anchored. 
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On the morning of the Soth, the " Peacock," " Porpoise," 
and the two Bchooaers sailed on a craiae to the South 
Pole. Captain Wilkee took passage in the " Porpoise," 
and the report is that the " Yincennes" will remain here 
an til his retom. 

At 8 A. M., on the 26th, we got nndeivway, and stood out 
through the Boathern passage. About 11 p^sed False Cape 
Hom, and 00.20' P. H., descried the islands of Ddefonsas. 

March 3d. We had fresh breezes from the westward, 
accompanied with rain and a heavy head sea. The ba- 
rometer was referred to frequently, but was found very 
flnctnating, and gave do indications of the weather. 

Daring the night of the 6th, the wind increased to snch 
a degree as to oblige us to reduce sail to a close-reefed 
main-topsail and fore-storm staysail. 

Abont noon on the 8th, the gale moderated, and we 
flattered oorselves we should have fine weather once more ; 
but a little before sunset it began to increase again. 

Daring the 10th and 11th, the wind was moderate, but 
very variable, and accompaaied with rain at intervals. In 
the afternoon of the last mentioned day an albatross was 
shot, which measured nine feet from the tip of one wing 
to the tip of the other. We caught several smaller ones 
with hook and line. To kill these, the region of the brain 
was pierced with a large sewing needle, which produced 
instant death. At sanset the coast of Terra del Fncgo . 
was reported in sight from aloft. 

On the morning of the 13th an alarm of fire was given ; 
but it proved to be the igniting of the alcohol of the lamp 
belonging to the dispensary, and was soon extinguished 
without doing any damage. 

March 18th. Finding the wind was increasing, wore ship 
and redaced sail. At 1.30 P. M., descried Noir Island 
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aoder our lee ; and soon after the Tower Rocks, a short 
distance ahead, and on our lee bow. The wind continned 
to increase ; the waves rose in moantaios, and the ship 
was rapidly drifting towards the coast of Terra del Fnego. 
To avoid, therefore, being wrecked, after passing Tower 
Bocks, we hauled up for the Bontheast point of Noir Island, 
and at 4.15 F. M., came-to in seventeen fathoms water 
with both bower-anchors, veering on one cable to 105 
fathoms, and on the other to 120 fathoms. 

The following morning, the' gale moderating, we began 
to hope for a favorable change of weather ; but towards 
sunset the wind shifting to the southward, all hope of such 
change vanished. The wind now freshened again, and by 
midnight blew with such force that we let-go our last an- 
chor, in the hope of keeping the ship off shore til) day- 
light, when perhaps we might make sul and stand ont to 
sea. It was so uncommonly dark, that there was qnite as 
much, and perhaps more danger in attempting to get to 
sea, than in holding on. 

At daylight we found that the larboard bower-chiuo 
had parted, and the larboard sheet become unshackled at 
forty-five fathoms ; we also found the ship had drag^d bo 
as to be much nearer the reef off Penguin Point 

The sky grew more angry as the day declined ; — 

" The ■ettiog orb in crinuoD ' seemed to mooro,' 

DenoDDciDg greater woei at hii return ; 

AdJ adiU Dew horrora to the present doom. 

By certain fe«ra of evil* yet to come." 

After the sun went down the storm raged with greater 
violence than at any previous time. Never had we seen 
it blow so hard before, nor ever beheld sach billows. A 
little after 8 o'clock the ship commenced drag^^ng, utd a 
tromendouB wave came over the bows,- which dashed a 
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ntunber of the crew against the masts and gtms, and com- 
pletely inondated the berth-deck. Though, about 9 o'clock, 
the wind changed its direction, so that the ship tailed clear 
of the above-mentioned reef, yet we were not rescaed from 
the danger of being shipwrecked. At every moment the 
water was becoming more and more ehoal. In less than 
half an hour it shoaled six fathoms, and the storm still 
raged with onabated fury ; however, to our great delight, 
aboat midnight it began perceptibly to moderate. 

We hailed with joy the ray of comfort this afforded us. 
It was like the arrival of an old friend, whose presence in 
the honr of misfortnne affords consolation. It was believed 
that we paaaed within twenty yards of the reef; and had 
the storm continued a few moments longer we woold in* 
evitably have been lost 

At 3.30 A. M., the ship fell-off before the wind, upon 
which we slipped the remaining cables, made sail, hauled 
on a wind on the larboard-tack, and stood out to sea. By 
7 A. M. the ship was nnder whole topsails and main-top- 
gallant sail, and was rapidly increasing her distance from 
the spot, which, only a few hours before, filled every 
bosom with so many death-like apprehensions. 

On the 27th, we fell in with the " Montezuma," a whale- 
sMp, from Talcaaanaha, bound to Nantucket. Her captain 
informed us of the taking of Lima by the Chilian army. 
He also presented us with a quantity of vegetables, for 
which he received our warmest thanks. We had not 
tasted anything of the kind since we left Kio Janeiro. 
During the night, the breeze became very light. 

April 4th. We captured with the hook seven albatrosses ; 
the plumage of two of which was extremely beautiful. 
1^118 ia the best mode of taking them when the ship has 
bat little head-way. Two were prepared for dinner, but 
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they were far from being good eating, the flesh being very 
tough aud fishy. 

At daylight on the 18th, we made the coast of Chili on 
our lee-bow, and at 7 Mount Qnillota bore per compass 
north 60^ east. In the afternoon sent Lieutenant Under- 
wood into Valparaiso to procure an anchor. At an early 
hour on the following morning he returned, and reported 
there was a chain-cable in the government stores, but no 
anchors ; the only one to be obtained belonged to H. B. M. 
ship " President," which Captain Lock kindly offered us 
the loan of. Eeceived the anchor on board, and got it 
ready for letting go. 
* On the 15th, we came-to in the roads of Valparaiso ; — 

** Where Yalparaiso's clifiB and flowers, 
In mirror'd wilduess, Bweep 
Their shadows round the mermaid's bower, 
Our steadfast anchors sleep.** 

On the same day the American ship " Meriposa," from 
New York, with stores for the squadron, arrived. Her 
master was kind enough to send us a large file of newspa- 
pers, all of which we read with infinite satisfaction. 
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CHAPTER UL 

GDEHJ AJSfD YALPASAIBO. 

Chiu is washed on the west by the Pacific Ocean ; on 
the east bounded by the Cordilleras ; on the south by 
Patagonia ; and on the north by Bolivia. Like all other 
parts of South America, it is subject to earthquakes ; deep 
ravines may be seen intersecting the surface in all direc- 
tions. The appearance of the coast is far from being in- 
viting, especially in the vicinity of Valparaiso ; but there 
are in the interior many extensive and fertile valleys. The 
southern part is admirably adapted to the growth of wheat, 
of which large quantities are now raised. Chili is also 
rich in mineral productions ; copper ore is found in the 
mountains in the greatest abundance. 

The climate is variable — the southern part being, on ac- 
count of its higher southern latitude, considerably colder. 
At Valparaiso the mean temperatui'e at midday is 65°, in 
the evening and morning 60°. During the winter, which 
commences the first of May and ends in September, the 
rains sometimes last for two or three days, and during their 
continuance the rivers swell to three and four times their 
usual size. 

Earthquakes are sometimes very violent — that of 1835 
nearly destroyed the towns of Talcahuana, Aranco, Talca, 
and Conception. At Valparaiso the sea receded two feet, 
and the ground was much rei\t. In order to lessen the 
destruction of human life, the houses are usually built low 
and of light material. 
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The population of the republic is estimated at one mil- 
lion and a half. 

The capital is St. Jago, which is situated at the foot of 
the Cordilleras, and distant about sixty miles from Valpa- 
raiso. All of our officers who visited it were delighted with 
it. A long line of turrets, domes, and spires, occasionally 
screened by intervening trees, planted along its numerous 
avenues, indicated the city. The population is.60,000. It 
has a national college, a military academy, various private 
seminaries for both sexes, an extensive hospital, and seve- 
ral handsome churches. 

Valparaiso is the next largest town in the republic, and 
is one of the most flourishing places in the Pacific. In 1820 
it consisted of fifteen or twenty huts, and now it contains 
eight or nine thousand buildings, and individual houses 
fetch an annual rent of more than three thousand dollars. 
Its principal street runs parallel with the beach — ^is tole- 
rably wide, and contains many large and commodious 
shops, well supplied with English goods and various other 
kinds of merchandise. The remaining streets are paved, 
but are narrow and winding. The public buildings con- 
sist of the churches, the Govemor^s palace, and the cus- 
tom-house. The dwellings are slightly built, and never 
more than two stories high, on account of the earthquakes, 
and in general have a wooden balcony in front. There 
are many Americans and English living in the city, who 
carry on a lucrative business, the export trade being mostly 
monopolized by them. They reside on the hill in the rear 
of the business part of the town, in neat white cottages, 
surrounded by flower-gardens. "His is the most pleasant 
part of the city, and commands a fine view of the harbor. 
From here may be seen the vessels of the United States, 
England, France, Holland, Denmark and Sweden, dis- 
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playing their gay flags and mingling their bright stream- 
ers in the brilliant effulgence of a cloudless sky. 

The police of Valparaiso is celebrated for its efficiency. 
Good order and decorum prevail everywhere. Crime is 
rarely heard of, and never suffered to go unpunished. The 
credit of forming this institution is given to Portales, a 
man of rare talents and great energy of character. It con- 
sists of two distinct bodies, one mounted, and the other on 
foot ; the former patrol the streets on horseback, while the 
latter watch over a particular ward or district, for which 
they are held responsible. They wear a uniform and a 
sword, to distinguish them from the other citizens. 

The market is well supplied. Fruits and vegetables are 
abundant and cheap ; the grapes, peaches and pears are of 
the best kinds. Beef is as good as we have at home. 
There is also a great variety of fish. 

The population is estimated at 34,000, and is rapidly in- 
creasing. 

The principal seaports of Chili arc Valdavia, Talca- 
huano, Copiapo, Coquimbo, Chiloe, and Guasco. Talca- 
huano and Valdavia we have in particular heard repre- 
sented as most eligible places for vessels which visit these 
seas, to touch at. As for Valparaiso, it is not a good sea- 
port ; it is entirely exposed to the ocean from the north, so 
that, when the wind blows with violence from that quar- 
ter, which is the case during the winter season, a heavy sea 
sets into it, and renders the anchorage highly dangerous. 
It is, however, more frequented than any other harbor. 
Vessels make it a point to stop here, whatever may be 
their destination. 

The common people of Chili are a mixed race, sprung 
from the union of the Spaniards with the native Indian 
women. They are generally well made, of a dark brown 
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complexion, and have a healthy look. They bear the beet 
character of any of the South Americans. They are 
honest, indostrions, and brave. The men are good riders, 
and Yory skillful in the use of the lasso. The women 
have very pretty feet luid hands. 

Their habitations are built of reeds, plastered with mud 
and thatched with straw. The poncho is universally worn 
by the men ; it is a piece of cloth of a home manufacture, 
of the shape of an oblong square, with a hole in the mid* 
die, through which the head is passed, the longer ends 
hanging down to the knees before and behind — ^the shorter 
at each side falling over the shoulders. 

Their favorite amusements are the two dances, Fandango, 
and Sama Gueca. The latter is performed in cities and 
large towns at the Chingano ; the performers are usually 
a young man and woman, gaudily attired ; they stand on a 
kind of stage, and begin the dance by facing each other, 
and flirting handkerchiefe over each other's heads — then 
they approach and retreat alternately — occasionally they 
dart oflF on each side. The whole is well calculated to 
display the graces x>f a fine figure to the best advantage. 
Its moral tendency may be questioned. Some of the ges- 
tures are quite lascivious, and may be esily understood by 
every one who witnesses the scene. The music is executed 
altogether by females, and consists of the harp, the casta- ' 
nets, and the guitar. They also add to this a national 
love-song, sung in Spanish, which the audience seem to en- 
joy more than any other part of the performance. 

The higher classes are of a pure Spanish blood, and are 
intelligent and courteous; they pass their evenings in small 
social assemblies, called Tertulias. The women cannot be 
said to be beautiful, but they are virtuous and amiable. 
They are fond of dancing and music, in both of which 
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they excel. Nearly every hotise is furnished with a piano ; 
they dre« with mnch taste, and in the Parisian style. 

The men hare been accused by travelers of being indo 
lent; no doubt such was the case when they were under 
the Spanish rnle, and had no inducement to be otherwise, 
bnt I hare been assnred by foreign gentlemen, who have 
resided in the country for the last fifteen years, that snch 
is not their character at the present day ; on the contrary, 
they are indaatrioiu and enterprising. 

^e religion of Chili is the Catholic ; hot the govern- 
ment has repudiated the interference of the Pope in the 
appointment of -bishops and arch-bishops. The clergy 
have great influence over the people, and mnch political 
power in the state ; bnt they ar« liberal in their notions 
of government, and enconrage the diffnsion of knowledge 
amongst the lower classes. 

Commerce has more than doubled within the last ten 
yedTB. According to the statistical accounts of the past 
year, Yalpanuso alone exports thirty thousand hides- 
Grain is sent to Pern and Eqiiador in large quantities. Six 
hundred quintals of wool are shipped annually from Con- 
ception. Copper, hemp and platina are largely exported. 
The iron mines are ^so sources of great wealth, and the 
miners annually extract vast qnantities of the ore ; indeed, 
there is no doubt that Chili is blest with all the elements 
necesaary to make her a powerful commercial nation. 

The army which was sent to invade Pern in the war just 
concluded, is said to have consistfid of 8,000 men, and to 
have been well appointed. The navy is larger, and by 
far more efficient, than that of any of the other South 
American States. 

Hie prospects of education are bright. There are several 
good colleges in the republic, and common schools are be- 
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ing established in all the towns for the instmction of the 
lower classes ; and the system of education introdaced into 
the schools and colleges is said to be superior. 

The administration of public affairs is better conducted 
than in any other country in South America. Grenerally 
speaking, the magistrates are men of ability and integrity, 
and nowhere else are life and property better protected. 
Universal suffrage is granted by the laws of the constitu- 
tion to every one above twentyfive years of age, and no 
public measure can be carried which is adverse to the 
welfare of the masses. 

On the 28th of April, General Joaquim Prieto, Presi- 
dent of Chili, arrived from St. Jago. He was received by 
the inhalntants with all due respect. The civil autho- 
rities and the military went several miles out of the city to 
receive him ; the batteries saluted, and the streets through 
which he passed were decorated with flags and evergreens. 

On the evening of the 30th, we attended a ball given 
by the citizens of Valparaiso, in honor of the recent vic- 
tory of Yungai over the Peruvians. It was a brilliant 
affair, equaling anything of the kind we ever witnessed in 
the United States, or any other part of the world. The 
place selected for it was a space between two large build- 
ings ; temporary arches were erected over head, and the 
whole was covered with an awning, lined with blue and 
studded with stars. The room was brilliantly lighted by 
liandsome chandeliers suspended from the arches over 
head ; the floor was carpeted, and the pillars which sup- 
ported the roof were decorated with emblems of the vic- 
tory and nation. At the upper end there was a transpa- 
rency of General Bulnes, the hero of Yungai, surrounded 
with scrolls of his deeds. On the sides were hung paint- 
ings and rich mirrors, in which hundreds of lights were 
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reflected, while the national flags, formed into festoons, 
intermixed with wreaths of flowers and evergreens, encir- 
cling emblematic designs of the nation's glory, produced 
an effeet that was truly beautiful. The president's recep- 
tion-room and the card-rooms were also very handsomely 
decorated. The company amounted to five hundred, of 
whom about one-fourth were ladies ; many native and for- 
eign officers were present, dressed in their uniforms. At 
10 o'clock the ball was opened- by the president in person. 
He was dressed in a richly-embroidered coat, gold epau- 
lettes, and a field-marshal's sash. He is a fine-looking 
man, about fifty years of age. He danced a minuet with 
a lady of Valparaiso, after which the dancing became 
general, consisting of waltzes, contra dances, quadrilles, 
and the sama cueca. The music was very fine, and many 
marches and national airs were played during the inter- 
vals between the dances. The ball did not break up until 
8 o'clcfck, at which hour the president was escorted home 
by a procession of the dancers. His unblemished private 
character, together with the success of his policy toward 
the Peruvian government, have rendered him extremely 
popular with all classes of society. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

OALLAO AND LIMA. 

On tibe Ist of May we Bailed for Callao, where we ar- 
rived after a passage of twelve days. Nothing of interest 
occurred daring this period. The wind most of the time 
was favorable, and the weather warm and pleasant 

We found in port the United States ship " Lexington," 
belonging to the Pacific squadron ; also fihe Chilian fleet, 
amounting to ten sail, commanded by Admiral Blanco, an 
English and a French frigate, and about fifty merchant 
vessels, six of which were American. 

Callao, the seaport of Lima, is celebrated for its safety 
and convenience. The island of St. Lorenzo shelters it 
from the sweQ of the ocean to the west, and there is no 
danger from any other direction. The Mole afibrds eveiy 
facility for landing goods from the boats. Water is con- 
ducted to the Mole by an aqueduct, and a railway conveys 
the goods to the far-famed fortress,* which is now con- 
verted into a depot. There are a number of sentries sta- 
tioned on the Mole night and day, for the double purpose 
of preserving order among the boatmen, and to aid the 
custom-house in preventing smuggling, which, notwith- 
standing, is carried on to an extent that is hardly credible. 
This is effected by the owner of the goods bribing tie 
custom-house officials. 

* It WM her* th&t the Uat ataad of the royalist wu made in New Spain ; and it was 
in the tame eastle that the brare Rodil, with a handfal of deroted followen defended 
themielTes with heroic oonraee against the insargents in 1826. Surrounded, but not di» 
mayed, they still kept their assailants at bay, until famine stalked before them, and they 
were forced to yield. History tells us that horse-meat sold among the besieged for a gold 
ounce the pound, and a chicken tn its weight in the same precious meta) 
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The town is situated several miles from the site of old 
Callao,* and numbers about five thousand inhabitants. It 
has not much to commend it. The only well-built houses 
are those on the main street. The churches and other 
public buildings are too insignificant to deserve description. 

The market is held in a large open square. Oranges, 
apples, figs, grapes, granadillas, and chirimoyas, are abun- 
dant in their season. Yegetables of every sort are also to be 
had. Beef is cut into«small pieces to suit the purchasers, 
and poultry is cut up in a similar manner ; the former is 
killed in the outskirts of the town, and the hide, head and 
entrails are left for the buzzards, which are very nume- 
rous and protected by law ; the rest of the carcase is 
brought to market on the backs of donkeys. 

The inhabitants are addicted to gambling, and pass most 
of their time at the billiard-rooms and monte-tables. 

The old castle claimed our attention ; it covers a large 
extent of ground, and its walls are high and veiy massive. 
One of the officers told us that it was capable of quarter- 
ing ten thousand troops. It was once looked upon as the 
key of the country. Whichever party had it in posses- 
sion, were considered masters of Peru. As I have already 
remarked, it is now used as a depot for goods, and is nearly 
dismantled — only five of the guns remain out of the 140 
which it mounted ; the metal of these is brass, and their 
proportions are beautiful. The garrison consisted of eight 
hundred men. I cannot say much for their personal ap- 
pearance ; they were quite short, had an awkward gait, 
and dull, stupid countenances. If they are a fair speci- 
men of the soldiers of the country, it is no wonder that 
the Chilians have been able to conquer it so easily. 

*01d C&llao wu destroyed by the memorable earthquiJce of 1746. In the tame earth- 
qnake a fint-claas frigate, lying in the harbor, -v^ai lifted feTtnl hundred feet and carried 
inland aeonsiderable distance, where a monument waa erected to commemorate the erent. 
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The distance from Callao to Lima is about eight miles, 
and stages run between the two places almost every hour 
in the day ; the fare is one dollar. The road leads over a 
plain, but it is not kept in good repair, and is, besides, very 
dusty, on. account of the extreme dryness of the climate. 
In this part of Peru, there are heavy dews, but no rain. 

"We had an opportunity of visiting the " City of the 
Kings"* several times. We went up in the coaches, and 
always set out at an early hour, that we might avoid the 
Ueat of the sun and the'dust. During the first ten or fifteen 
minutes of the ride, we saw nothing to interest us, for we 
were passing through the filthy streets of Callao, and its 
still more filthy outskirts. Of all the places we have as 
yet visited, civilized or uncivilized, Callao has been the 
most filthy and disgusting. When about two miles out, 
we passed Bella Vista, which, evei: since the revolution, 
has been in ruins. 

V® liGxt came to the so-called half-way house, where the 
drrrers invariably stop to rest the horses, and to regale 
themselves with a glass of pisco from its dirty pulperia. 
Tliis part of the road was formerly infested by banditti, 
and no one thought of appearing on it without being well 
armed ; but now this is not necessary, as the police has 
taken steps to disperse the robbers. 

Resuming our course, we soon reached a section of coun- 
try laid out in gardens, filled with all kinds of fruit-trees, 
shaded walks, lined on either hand with stone seats, and in- 
tersected with running streams of water. It is the usual 
evening-drive of the Limineans, and a delightful one it is. 

* Th« name b«itow«d on theinf&Bt capital -^ras Curdad de los Re^ecor City of King*, 
in honor of the day, being the 6th of January, 1535, the Feitiral of Epiphany, when it 
was laid to have been founded by Pixarro. But the Castilian name ceased to be nsed even 
within the first generation, and waa tupplanted by that of Lima, into which the original 
Indian name was corrupted by the Spaniards.— PrMcofi'* C4mqne»t of Perv^ rol. ii. 
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La a few minntes more we found onrselves passing under 
the great gate of the city. Its aspect is that of rapid de- 
cline ; there is no stir or life among the inhabitants ; many 
of the shops are closed, and hundreds of houses are un- 
tenanted, and in a state of decay. The streets are broad 
and paved, and many of them have a stream of water run- 
ning through their centre. It is not, however, a clean- 
looking city, for these streams are used for very disgusting 
purposes, and buzzards are seen feeding all over the city. 
The style of building is well adapted to the climate and 
nature of the country. Most of the dwellings are of two 
stories, with a spacious court in front ; the main object of 
these courts, is to afford the inhabitants a place of refuge 
when the city is threatened with earthquakes, which is a 
very frequent occurrence. The material employed in the 
construction of the walls, is sun-burnt brick. The jN>ofs 
are perfectly flat, and the ground-floor is used as stove* 
rooms and stables. 

The population is estimated at 40,000. In the time of 
the Viceroys, it is said to have been 70,000. 

The Grand Plaza contains several acres, and should be 
visited by the stranger, if he wishes to form a correct idea 
of a life in Lima. From sunrise to sunset it is flUed with 
people. On two sides of the Plaza stand the portales, or 
arcades, where all kinds of dry-goods and fancy articles 
are sold. The cathedral and the arch-bishop's palace oc- 
cupy the east side of the plaza, and that of the viceroy's 
the south side ; this last has now become the residence of 
the presidents, and, although it covers a great extent of 
ground, there is nothing very attractive in its architecture. 
The fountain in the centre of the plaza is a splendid piece 
of work, and was erected, according to the inscription, in 
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1600, by Don Garcia Sarmiento Sotomayer, the then Vice- 
roy, and Captain-Greneral of Peru. 

In this plaza, the Saya y Manta, or the peculiar dress of 
the Lima ladies, is seen to the best advantage. It is cer- 
tainly a very bewitching attire, for it betrays the whole 
outline of the female figure ; neither does it conceal the 
foot and ankle, which, when prettily shaped, (and those of 
the Liminean ladies are rarely otherwise,) are a charming 
sight, especially to bachelors; but, on the other hand, the 
Saya y Manta offers strong inducements to carry on alove- 
intriguCj and for that reason was once put imder the ban 
of a legislative statute. It still survives, however, and is 
worn by the ladies of the best families. It consists of a 
kind of hood and a petticoat, both usually made of black 
satin, with numerous vertical folds. The manta, or upper 
garment, is fastened at the waist, and is so gathered over 
the head and shoulders as to conceal every thing but the 
right eye and the right hand. The disguise is so complete 
that a husband may meet his wife in the streets, or any of 
the public places, without being able to recognize her ; 
and it is, no doubt, too true, that it has beeil the means 
of destroying the peace and happiness of many a Limi- 
nean family. It is asserted that the original intention ot 
this singular costume, was to enable a lady to go out in the 
morning to mass, or shopping, before she made her toilet. 

The Almeda is extensive and handsomely laid out. The 
walks are lined with rows of willows on each side ; its 
centre is ornamented with fountains, and artificial streams 
of water run parallel with the walks. Towards evening it 
is very much resorted to by the ladies and gentlemen, and 
I have seen there some of the former, who were really 
beautiful. The women of Lima are usually handsome, bat 
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their minds are neglected, nor are their morals what they 
should be. 

There are other sights in lima well worth seeing; among 
the rest, the Convent of St. Francisco, which covers about 
eight acres of ground. In former times it must have been 
equal to anything of the kind in the world. Its cloisters 
are ornamented with fountains and flower-gardens, and the 
chapels are rich in gilding and carved work. Part of the 
convent is now occupied as barracks, and the soldier's mus- 
kets are stacked on the altars of several of the chapels. 
We observed in the church a shrine and an image of St. 
Benedict, with a jet-black infant Saviour in his arms! 
There are but few Friars here at present, but in the days of 
its prosperity there were four hundred connected witJi it, 
and had an income suited to the easy and luxurious style 
in which they lived. Its collections of paintings have been 
highly spoken of by connoisseurs. 

I attended the theatre several times ; it is a spacious, hand- 
some edifice, and seemed to be well supported, although the 
performances were of a very ordinary character. The act- 
ing president, Lafuente, was present each time, dressed in 
his uniform ; but he did not appear to receive much atten- 
tion from the audience, and 1 was subsequently told that he 
was not generally popular with the people, as he was in 
favor of the Chilians, and, in fact, owed his present position 
to them. He has the Spanish features, and appears to be 
about fifty years of age. The ladies in the galleries wore 
the saya and manto, and made great display in ornaments. 

During our stay in lima there were no bull-baits, 
although it is a common and a favorite amusement with 
ail classes of society. 

The present state of Peru is far from being promising, if 
ve may be allowed to judge from what we saw and heard 
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(luring our stay in the country. The Chilian army was still 
quartered in Lima, at the expense of its devoted inhabitants. 
Public confidence was destroyed, commerce at a stand, the 
mines were neglected, the people looked discouraged, and 
war with Bolivia was inevitable, unless Gamara, the present 
incumbent and usurper, placed by force in the presidential 
chair by the Chilians, was removed. The most uncompro- 
mising hostility is evinced by the Bolivian government to- 
wards the administration of this president ; and we were 
assured, both by intelligent natives and foreigners, that 
until he shaUbe banished from the country, no reconcilia- 
tion of affairs can take place between the two governments. 
The English, also were very clamorous, and threatening to 
sieze upon the revenue of the country, if their claims were 
not speedily attended to. Indeed, it seemed to have every 
trouble before it. The people are as yet in infancy as re- 
gards self-government. Instead of taking matters in their 
own hands, they allow themselves to be governed by a fac- 
tion of military men, whose only desire is their own self- 
aggrandizement. A few months since they met to make 
some new elections, but they allowed Gamara to overthrow 
them, and by force of arms destroy their ballot-boxes ; and 
nothing is more common th^ to hear of officers being ex- 
iled, and rich citizens stripped of their wealth, merely for 
their political opinions. Nor is this ^11 : — ^The depraved 
morals of the church are proverbial in Peru ; and there 
is scarcely a crime perpetrated of which its members 
are not guilty. Even on the Sabbath the priests may be 
seen resorting to the theatres, billiard-rooms, and gamb- 
ling-houses. The public revenue of this fine country is im- 
posed in the mest oppressive manner, and impoverishes the 
people from whom it is collected. The hordes of robbers it 
nourished during tlie revolutionary war, still continue to 
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annoy its peace ; and there is, perhaps, no country in the 
world where murder and robbery are so prevalent. Until 
a better state of things be brought about, its improvement 
is hopeless. 

On the 11th of June the " Porpoise" arrived from Val- 
paraiso. She reported that the " Vincennes," " Peacock," 
and "Flying-Fish," were to have followed her in a few 
days. As for the " Sea-Gull," she had not been seen or 
heard from since the time she was separated from the 
" Flying-Fish" in a storm off Cape Horn. 

On the 19th the " Peacock" arrived, and the United 
States ship " Lexington" sailed for the coast of California. 
The following report was now very current, namely, that 
as soon as the " Vincennes" arrived, this ship would be 
detached from the squadron, and ordered to return home. 

June 20th the " Vincennes" made her appearance, and 
anchored near us. We understood she left Lieut. Thomas 
Craven at Valparaiso, with orders that if the " Sea-Gull"* 
did not arrive there by a certain time, to charter a vessel 
and go in search of her. It was the opinion of many of 
the oflScers that she was lost. 

On the 21st I received orders to report for duty on board 
the " Peacock," it having been decided that the " Eelief ' 
should return to the United States, after taking a cargo of 
stores for the expedition, to Sydney, New South Wales. 

• She did not amTS at ValparaiM at the appointsd time, and Lieutenant CraTen acted 
•Croeably to hia orden ; but he could neither find or hear anythiuf of her. 
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CHAPTER V. 

FROM OALLAO TO SOCIETY ISLANDS. 

At 5.30 P. M., July 13th, we quitted Callao, with a light 
breeze from the southward and westward, " VincenneB," 
" Porpoise," and " Flying-Fish," in company. 

The day following, it being Sunday, Mr. Elliot, the chap- 
lain of the " Vincennes," came on board and performed 
divine service. 

August 5th. During this day the heat was exceedingly 
oppressive, although the thermometer did not at any time 
stand higher than 80°. In the evening zodiacal lighte were 
visible until half-past eight. In the course of the night 
many meteors were observed, some of which were remark- 
able for their brilliancy. At meridian, the latitude was 
18° 08' 30" south, and longitude 122° 25' 45" west. 

August 13th. At 1.30 P. M., made the Island of Ca- 
lermont de Tonnerre, bearing west-by-south half-south, 
distant about six miles. 

At first sight the island appeared like a forest growing in 
the middle of the ocean, so low is the land. It is of coral* 

*The collected labors of nnited lithophytes raise their cellular dwelling on the 
crost of submarine mountains, until after thousands of. years the structure reaches 
the lerel of the ocean, when the animals which hare formed it die, learinf & low, 
flat coral island. How are the seeds of plants brought so immediately to these new 
shores ? — by wandering birds, or by the winds and wares of the ocean ? The distance 
from other coasts makes it difficuit to determine this question ; but no sooner is the 
newly raised islands in direct contact with the atmosphere, than there is formed on 
its surface, in our northern countries, a soft, silky net-work, appearing to the naked 
eye as colored spots and patches. Some of these patches are bordered by single or 
double raised lines running round the margins ; other patches are cioesed by similar linea 
trarersing them in rarious directions. Gradually the light color of the patches becomes 
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formation, with an extenslre lagoon* in the centre, and is 
encircled by reefs and rocks, against which the snrf bests 
with great violence. At 5 A. M., tried the current, and 
fonnd it setting north-weet-bf^west half-west, one fathom 
per hoar. Wishing to survey the island, we " lay-to " 
daring the oighL 

Aogaet 14th and 15th. At early daylight made all sail 
and stood for the ielaad wo discovered yesterday, and by 
10 A. M. were so near it that we coald distingniah with 
the naked eye the natives standing on the beach. Theae 
savages walked aboQt in groups, and appeared to be armed. 
At 11 A. M., we proceeded with the rest of the squadron 
to take oar station for surveying. In the afternoon several 
of the "Yincennes" boats effected a luiding, but were 
not very courteously received by the natives. They as- 
sembled in considerable numbers on the beach, and com- 
manded our people to return to the ships. Finding the 
order was not heeded, they commenced throwing stones 
at the boats and brandishing their spears, nor coiUd they 
be induced to desist, until a musket or two, loaded with 
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blank cartridge, had been discharged at them. It^vtB re- 
marked that these islanders were in general tall and ex- 
ceedingly well-formed. Their complexion was dark-brown, 
and their hair black and straight. The chiefs had their hair 
drawn back and tied in a knot behind ; the others had 
theirs hanging loose. Their bodies were perfectly naked, 
except around the waist, to which was fastened a small 
maro made of leaves. No tattooing was observed upon 
either the men or women. The dress of the latter con- 
sisted of a piece of tapa, large enough to cover nearly the 
whole body. 

The spear appeared to be the only weapon which they 
possessed ; these were from ten to fifteen feet long, and 
pointed at both onds. They understood and spoke the 
Tahitian dialect. 

Throughout the night we observed a large number of fires 
burning on the beach, which we concluded were alarm-fires. 

August 16th. At 9 A. M., filled away, and steered for 
Serle Island, and by noon came up with it, and com- 
menced surveying operations. This ship had no commu- 
nication with the island, but the other vessels had, and 
from them we learn that it has a few inhabitants, and 
that they are of a more friendly disposition than those 
found on Calermont de Tonnerre. 

The island, according to our survey, is seven miles long 
and one and a quarter in width. It is situated about 
twenty-five miles to the northward and westward of Cal- 
ermont de Tonnerre, and both its formation and vegetation 
are similar to that island. 

August ISth. This afternoon made Homden, or Dog 
Island ; landed, and found it covered with trees and shrub- 
bery, and abounding in turtles and birds — the latter being 
so tame that they allowed themselves to be caught by the 
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hand ; the most conspicnons among them was the frigate- 
bird. They were seen as thej flew off inflating their huge 
ponches, and looking as if they had a large bladder at- 
tached to their necks. Immense qnantities of fish were 
also found in the lagoon ; but human beings there were 
none, or even the traces of any ; neither the remains of 
huts, nor canoes, nor marks of fire, were anywhere visible. 
There were a great many sharks both in the lagoon and 
outside, and they were so ravenous as to bite at the oars 
of the boats. 

Large and valuable collections were made in all the sci- 
*entific departments. Sonie beautiful specimens of coral 
were procured here. 

Our observations placed the island in latitude 14^ 66' 
00" south, and longitude 138° 48' 00" west. 

August 23d. In the morning the barometer began to 
fall rapidly, the horizon lowered to the southward and 
eastward, and soon after the wind blew with such violence 
as to compel us to close-reef the topsails. Towards noon 
we discovered Disappointment Islands on the lee bow, and 
in the course of the day frequently observed the natives 
standing on the beach and cautiously watching our move- 
ments. 

These islands are two in number, called Wytohee and 
Otoohoo, and were discovered in 1765. They trended 
nearly east and west, and are bounded by reefs and rocks. 
They are well covered with trees of the cocoa-nut and 
pandanus kinds. 

About sunset, saw a canoe pulling along the shore. 

Lay-to during the night, in order to survey the islands 
the next day. 

August 24th and 25th. At early daylight made all sail, 
and stood in for the land. At 10 A. M., nine canoes, from 
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two to three natives in each, came off to the ship. They 
approached near enough to seize the ropes we threw them 
to hold on by, bnt declined coming on board. They were 
very gay and talkative, and every few minntes would en- 
tertain ns with a song which we supposed to have been 
made up for the occasion, and to have an allusion to our 
coming among them. 

They were a good-sized people, with dark-brown com- 
plexions, and lively, interesting countenances. Their hair 
was black and a little curly. Some had beards and a 
moustache. Their dress consisted of a piece of matting 
fastened to the waist. 

We very much admired their canoes ; they were beau- 
tifully shaped, and so ingeniously put together that it was 
some time before we were able to determine whether they 
were formed of several pieces or one entire piece. They 
were made of a number of pieces of cocoa-nut wood sewed 
together with bark, and each was furnished with an out- 
rigger. The paddles were from three to four feet long, 
and the blade on one side was a little curved. 

These natives knew the use of iron, and coveted its 
possession so much, that even when we had our eyes upon 
them they tried to steal all that came within their reach ; 
two men were seen twisting and pulling away at the 
main-chain plates, while others tried to draw the bolts out 
of the ship's side. 

Their weapons were spears and clubs, several of which 
were purchased for the government. In the bows of 
several of the canoes were some species of shell-fish, which 
were intended as food. 

Towards noon the canoes returned to the shore, and we 
proceeded to ply to windward, in order to take our station 
for surveying. 
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When this was finished several of the scientific gentle- 
men visited the largest of the islands — Wytoohee. They 
had not been landed long when they encountered seven of 
the inhabitants. These at first received them with an air 
of respect blended with fear ; but when they were made to 
understand that they had nothing to apprehend, they 
smiled, mbbed noses* with the gentlemen, and then invited 
them to their huts. There they spread mats for them to 
sit on, and treated them with the milk of the fresh cocoa- 
nut, which they found to be delicious. 

No women or children were seen, and the gentlemen 
supposed they had been sent off by the men. 

They were highly pleased with a chisel and somepieees 
of iron that were given them. Their huts were inferior 
to those seen about Gape Horn, and their baskets and other 
articles were suspended on the trees. 

The scientific gentlemen having returned, we resumed 
our course. 

Aug. 29th. This morning we made an island ahead 
which is not marked on any of the charts ; considered it 
a new discovery, and named it after the man who first re- 
ported it in sight — ^Eing. 

In the afternoon, Captains Wilkes and Hudson, and Lieu- 
tenant Emmons and myself, effected a landing on the 
western side of the island. Near the beach we found the 
remains of two huts and a canoe. Further on we saw some 
fish-bones and a large heap of cocoa-nut shells, and also a 
piece of a fishing-net. Proceeding then in a southeast 
direction, we soon came to a lagoon, upon the shores of 
which we found a raft and a large quantity of cocoa-nuts 
— some of which, as might be supposed, we eagerly enough 
took possession of. The lagoon was several miles in cir- 

* TUi if the uinal mode of MlaUtion. 
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cumference, and, like all those we had seen before^ 
abounded in curious fish. 

As it was already late in the day, and the ships " laying- 
to" a considerable distance from our boats, we did not 
deem it prudent to continue the examination. We were, 
however, perfectly satisfied the island was uninhabited, 
except by birds, turtles, and rats, and that the huts we 
found near the beach had been erected by the men of 
some vessel engaged in the pearl fishery.* 

Though the soil was light, there was no want of vegeta- 
tion. The cocoa-nut, pandanus, and other subjects of the 
vegetable kingdom, grew in the greatest abundance in all 
parts of the island. Fresh water, however, we saw none, 
except here and there in pools. The shells found on the 
beach were the turbo, volutis, venus, and the pearl oys- 
ter. 

At the distance of two hundred yards from the shore 
we could fin(l no bottom with the hand-lead ; boats may 
approach very near the beach. Harbors there are none. 
The whole island is of coral formation, and our observa- 
tions placed it in latitude 15° 44' 00'' south, and longitude 
14° 46' 15" west. 

August 30th. During this day we had frequent showers 
of rain. At 6 A. M., when King's Island bore northeast, 
descried land bearing southwest — steered for it ; it proved 
to be the island of Baraka. This island is very narrow, 
and higher than any we have yet seen. There are a few 
transient inhabitants on it, left by an English schooner in 
quest of pearls— one of them is a white man, the others 
are natives, of Tahati. In other respects it so much resem- 

• The TeiMli enfagad in thi* fisharf belong to foreignen who reside at Tahiti. The 
mode of taking the oysten ii hj natires, who are employed as dirers for a small compen- 
sation. 
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bles the island we discovered yesterday as to render any 
farther description unnecessary. 

We made the Tahitians several presents, and they in 
return gave us some hooks made of mother-of-pearl. 

"We observed on the beach two double canoes. Found 
the position of the island to be, latitude 16° 03' 00'' south, 
longitude 145° 03' 00". 

August 31st. We had scarcely quitted Saraka when 
another island was descried to die northward and west* 
ward, which was not laid down on the charts. It is very 
long and narrow. In some places it is well clothed with 
trees and other subjects of the vegetable kingdom ; in 
others it is entirely naked. This is' particularly, the case 
towards the northwest and westward, where it is so low 
that the sea washes over it and forms large pools. Here 
and there on the beach we observed large detached pieces 
of coral, some of squiu'e shape, others round, and of a color 
nearly black. 

This island is destitute of harbors. The lagoon was 
very extensive and apparently deep, and as far as the eye 
could reach appeared entirely free from banks and rocks. 

Noodles and Curlews were the only kind of inhabitants 
we found on the island. Not a human being was seen any- 
where, or even the traces of any. 

We named the island Yincennes. It is situated in lati- 
tude 16° 08' 04" south, and longitude 144° 69' 45" west. 

September 3d. Having finished the survey of Vin- 
cennes Island, we stood for ICarkhoff 's Island, discovered 
by the Kussians. As we approached we perceived the 
natives making signals to us to land, which invitation we 
accepted. They received us kindly, inviting us to their 
huts, and doing all in their power to render our stay agree- 
able. They informed us that they emigrated from the 
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Chain Islands.* Their houses are little better than shedS| 
but kept very clean ; the furniture consisted of some mats, 
which were spread oyer the floor, some half-dozen glass 
bottles, and a calabash or two, in which thej keep their 
water. 

We obtained from them several pigs, some cocoa-nnts, 
and a few shells. Of all the articles we offered them, they 
gave a decided preference to calico, tobacco and knives. 
Looking-glasses, beads, and such like trinkets, they would 
scarcely receive. On taking leave of our friends, we took 
a short walk into the interior of the island. It is well 
covered with trees, anoLpng which the cocoa-nut makes a 
conspicuous appearance. The lagoon is several miles in 
circumference, and is well-stored with fish, which consti- 
tutes the principal food of the inhabitants. 

September 6th. At an early hour commenced survey-' 
ing Waterland. This island was discovered by the Dutch, 
and is situated in latitude 14° 26' 55'' south, and longitude 
145° 12' 00" west. It is covered with luxuriant vegeta- 
tion, and has an extensive lagoon. 

In the afternoon we landed on the western side, and 
took a series of observations on the dipping-needle. Four 
men were the only natives we saw here ; they very much 
resembled those we found at Karaka. 

One of the boats remained ashore a long time after the 
signal for her return was made. The officer in charge gave 
as the cause for this, that he discovered that one of the 
crew was missing, and he was waiting for him to return. 
Some supposed that the man strayed from the boat, but I 
am of the opinion that he deserted. His name is Penny — 

•Th«M iaUndi an nndcr the gorernment of T&hiU. The inhabitantc mn formerly 
oannibaU ; bat now miuionariea an oatablishcd ajnong them, and thej hare made manr 
adraaoes ia eirilixatloa. 
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has been xnncb among the islands engaged in the pearl- 
fishery, and speaks the Tahitian language well. 

September 7th. Baring this day we surveyed and ex- 
amined another island, not down on the charts. We found 
it pretty much the same as the rest, with no inhabitants, 
but bearing evident marks of its being recently visited by 
pearl-fishermen. The lagoon terminates within a few yards 
of the sea-shore, and is so shallow that it can be forded. 
Numbers of cocoanut-trees were found growing on the 
margin. 

Captain Wilkes, with several of the Yincennes officers, 
landed here to observe the eclipse of the sun, just as we 
got into our boat to rigtum to the ship. We named the 
island after our ship— Peacock. It is situated in latitude 
14*^ 32' 00" south, and longitude 146' 20' 45" west 

September 8th. At 7 A. M. made Eurick Island, dis- 
covered by Captain Kotzbue, of the Kussian service. Soon 
after sent two boats to examine it, but only one succeeded 
in effecting a landing, on account of the violence of the 
surf. The place was a small cove, round the shores of 
which were a number of houses, and hard by a fine cocoa- 
nut grove. No people were to be found in any of the'se 
houses, but the other boat saw plenty along the beach ; 
they appeared to be a mild, inoffensive people. No arms 
were seen about them. 

September 9th. During these twenty-four hours we 
made a flying survey of Dean's Island. Judging from 
appearances (for the weather would not permit our leaving 
the ship), the character of this island is similar to those 
which have been already described. 

We are now clear of the Coral Islands, and really we are 
glad of it. They soon ceased to interest us ; nay, towards the 
last we almost sickened at the very sight of them ; they all 
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seemed to us alike. In vain did we look for a change or 
variety ; they invariably presented the same nniform ap- 
pearance, the same nniform flatness, the same scenery. 

September 10th. This morning we found ourselves in 
sight of the island of Aurora. In many places the coast 
of this island rises abruptly and precipitately from the sea 
to the height of six or seven hundred feet ; the interior is 
diversified with hill and dale, thus forming a pleasing con- 
trast to the dull and monotonous scenes we had been ac- 
customed to for some time past. The soil in the valleys is 
fertile, and produces abundance of sweet potatoes, yams, 
and tarro, as also several kinds of fruit. 

The inhabitants are of a Tahitian extraction, and like 
them have embraced Christianity, and established schools. 
All the men we saw, and most of the women, were tattooed. 
In trading with them, we found that they preferred old 
clothes and cotton-stufb to anything else. They took us 
for missionaries at first, and I believe that many of them 
are of that opinion still, a circumstance which shows that 
their intercourse with the whites has been confined to that 
class of men. Indeed, this can never be very extensive, 
as Ihe island affords no harbors. 

When the boats which had been sent ashore to take 
some observation returned, we made all sail again, and 
stood for Tahiti. 

« Huzza for Otaheite I was the cry, 
As stately swept the gallant Yessel by*; 
The breeze springs up, the lately flappbg sail 
Extends its arch before the growing gale.** 
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CHAPTER VI. 

FROM ARRIVAL AT TAHITI TO DEPARTURE FOR TUTUILLA. 

At 5 P. M., September 12th, we at length reached Tahiti, 
and anchored in Matavai Bay, in fourteen fathoms water. 
The shores of this isknd, as far as we could see, were well 
clothed with the tropical trees peculiar to Polynesia, but the 
interior appeared very uneven, and was almost destitute of 
Other vegetation than tliat of grasses. Many of these hills are 
very curiously shaped — some are conical, some pyramidal, 
others castellated. 

A coral-reef, with occasional openings, surrounds the island. 
Between this and the shore there is a continuous channel for 
boat-navigation, and on the northern side there are many safe 
and commodious harbors for large vessels. 

The fertile portion of the island lies in the valleys, and iu 
the plain which extends from the sea-shore to the base of tho 
mountains. These produce tropical plants in great abundance 
and luxuriance, and arc well watered. 

The cottages of the natives are to be found in retired and 
beautiful spots. They are indolent, but are mild and amiable 
people. 

We had no sooner let-go the anchor than we were environed 
with canoes, laden with poultry, pigs, tarro, yams, bananas, 
cocoa-nuts, via i^ples and oranges. Yet, notwithstanding 
this, profusion, we found everything very dear. There were 
from two to three men in each canoe, few only had any women 
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In them, and these, if we may be allowed to judge from their 
behavior, were not the most chaste. They wore a loose 
dress resembling a night-gown, and bad their hair decorated 
with a profusion of flowers. The Tahitian women are very 
fond of flowers, but the use of them in dress has been dis- 
couraged by the resident missionaries, who have declared that 
such vanities are unbecoming Christians. Consequently, when 
they are to appear before their teachers, they dispense with 
this simple and harmless ornament. 

The governor of the district of Matavai, Taua, called on 
us at an early moment. He came alongside in a whale-boat, 
and it was soon fq^id that his visit was not one of mere cere- 
mony, but was intended to engage our washing, a business 
which is monopolized by the chiefs. He is a large, fine-looking 
man, about 45 yeass of age. He was dressed in a striped 
cotton-shirt, nankeen pantaloons, and a round jacket of blue 
cloth. He has a large establishment near Point Venus, and 
he invited the officers to come there whenever ihey visited the 

shore. 

About dusk some dozen women, of a character similar to 

those, above alluded to, came alongside, and applied for per- 
mission to come on board, but finding their request could not 
be granted they returned to the shore again. Several of these 
females were certainly not more than twelve or thirteen years 
of age. Were all visitors to act in like manner, these de- 
praved females would not be so numerous as they are at 
present ; but, I regret to say, that the opposite course is usu- 
ally pursued. It is due to the missionaries to state such facts, 
for they certainly add very much to their other difficulties, in 
trying to improve the moral and religious condition of the 
natives. Who will deny that bad example may not prove 
even more potent than the most wholesome teachings 1 
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September 18th. This morning the sick were sent on 
shore, where they will have more comforts than it is possible 
for them to receive on board the ship. The climate here is 
said to be uncommonly salubrious, and invalids coming from 
other parts rapidly recover their health. ^ 

After quarters we gave the natives permission to come on 
board with their merchandise. Some supposed this would 
have a tendency to make them reduce somewhat their exorbi- 
tant prices, as it would give rise to competition ; it however 
produced no such effect. Among other articles they brought 
on board were several kinds of shells, which we had not seen 
before. Some of them had also pearls for sale. They pro- 
cure these when they are employed by European vessels that 
are engaged in that trade. 

In the afternoon I took a walk on the road leading to Pa- 
peite, the capital of the island, situated about seven miles to 
the westward of Matavai. I found the traveling exceedingly 
bad, until I reached what is called " One-tree Hill." The 
road, or rather path, difficult thus far from its steepness and 
ruggedness, was rendered infinitely more so by the recent rains. 
In some places it was so slippery that I was forced to make 
use of my hands as well as feet. With the remainder of the 
walk I was highly delighted. I sauntered along over a broad, 
level road, lined on either side with groves of the orange and 
bread-fruit trees, sprinkled with the habitations of the natives, 
and intersected by numerous streamlets. Indeed, the scene 
was one of the most beautiful I ever beheld. 

The houses were all constructed in the primitive style, 
which consists of an oval-shaped roof, supported by round 
sticks, from two to three inches in diameter, placed some dis- 
tance apart, so as to allow a free admission of air. Neat 
grass paths, fringed with flowers, from the pure' white to the 
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bright red and yellow, and filling the air with ihdr sweet 
odors, lead from one house to the other through the groves, 
while the surrounding trees were literally alive with songsters 
of every plumage imaginable. 

I entered several of the dwellings, and was received by the 
inmates in the kindest manner. They treated me with the 
milk of the fresh cocoa-nut and several varieties of fruits. 
I did not see any cultivated land besides the little patches 
attached to each house ; these were planted with sweet pota- 
toes, yams, and tarro. 

On returning I called in at our observatory, erected pn Point 
Venus.* There were great numbers of men and women 
assembled around it — ^the latter dressed in their best, and evi- 
dently come to see and to be seen. Though many of them 
were young, I observed none whose looks were deserving of 
the high encomiums passed on them by the generality of for- 
mer voyagers. There is a kind of languor about their eyes 
that may be pleasing to some, and their feet and hands are also 
small, but their figures are short, and the features are too 
gross to be called handsome. A large number had their heads 
decorated with wreaths composed of Cape jasmine and orange 
flowers. 

September 15th. It being Sunday to-day, the crew were 
sent to the native chapel to attend divine service. Our chap- 
lain performed the service, with the aid of Mr. Pratt, one of 
the resident missionaries. This chapel is oval in shape and 
spacious, and plastered, and white-washed on the outside ; the 
roof is made of plaited reeds, and covered with the leaves of 
the pandanus. The windows are furnished with blinds, but 

* It wu hero that Captain Cook erected hit Obierratory. It is a low, narrow 
tongue of land running out northward from the island, and is thickly covered with 
•ocoa-nnt tree*. 
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remain unglazed, as free circulation of air is here desirable at 
all times. The interior is -well supplied with benches, ar- 
ranged in rows, so as to face the pulpit at the side. There is 
no steeple to it. 

Near by the chapel is the residence of the Rev. Mr. Wil- 
son, the only survivor of the missionaries who first came to the 
island. Notwithstanding his great age, he continues to enjoy 
good health, and to watch over the spiritual welfare of his 
flock, which I understand is large. 

It is worthy of remark, that although the day has been 
Sunday with us, it has been Monday with the people a-8hore| 
a circumstance to be attributed to the first missionaries (who 
arrived here by the way of the Cape of Grood Hope) not having 
made a proper allowance for the gain of time. 

September 20th. This morning the "Vincennes'^ got 
under-way, and ran up to Papeite. The females here have 
certainly a very great passion for singing. Every evening 
they assemble in great numbers down by the water-side, and 
sing away for hours. Last night it was 2 A. M., ere they 
ceased. This would be a great annoyance to us were their 
voices unmusical, but they are not. More soft, rich and clear 
voices we have never heard in any part of the world. Besides, 
they do not confine themselves to their national songs, but 
occasionally, as if they wished that we should share with them 
in thdr innocent amusement, strike up some one of our own 
whidi they have learned from the whalers, and which seemed 
to be as familiar to tiiem as to any of us. 

Papiete, September 24th. We arrived here a little after 
meridian. When about two miles from the anchorage of Ma- 
tavai, we passed two white-plastered buildings, shaded with a 
variety of trees, one of them, we were informed by the pilot, 
was the house of the queen; the other, the building in 
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which the remains of the Kings Pomare IL and IIL were 
deposited. 

The next object that attracted our attention was the ruins 
of the great chapel erected by Pomare IL, after his conversion 
to Christianity. The original size of this boilding is said to 
have been immense. 

The anchorage of Papiete is much superior to that of Ma- 
tavai. There, when the wind blows fresh firom the seaward, 
vessels are exposed to a very heavy and dangerous swell; 
here they lay perfectly protected from both sea and wind. 
Indeed, there is but one objection to Papiete harbor — ^its 
entrance is so very narrow, that unless there be a fair breeie 
it is not accessible. 

The town stretches around the curvature of the shore form- 
ing the harbor, and presents many evidences of dvilization. 
Many of the houses are built in the European style, and the 
native church is really a fine building. Several of these 
houses are owned by natives, but they rarely occupy them 
themselves, as they prefer those constructed in the primitive 
style, which, indeed, are better adapted to the climate of the 
island. They keep them to rent out to foreigners. 

The adjacent country does not differ materially from that 
about Matavai. 

In the centre of the harbor there is a charming little island, 
upon which the Tahitian national standard was waving to ihe 
brewe as we entered. This flag displays a white star on a red 
fidd, and owes its origin to the missionaries. The people here 
promise to be less troublesome than those were about Matavai. 
We have seen but few of them alongside, and none on board. 

Soon after we came to anchor, we received a present from 
the queen, consisting of pigs, cocoa-nuts, bananas, and other 
products of the islands. 
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I understand that yesterday Captain Wilkes had an inter- 
view with the principal chiefs, and succeeded in forming a 
commercial treaty with them, which promised to be hi^Iy 
advantageous to both nations. 

October 8d. During these past four or five days nothing 
remarkable has transpired. This evening some doaen natives 
came on board, and gave us one of their old dances. After 
they had seated themselves round in a ring, they commenced 
making a kind of grunt, or noise, made by the throat and 
nostrils, accompanied with moti(»is of the arms and fingers, by 
throwing them about in all directions. This they continued 
for some minutes, when the noise gradually became louder and 
louder, and the gestures more violent, until at last they wrought 
themselves to the highest pitch of excitement, and looked as if 
it was the greatest effort to keep it up ; every blood-vessel was 
much swollen, and the perspiration ran in streams down their 
faces. At this time two of the party sprung up into the 
middle of the ring and began dancing, and making all sorts of 
grimaces and most violent licentious motions of the body; 
the noise still increasing, all the others rose up in the same 
manner. It now appeared to have attained its highest pitch ; 
it became by degrees less and less, until it almost died away, 
when they kicked up their heels and fell on deck, which was 
the signal that they had finished. 

October 6th. This afternoon Pomare Taire, or the king 
consort, arrived from Eimeo, where he has been residing for 
some time past. He came in a small fore-and-aft schooner. 

When Pomare III., only surviving son of Pomare II., died, 
he was succeeded, in the supreme authority of the islands of 
Tahiti, Eimeo, &c., &c., by the present queen, under the style 
of Pomare Vahina IV. of Tahiti.* She is about 28 years of 

* The Crown it herediUrj— deicendingf either to malei or femalea. 
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age, and has been twice married — the first time to a young 
chief of Taha, from whom she was divorced. She was mar- 
ried to her present hnsband about two years since, and thus 
far the union has proved a happy one. She has several chil- 
dren, one of whom is a son. I have been informed that she 
possesses many excellent qualities, and is much beloved by her 
people. 

October Tth. This morning the king-consort and Mr. 
Pritchard, H. B. M. consul, came on board, and breakfasted 
with Captain Hudson. The king is probably 23 years of age, 
well formed, and rather good-looking. His dress showed no 
evidence of his rank ; it consisted of a calico shirt, brown drill- 
ing pantaloons, a black bombazine jacket, and straw hat. He 
wore no stockings, and his shoes were old and patched, which 
induced our good purser to make him a present of a new pair. 
When breakfast was over, he went round to look at the ship, 
with which he appeared much pleased. 

Mr. Pritchard was formerly connected with the mission. 
His house is decidedly the best I have seen on the island ; he 
owns large tracts of land, and he is said to exercise much 
influence over the queen antl the government.* 

At 10 o'clock the king left the ship, accompimied by 
Captain Hudson. 

* The GoTemment ii a Constitutional Monarchy. Tahiti now belongs to the Fkwick. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

FROM TX7TX7ILLA TO AUSTRALIA, OR NEW SOUTH WALES. 

At 9 p. M., October lOtb, we bade adieu to Tahiti, and 
steered to the westward. 

On the 18th we descried land, bearing northwest, which 
proved to be Tutoilla, one of the Samoan, or Navigator 
Islands. At meridian kept away for it, and shortly after- 
ward anchored in llie harbor of Pango-Pango. We had no 
difficulty in entering this port. The principal danger is a 
large rock, which is situated near the middle of the passage ; 
but is easily seen, as the surf breaks upon it at all times. 

It is a beautiful harbor ; the land all around rises abruptly, 
some places perpendicularly from the water to the height 
of a thousand feet or more, and everywhere it is covered 
with the most luxuriant vegetation ; even the rocks are covered 
with festoons of creeping-plants. It likewise abounds in fresh 
water ; several fine streams are visible from our decks. 

The shores are thickly studded with houses, and they differ 
materially in shape and construction from any we have before 
seen. They are circular in form, with a high conical roof 
coming down to about five feet from the ground — ^the space 
between the eves and the ground being shut in by mats, which, 
when the weather is pleasant, are rolled back, and thus the 
fresh breeze circulates through every part of the dwelling. 

There are many runaway sailors, and some Botany Bay 
convicts, living on this island. 
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October 19th. This day we visited the village, situated at 
the head of the bay. It contains about forty houses, all con- 
structed after the manner before described, save that of Mr. 
Murray, the resident missionary. This is built after the 
English cottage-style, painted white, and surrounded by a 
wooden paling. The interior aspect of the native buildings 
varies according to the circumstances of the owner. If he be 
rich, the floor is covered with the finest quality of mats, and 
presents an air of great neatness throughout. If poor, the 
floor remains uncovered, and but little attention is paid to 
cleanliness or order. 

We saw in the Council-House a war-canoe, which was 
capable of carrying fifty warriors. It is said that every vil- 
lage on the island has one of these council-houses. They are 
the places where the chiefs and other principal men meet to 
discuss all matters concerning the state. The one here stands 
near the landing, has a circular shape, and is capable of con- 
taining several thousand people. 

Curiosity brought crowds of men, women, and children 
around us. They are not in general as well-formed people as 
the Tahitians, and we observed that very many of them were 
afflicted with ophthalmia and elephantiasis. Their dress con- 
sisted of long, narrow leaves, thickly strung on a piece of 
bark, long enough to tie round the loins. All of them were 
tattooed, more or less, about the legs and arms, but ornaments 
they had none. Both men and women are fond of bathing, 
and they spend much of their time in the water. They 
seemed to have no idea of money, but set great value on every- 
thing in the way of clothing and iron tools. They eagerly 
exchanged their largest and finest- wrought mats for a hatchet, 
or a plam iron; ink and paper were also sought after by 
some. 
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On the afiemckm of the 20th we sailed for the neighbor- 
ing island, Upolu. A few days after the ^^ Peacock's" arrival 
here, an American, named Terry, gave information against a 
native, who had murdered an American seaman that was living 
on the island some twenty months before. Mr. Baldwin and 
the master-at-arms, with several marines, were immediately 
sent to secure him. After looking for hiin for some time, he 
was pointed out to Mr. B., who arrested him and brooght 
him on board the ship, where he was confined and ironed. 
Some days afterward Captain Hudson demanded an investi- 
gation of the matter. On the 26th the chiefs assembled from 
the different parts of the island in the Council-House. The 
missionaries, Messrs. Williams and Mills, and Mr. Cunning- 
ham, H. B. M. Vice-Consul for fhe Samoan Islands, were 
present, and offered to act as interpreters during the investiga- 
ticm between Captain Hudson and the chiefs. The prisoner 
was sent for on board the ship, and brought before the assem- 
bly in charge of an officer, and a file of marines. He owned 
that he committed the murder, and assigned his reason for 
doing it. He wanted, he said, to get possession of the white 
man's property. This admission established the guilt of the 
prisoner, and Captain Hudson decided that he must die ; but 
the chiefs expressed great repugnance to this punishment, and 
proposed buying him off with mats, tappa, &c., according to 
the Samoan custom. Captain H. told them the Christian 
custom was to take life for life ; therefore they must punish 
him with deatii. After much deliberation the chiefs approved 
of the sentence, but objected to its being carried into execu- 
tion on shore. They again asserted that they knew no such 
laws, and strenuously urged that the criminal should be car- 
ried on board the ship and executed there. To this it was 
replied that the execution must take place on shore, in order 
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that the people might see what they had to expect when they 
killed an American citizen. 

It was believed by the officers of this ship that the chiefs 
would have finally complied with all of Captain Hudson's de- 
mands, had the " Vincennes" kept out of the way, but she 
now made her appearance, and upon its being reported to 
Captain JVilkes what was going on, he repaired to the Council- 
House, and after holding a private interview with Captain 
Hudson, ordered the prisoner to be returned to the ^^ Peacock," 
at the same time requesting Mr. Mills to state to the assembly 
that the criminal would be taken away from Upolu, and left 
on some uninhabited island. 

Upolu is one of those islands which, together with Sari, 
Tutuilla and Manono, constitute that group of islands which 
go under the cognomen of " Navigator's Group." The soil 
is, generally speaking, very fertile, being in most parts com- 
posed of a dark, rich mould, from which spring spontaneously 
a strong luxuriant vegetation of perpetual verdure. This 
manifests itself in various species of grass, shrubbery, fruit 
trees, and forest timber. 

From the location of the island, almost in the centre of the. 
tropics, it might be inferred that an atmosphere of very high 
temperature must be the necessary consequence. Such, how- 
ever, is not the fact. Experience has shown that it is more 
temperate than many regions beyond the torrid zones. The 
hour of greatest heat is about 3 o'clock P. M., when the 
thermometer averages 78° of Fahrenheit. Earthquakes are 
frequent, though not violent. 

By far the largest portion of the inhabitants live on the 
sea-coast, because they have there great facilities for fishing. 
They constaruct their houses after the manner of those we saw 
at Tutuilla. The men only are tattooed, and the p3.rt of the 
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body thus oniamented is from the wtust to the knee. It is 
very tastefully done, and one would imagme it to have been 
adopted in imitation of breeches. It does, in fact, somewhat 
abate the appearance of nakedness, and thus give an air of 
decency. It is the ceremony of initiation into manhood. Fish 
is an almost daily article of food with those who live on th« 
coast. They have various ways of catching these ; they use 
the hook, net, and spear, and for lobsters, &c., a kind of a 
trap-basket. They construct also a sort of pond, or inclosure 
of mats and cocoa-nut branches, leaving one end open. A 
party then spread about, and drive the fish in, and thus often 
inclose a large number at once. 

Their manufactures consist of mats, cloth, and baskets. 
This is the work of women; they make various sorts of 
mats — ^some of the strong leaf of the pandanus, in nearly its 
fuU breadth, for spreading on the floor — some of the same leaf 
split into small shreds for sleeping upon. A much finer mat, 
the weaving of which will occupy a woman twelve or eighteen 
months, is woven with the same leaf into very narrow pieces, 
which are made tough and durable by being baked in an oven, 
and then soaked in sea-water. The mat is so fine as to be 
almost as pliable as linen. These are the dresses on special 
occasions — the common one being like that we saw worn by the 
people of Tutuilla. They look very rich and elegant, espe- 
cially when trimmed with red or yellow feathers. 

The Tapa is made as elsewhere from the Chinese paper- 
mulberry. This is also in extensive use for clothing and bed- 
covering. They print some of it in neat patterns, and dye 
some pieces all black, or brown. It wears better than the 
cloth made at Tahiti. 

Nets are made from the bark of the hibiscus, a tree which 
is very common. Their construction }$ very much the same 
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as the ordinary fishing-net in use among us, with stones in- 
stead of bits of lead, and pieces of light wood instead of oork. 
The making of these is a distinct trade. They also make 
from the above materials some very neat and nseful baskets. 

Their food is prepared in the way practised in Tahiti, and 
they have many dishes which are rich and agreeable to the 
palate. 

The women are treated with as much consideration as in 
any part of the world, and are not suffered to do any out-door 
work. They are cleanly in their haj^its, and bathe daily, after 
which they anoint themselves with oil and turmeric. The 
girls are pretty, and quite modest. Their complexion is a 
lighter brown than that of the Tahitian women. It is the 
practice of mothers here to suckle their children until they 
are five or six years of age, and I myself saw a woman who 
gave nourishment to two children of difierent ages at once. 

The mariage-vow is observed with strict fidelity. The 
usual mode of courtship is for the man to take a basket of 
fruit and ofier it to the object of his choice. If the young 
woman partakes of it, his addresses are favorably received, 
and he appUes to his chief for permission to marry. When 
this is granted, he calls on the parents of the girl, and pays 
them a stipulated price for her, which varies with the re- 
spectability and circumstances of her family. The ceremony 
is concluded with a grand feast, to which the relatives and 
acquaintances of the parties are invited. 

Children are brought up without severity. As soon as the 
boy can make use of his hands and feet, his father furnishes 
him with a little bow and arrow, and exercises him in shooting 
at a target, or throwing stones at a mark by the sea-side. 

Their burials are conducted as follows: — The body is 
enveloped in several thicknesses of tapa, and placed in a grave 
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aboat three feet deep, with fioifers and shrubbery planted 
around. No arms, or food is deposited with the bodieg ; for, 
according to their belief, they have all these things provided 
for them in tho world of spirits. After the body has lain in 
the grave a year or two, they take up the skull and place it in 
a box in their houses. The object of this practice, I am told, 
is^ to prevent their enemies obtaining possession of them in 
times of war, when it is a common custom to violate the 
sanctity of the grave. The relatives of the deceased show 
their grief by burning themselves and scratching their faces. 

Their amusements consist of dances, wrestling-matches, 
sham club-fi^ts, and a variety of games. All the dances 
I saw were very indecorous, so much so as to make it improper 
to attempt a description of them here. Young women had a 
share in them, and it seemed to me that their attitudes were 
of a character still more disgusting than those of the men. 
The music accompanying the dances consisted of drums,* 
fiutes,t and singing. It is said that the sham-fights sometimes 
last a whole day, and usually end in bloody noses and broken 
heads and limbs. Their arms consist of spears, clubs, bows 
and arrows. The spear is pointed with bone, and is con- 
sidered a very formidable weapon. 

The government resembles the early state of the European 
• nations under the feudal system. Their orders of dignity 
answers to barons, vassals, and villeins. Great respect is paid 
to the chiefs, and particularly to the highest class. The 
"Tuper," or barons, are lords of the several districts into 
which the island is divided. The vassals superintend the cul- 
tivation of the ground, and the villeins, or the common people, 
perform all the laborious work. The whole power lies in the 

* The Samoan dram 1« made of a piece of wood hallowed ont 
t This flata ia made of bamboo. 
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chiefs of the first class. Their meetings are called ^^ Fonos," 
Vrhiclw signifies in English, a Greneral Assembly. The eldest 
chief present presides, and they are conducted with much 
ceremony. The person who wishes to speak must first obtain 
the permission to do so from the presiding chief. The common 
people are required to stand at a respectful distance from the 
chiefs, nor can an inferior chief stand or lie down before a 
superior one. It is the custom, before the Fono proceeds to 
business, to compliment the presiding chief, and to invoke 
blessings on him that his life may be prolonged and pros- 
perous. 

The most usual forms of punishment for crimes, are cuttmg 
off the nose and ears of the offender, flogging, exposure of the 
naked body to the sun, confiscation of property and banish- 
ment. Adultery is punishable with death. The punishment 
for murder is not specified by law, but is left for the relatives 
of the person slain to demand the atonement. Most gene- 
rally, however, pardon is purchased for the murderer by his 
friends, who, like himself, are liable to be revenged on by the 
aggrieved party, so long as the affair remains unsettled. 

There are several missionary stations* on Upolu, and many 
of the inhabitants have embraced Christianity. Those who 
still adhere to their ancient religionf are called Devils. They 
may be distinguished from the Christians by their haar,t ' 
which they allow to grow luxuriantly all over the head ; they 

* Xbe fint miffionariM to theie isUndf belonged to the Weilejan deDominatioii, 
but thej were loon after faceeeded by those of the Engliah Board, the Wesleyana 
abandoning the Held for that of the Fcjee Group. They are mctch reipeeted by 
the natirei, and their labors hare been attended with beneficial ret ultt. 

f It Tery much retemblei the religion of most heathen nationi. Its divinities ara 
the offprings of fear. The Priesthood is hereditary. The priests are the men of 
science, and to their care are intrusted all the sick, whom they attempt to cura by 
ridiculous ceremonies and enchantments. 

I The Christians cut their hair short, and hare abandoned their old dances. 
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are also more indolent and less intelligent than those of their 
brethren who have been converted. 

During onr stay at Ux)ola the trading-master was stationed 
on shore daily, for the purpose of purchasing provisions for 
the squadron. Here all sorts of articles were displayed ; but 
those which took best with the natives were hatchets, knives, 
blue nankeen, and chisels. Though the weather was gene- 
rally unfavorable, we obtamed very good rates for our chro- 
nometers. The scientific gentlemen were constantly employed 
in making excursions into the interior of the island, to collect 
specimens and information in their respective departments. 
Officers were also stationed on shore day and night for the 
purpose of making observations on the tides. In short, every 
^ertion was made to promote the interests of the Expedi- 
tion. 

On the afternoon of November 10th we proceeded to sea, 
in company with the rest of the squadron. 

On the 11th, I received orders to join the "Vincennes." 
During the early part of this day we experienced a very heavy 
shower of rain, accompanied with much thimder. 

At 11.80 P. M., we arrived oflF Wallis Island. While we 
were making a survey of tiiis island, a canoe, paddled by two 
men, came alongside, a circumstance which Captain Wilkes 
availed himself of to land the native prisoner who killed our 
countryman. 

The island is well inhabited, but the two natives who came 
off to the ship assured us that there was no communication 
between it and the Samoan group. Tuvi — for that was the 
prisoner's name— -was kindly treated during his confinement on 
board the ^^ Peacock," and seemed much distressed in parting 
with her officers and crew. He was about thirty years of age, 
and had a wife and several children. His stature was tiiat 
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of an ordinary-Bized man, and there was nothing of the sinister 
expression in his countenance. 

Wallis Island is situated in latitude IS"" 24' 00'' south, and 
longitude 176° 09' 00" east. From the name one would 
naturally suppose it was a single island. Such, however, is 
not the case* It is a group of small islands encircled by one 
extensive reef, against which the swell of the ocean may be 
seen breaking at all times. The native name of the principal 
island is Wea, and it is tolerably high, but the others are 
low, resembling the Coral Island of the Paumato Group. All 
are thickly covered with trees, and well inhabited. The two 
natives who came on board informed us that there was a good 
anchorage inside of the reef, and plenty of provisions to be had 
from the inhabitants. It is said that the Catholic missionaries 
who were expelled from Tahiti, were landed here, and that 
they have made many converts among the natives. 

When the survey was finished we again made all sail, and 
stood to the southward. 

On the following morning we passed Horn Island, dis- 
covered abput the year 1616, by Le Maire. It is high and 
well wooded. As for the inhabitants, I am unable to speak 
of them. 

At early daylight on the 18th, Matthew's Rock was re- 
ported in sight. We bore away for it, and when within half 
a mile of its northernmost point, measured base by sound with 
the " Peacock," and angled on it in order to fix its position. 
A boat, with Drs. P. and F., was also sent to make an 
examination of the rock. It is about half a mile in circum- 
ference, and very steep and rugged ; our boat, therefore, found 
great difficulty in efiecting a landing. Here and there in spots 
may be seen some soil bearing bushes. In general a naked- 
ness of rock characterize the prospect. Immense numbers of 
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birds were perched upon it. The boat having returned we 
resumed our course. 

On the 24th of November we experienced a severe thunder 
storm. The ship was struck by lightning several times, and 
the forward conductor was broken into many pieces, but 
neither the riggbg nor hull were damaged. The wmd blew vie 
lently from the southwest, and during the continuance of flie 
storm the thermometer waS observed to fall from 85° to 69°. 
After sunset, as the wind increased in strength, ^^ all hands 
were called," the topsails were close-reefed, and a signal 
made for the rest of the squadron to adopt the same pre- 
caution. Our position at meridian was, according to dead 
reckoning, in latitude 32° 56' 00'' south, and longitude 160* 
20' 48" east. 

Two days after this storm we passed Lord Howe's Island 
and Ball's Pyramid, and several other small islands, called 
Admiralty Rocks. The two first mentioned are high, bleak, 
rugged rocks. 

On the 27th we saw several fin-back whales, also a great 
number of birds, among which were four or five very large 
albatrosses. 

At 10 A. M. on the 27th, we made the coast of New Hol- 
land, or New South Wales, on the weather-beam. At 7.40 
P. M. descried Sydney light-house, and at 9 called all hands 
to work ship into port. We then stood jfor the harbor, and by 
10.37 anchored in seven fathoms water oflF the town of Sydney, 
abreast of Fort M'Quarie, without any of her citizens, or 
the garrison's being aware of our character. The "Pea- 
cock " followed in our track, and anchored within a cable's 
length of us. The remaining vessels came in the following 
day. 

The fact of our coming in here in the night, and that too 
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without the aid of a pilot, appeared to have excited no little 
sensation among the people on shore. Several of the news- 
papers spoke of it next morning as something very remarkable, 
and jocularly declared it to be a " Yankee trick," done for 
the purpose of saving the pilotage, and in perfect keeping with 
our usual keenness in money matters. It would have been 
rather a serious joke though, had the object of our visit been 
hostile, for we might have possessed ourselves of the fort, and 
then bombarded the town with the greatest ease. 

Of this, however, they were as sensible as ourselves, and 
the necessity of fortifying the harbor more effectually, and of 
being more vigilant, became fully impressed upon their minds. 
There are many excellent sites for fortresses, so that the 
harbor might be rendered perfectly inaccessible to an enemy's 
vessels. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

AUSTRALIA, OR NEW HOLLAND, OR THE LAND OF ANOMALIES. 

While the Portnguese and the Spaniards, early in the 
sixteenth century, were extending^heir enterprise through the 
seas of the further east, rumors reached Europe of a new con- 
tinent on the south. The navigator, driven by contrary winds 
and currents beyond the bounds of his ordinary enterprise, 
discovered different points of land, which, for a long period, 
none endeavored to examine. The Spaniards had been navi- 
gating the Indian Archipelago for more than eighty, and the 
Portuguese for nearly a hundred years, before the name of 
any mariner became connected with the discovq^r of Australia. 
The imknown southern land, (Terra Australis incognito,) and 
the southern land of the Holy Spirit, (Australia del Spiritu 
Santo,) were indefinitely mentioned in their records, yet no ex- 
plorer ventured to approach the mysterious coast, dimly seen 
by the chance-voyager in those remote seas. 

In 1605, however, the Dutch, eager to obtain a maratime 
superiority in those distant regions, equipped the yatch " Duy- 
fen," which sailed from the x)ort of Bantam, in Java, to 
explore the coast of New Guinea. Returning from this expe- 
dition, {he little vessel entered the waters of the shores of 
Australia, and sailed into the great Gulf of Carpentaria. To 
these early voyagers all seemed desolate and barren, for, since 
the discovery of America, the voyage of Vasco di Gama, and 
the exploration of the Indian Archipelago, the navigator con- 
tmually thirsted for some new Chersonese, where gold was to 
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be found in every stream, where amber was washed up on the 
beach, wh^e spices perfumed the forests, and pearls were 
plentiful in the shallow waters near the shore. The wild 
aspect of the Australian coasts consequently offered little 
temptation to them. Nevertheless, Spanish, Dutch, and 
English mariners continued to visit those seas, Dampier, 
between 1684^ and 1700, exploring a portion of the north- 
western coast, send surveying it in the rude manner of his time. 
Half a century of further research added little to the world's 
knowledge of this great region ; but 1770 brought the advent 
of Captain Cook, whose immortal memory is associated with 
so many seas and shores. He discovered the eastern coast of 
Australia from Cape Howe to Cape York, naming the region 
New South Wales. Many successive voyagers followed, each 
of whom contributed some tracing to the sea-board of this vast 
territory, until Captain Stokes, about eight years ago, made the 
entire cuxuit oftthe island, and first enabled the geographer ac- 
curately to lay down the leading features of its mighty outline.* 
The daring navigators of Europe explored the shores of 
Australia, marking its outlaying islands, endeavoring to dis- 
« cover the mouths of rivers, fixing the position of harbors, and 
laying down the general outline of the island; while inland 
discovery commenced much later, and made a slower progress. 
In the south, ridges of hills were known to exist, and believed 
to be impassable. Not lofty, but precipitous and rugged, they 
were intersected by deep chasms and broad, barren valleys, 
sprinkled with half-blasted trees, and piled with masses of 
sandstone rock — ^landscapes sublime in their melancholy deso- 
lation. The blue mountains, so named from their habitual 

* To those familiar with the hiitory of maratime discovery, the mention of such 
names aa New Holland, New South Wales, Tasmania, Van Diemaa's Land, De Witta, 
Ac, wiU at once recall the numeroos voyages and Toyagwa connected with th* 
gradaal exploration of Australia. 
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aspect, were long considered impassable ; but when English 
colonists in New South Wales were straitened for room, they 
lodged for wider pastmres for their flocks, and more extensive 
lands for the cultivation of com and vegetables. Necessity 
then opened a passage through the hills — the Bathurst plains 
were discovered, and a stage-coach rattled along a well-made 
road winding among the mountain-passes. In other directions 
adventurous men, starting from different points, attempted to 
explore the interior of Australia ; but as yet all have been 
unsuccessful in their endeavors to reach the centre, and he 
who traveled farthest, at the utmost point of his journey, has 
only cast his eyes orer a monotonous desert, apparently of 
interminable extent. 

Australia is situated in the immense ocean stretching to 
the southeast of Asia, and lies in nearly the same latitude 
as the Cape of Good Hope and Brazil. Equal in surface 
to four-fifths of the European continent, it extends from 
113° 05' 00" to 158** 16' 00" east longitude, and from 
10** 39' 00' to 39° 11' 00" south latitude. The area is cal- 
culated at 3,000,000 square miles, and the coast line at 7,750. 
The whole of this immense mass of land is solid and compact, 
broken by few indentations of the ocean. 

The mariner, for the first time approaching Australia on 
its western coast, perceives few of those natural charms 
painted by so many writers. Along these shores, even now 
very rarely visited, there is little to allure the eye. A mono- 
tonous plain, bounded in the distance by a chain of bleak 
hills, stretches from the sea, and over the surface of this vast 
leivel are scattered sweeps of ground blackened by the passage 
of fliames. The few wandering tribes leading a nomade life 
in this part of the island, frequently, by accident, or inten- 
tionally, kindle the tall, dry grasses or the low bush. The fire, 
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seisdng greedily on the parched vegetation, travels with great 
rapidity, and driven by the wind spreads to the base of the 
hills, where the conflagration spends its {ory. As we proceed 
farther northward,.ih6 shores beccone strewn with enormous 
masses of rock, extending to some distance from the beach. 
It is supposed that formerly the land here was considerably 
more elevated than at present, and that the action of water 
has levelled it, leaving the more durable masses unremoved. 
Some eminences, covered with a vegetation richer than that of 
Brazil or Borneo, with occasional fertile plains, present them- 
selves in marked contrast with the general aridity of the coast. 

On the northern shores the same level prevails. Flinders 
sailed 175 leagues without seeing any hill higher than the 
mast of a sloop. 

Along the Gulf of Carpentaria few elevations occur ; but 
reaching the eastern coast, the view is no longer monotonous 
or dreary. New scenes continually unfold themselves — ^forests 
and open plains, and valleys running up between the hills, 
and a more numerous population enlivening the country. 
Passing between the shore and that great barrier-reef which 
outlies the eastern coast of New Holland for more than six 
hundred miles, we enter the principal field of British enter- 
prise, where the coast is marked by a thousand fantastic 
irregularities. A line of precipitous cliffs extends far towards 
the south, a huge breach in this natural wall becomes appa- 
rent ; and while the eye is resting on the grim magnificence of 
these granite barriers, the vessel glides between the rocks, 
and reposes in the superb harbor of Port Jackson. The 
shore, sweeping in gentle slopes toward the hills, is covered 
>vith a natural growth of verdure. The sea, blue and brilliant, 
flows into beautiful bays, where vessels lie safe after their 
long voyage from Europe. White stone-built villas, with 
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graceful gardens and groves, lend artificial charms to a land- 
scape naturally picturesque ; and Sydney, the capital of New 
South Wales, with its forts and light-houses, its churches, 
hospitals, and custom-house, full of traffic, and smoking in the 
heat of industry, appears like the creation of enchantment. 
The industry of Europe, planted in Australia, now ploughs 
the sea between Port Jackson and Moreton Bay with steamers, 
which prepare the mind for the scene presented within ; but 
with this exception, the change from the outer view to the 
panorama of Sydney, is as that from a lifeless desert to an 
English seaport. 

Towards the west the surface again becomes level — ^irregu- 
larities are few — ^tall, sloping clifis commence, and the country 
sinks into a plain covered with scrub, and extending as far as 
the south-western point of the island. There, rises a range of 
low hills, continuing as far as Gautheaume Bay, where we reach 
again the desolate level from whence our circuit commenced. 

The streams in South Australia and Western Australia 
are, in comparison, insignificant ; but it is a received opinion 
among many geographers that great water-springs exist in the 
island, which will ultimately burst from the earth, flow 
together, form themselves channels, and find outlets at various 
places along the coast. At present, in the river-system of 
Australia, as well as in its mountains,* valleys, and geolo- 
gical formation, its botany and its zoology, we discover a 
strong support of the theory that this region is of recent 
emergence from the ocean. Formerly, Captain Sturt believes 
it consisted of an archipelago of islands. The bed of the 
ocean, upheaved by the agency of subterranean fires, raised 

* In tbe countrtM of Ui«old world, ereiy range, however tortaooi, agreei in general 
direction with the length of the continent. In Anatralia the caM ie reverted— the 
hills run transvenelx frov north to tonth. 
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the whole to a level, and the action of the great sea sweeping 
oyer it has produced these strange appearances, which have 
earned for Australia its curious title — the Land of Anomalies. 
The researches of travelers in the interior will at no distant 
day, lay it open to examination ; and when the great doubt is 
removed, science will explain with accuracy phenomena at the 
present day so perplexing. 

Eighty years ago the adventurous voyager. Captain Cook, 
sailed along the eastern coast of Australia, and there, in 
latitude 33° south, discovered a commodious inlet. Near the 
water's edge he saw many curious flowers blooming wild, and 
from them named the place Botany Bay. The account of his 
visit was circulated in England, and, sixteen years later, it 
was resolved to establish a colony in some part of the unknown 
southern land. Botany Bay was thought of. In 1787, the 
" Sirius " and the " Supply," with six transports and three 
store-ships, sailed with the germs of a new colony on board. 
Besides the crews and 166 marines, there were 757 convicts 
— 665 men and 192 women. Stores and provisions for two 
years were taken, besides agricultural implements and tools, 
with all the necessaries for the foundation of a permanent set- 
tlement. Captain Philip, the appointed governor, took com- 
mand of the squadron, and sailed first to the Cape of Good 
Hope, then belonging to the Dutch, where live stock and 
seeds were procured. At Rio Janeiro more stores were taken 
in, and the expedition steered direct for the new land. Con- 
tinuing their course, they reached Australia after a voyage of 
eight months and one week. Botany Bay appeared to pro- 
mise little ; water seemed scarce, and an aspect of aridity on 
the surrounding land decided them to go elsewhere in search 
of a place of rest. The fleet, therefore, weighed anchor; 
and, as they left the bay, two French ships, under La 
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Peraase, entered it. That adTODtnTOUB discoverer stayed two 
months in this haren, and then set sail for the Pacific, disap- 
pearing forever from the sight of civilized man. 

Drawing'near an opening in tlie cliffi, a few miles farther 
nor^, the governor went to examine it in person. The 
Bstivefl collected on the rocks, shoating to the strangers to 
go away ; hut they persevered. Captain Cook had reported 
the existence in this neighborhood of a creek, where boats 
conld be sheltered. A sailor, named Jackson, however, 
declared that a great haven lay within the mighty rocks 
that firowned above them ; and entering between these, the 
explorers were delisted to find a h&rbor of many miles in 
extent. A fine aaobcdng-gronnd was at once chosen, and 
the same of the sailor bestowed on the harbor. 

The spot chosen for debarkation was near a stream of 
freeh water, overnibadowed by trees. Every man literally 
stepped from the boats into a forest. They detached them- 
selves into' parties, and the primeval silence of the shore 
was immediately broken b; sounds which have never since 
died away. Some shouldered the axe and commenced clear- 
ing gronnd for the different encampments; some pitched the 
tents ; some brought from the ships the necessary eUxea, 
and others examined the capabilities of the neighboring soil. 
Every one wandered freely over the country, and wholesale 
disposals were made of land which, fif^ years later, was 
worth more than a thousand guineas an acre. 

The people were then collected together, and the governor's 
oonunission was read, with letters patent for establishing 
courts of justice. The gronnd was gradually cleared, a 
rude farm was prepared to receive the live stock, and gardens 
were laid out for the planting of seeds and roots. Thus vras 
planted the odony of New South Wales. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

AUSTRALIA OR NEW HOLLAND. 

The colony of New South Wales is exceeding precocious, 
approaching fast to commercial and political greatness. It 
promises fair to occupy a commanding position with respect to 
the quarter of the globe in which it is situated. There is very 
little doubt that when sufficiently powerful, the colonists will 
shake off the yoke of the mother country, and erect themselves 
into a separate sovereignty, such a spirit being abundantly 
evident, even at present. They have not as yet the strength 
necessary for an undertaking of so great a magnitude ; but 
none of the inclination is wanting, particularly since the home 
government has threatened to subject them to what they con- 
sider unjust taxation. Already the storm-cloud has began to 
show itself above the horizon, and we will venture to predict, 
the time is not far distant when it will overspread the heavens, 
and shower upon them all the horrors of family strife. A 
population composed, as this chiefly is, of the most turbulent 
and refractory, and of the self-exiled, who have been driven 
from their native land by misery and persecution, are not 
likely to remain long in patient subjection to a country which 
has been the source of their former misfortunes and disgraces, 
and with the recollections of which so much is mingled to 
awaken the bad feelings of the heart. They are constantly 
looking forward for the severance of the tie which binds their 
new home to the parent land. The vicious, because such 
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ebu&cters bate aod {kxr the power that has chastised them ; 
and the unfortunate, because they anticipate from a longer 
connectioD a recurreoce of their past adversity by an introdac- 
tioD of the same cattses which had led to them in a coantiy 
where the tmassisted poor maD, if he woold not die of starva- 
tion, .most plnnge himself in crime. They know well that 
when the majori^is nearly on a footing with regard to wealth, 
chances are great, that eat^ will secnre to himself a compe- 
tency. In a community so circnmstanced, the struggle is not 
with the overwhelming advantages of the rich, but with more 
snrmonntable obstacles. The road to affluence is denied to 
none, and success is dependent on a man's own exertions. 
He will soonest reach the goal who is most industrious and 



The town of Sydney* is in the most flomishing condition, 
trade is ezt^iding and becoming more and niore profitable, 
and emigration flowing into the colony with an enlargmg cur- 
rent^ and compoaed of individuals of that most usefiil clast to 
a young colony — artizans, agriculturists, and such like. 

The pritu^Md article of export is wool. Wheat ranke next 
in importanee; but the crops are uncertain, owing to the long 
and severe droughts to which the country is liable some years. 
These, by the way, are most serious evils to the country, and 
one of the greatest checks to its advancement, and, unfor- 
tunately, irrigation cannot be resorted to as a substitute in 
eoDseqaence of the scarcity of fresh-water streams. The dry 
periods are sometimes so- constant and protracted that every- 

•Sjdnajr Ii Ihs uplUl ol Naw Sonth Vilu, tnd CDDtalu abont UfiW Inhihl- 
tuU Tha ilnMa ara wall laid ont, ud ais npidlj euiag Dp with food honni 
MBItneted of brick. In tlia autern put of tti* town ii I larfe •qaaia. apoo wUoh 
ara ittmUd Ibe CathoUs Cithadnl. tha Ch Jrch ot Bl. Itmm'. and Uic offieai of tba 
ColoBial OOTararaaDt) on tlia *HtarB qna'UT ara aitcniTa pnbUe gioaaAt, and 
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thing becomes parched; all nature mthers under their fiery 
influence ; vegetables, plants, herbs, are destroyed, and the 
fields literally take fire. The ground becomes intensely 
heated, and the fine dust is whirled into the air in such vast 
clouds that the wayfarer is threatened with the same fate 
that sometimes befalls the unlucky traveler in the deserts of 
Africa. These are times which distress not only the grain- 
merchant, but the market generally. Agriculture becomes 
almost neglected, flocks and herds sufier for the want df sus- 
tenance, and are no longer driven, and inland traveling is 
rendered difficult ; hence the supply of wool, provisions, and 
indeed of every marketable commodity, is most sadfy di- 
minished. 

In the course of time, when the wool-trade ceases to be as 
attractive as now^ no longer holding out such allurements to 
the seekers after wealth, many articles will enter into exporta- 
tion which are as yet but little attended to by agriculturists and 
manufacturers. Wine will probably be one of the number, 
the soil and climate being admirably adapted to the cultivation 
of the grape, of which a great abundance is annually raised. 

With respect to mineral resources, this conntsy is not with- 
out them. Lead dnd iron have been found in considerable 
quantities. Coal is plentiful, and used most extensively, as 
well for comfort in cold weather as for manufacturing and 
other purposes. It is inflammable, but emits an exceedingly 
disagreeable smell, and before the appearance of flame throws 
out an immense deal of smoke. As the country becomes 
explored other minerals* will be discovered, which may be 
expected to form materials for future prosperity. 



* I lee by the last accoonts from Sydney that both copper tnd gold htre 
diicoTered, and the former Ji said to be of a rery superior quality. At MoOBt 
Alexander a piece of fold was foond, weighing M oz. 18 dwti 
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At present but little is known of the internal parts of the 

island of New Holland. Exploration has been carried but to 

a small extent, owing principallj to the difficulties attendant 

upon traveling. Water and food cannot always be procured, 

and the natives are hostile. The trifling knowledge that has 

been obtained of this region, shows it to be one of the most 

peculiar in the world — distinct from others, not only in its 

general character, but many individual features, producing 

trees, plants, &c., and several kinds of animated creatures 

which are totally unlike those found elsewhere ; for instance, 

we have cherries growing with their stones outside; trees 

which shed their bark instead of their leaves ; black swans, 

white eagles, quadrupeds with birds' bills, and crabs of an 

ultra-marine color.* 

The human occupantsf of the land even are not without 

their singularities. There is, perhaps, no race of people 



* Of th* 70,000 or 80,000 ipecies of planti described bj boUaitts, 6,710 are alrcedjr 
known to eidst in Amtralie ; of theie only 370 ere common to it and to other countriei, 
while A,440 are altogether peculiar to its eztrordinary soil. Thns, this iiland contri- 
butes to botany nearly a twelfth of the plants known ; but they arc generally of a rery 
low order. Ferns, nettles, flowers, and gruses, haring the form, bulk and habits of 
trees, are abundant. No dense woods have been found, and the groTes, from a peou* 
liar arrangement of their foliage, present a strange appearance, many of the trees 
having their leaves hanging with the edge downwards. Flowering plants of ezoes* 
sire beauty are found ; and the lily, tulip and honeysuckle grow to the size of a 
large standard tree. In the interior immense numbers of prickly plants cover the 
ground, binding down the loose soil, and preventing the drift which distinguishes the 
desert* of Arabia and Africa from the Australian wastes. The xoology of this region 
also presents extraordinary features. The number of known species of mamalia is 
about one thousand ; flAy*eight are found in Australia, of which forty*siz are pecu- 
liar to it, leaving twelve only which it contains in common with other regions. 
Even of these, five are whales and four seals ; another is the strong-winged bat of 
Madagascar ; another, like the Jerboa of America ; and the last, the dog— the animal 
found always where man exists, and rarely, if ever, where he does not Kangaroos, 
however, are almost the only important animal. In the birds and reptiles sissilar 
peculiarities exist. 

t The people who inhabit this extraordinary region belong to the Ethiopic, which Is 
the lowest family of the human race. Many writers with great ingenuity have 
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known to whom they can be compared ; all would suffer by 
the comparison. A resemblance may be. traced between them 
and certain tribes of negroes in Africa ; the complexion is the 
same — if anything, blacker — the shape of the head and some 
of the features similar, but the countenance far more hideous ; 
in fact, imagination cannot conceive the extent of their 
ugliness. Perfectly Satanic in appearance, one fancies him- 
self in the midst of a horde of sooty imps just escaped from 
the dominions of his cloven-footed majesty. They are gene- 
telly tall and shapeless, with exceedingly slender limbs that 
^have scarce even the ordinary enlargements occasioned by the 
muscles. Their manner of living, habits and customs, are 
those of a people plunged in the lowest depths of barbarism, 
and showing but a slight superiority over the beasts of the 
field. They do not settle in communities for mutual pro- 
tection and benefit, but roam at large over the country, sup- 
porting themselves as they best can upon what chance throws 
in their way — sometimes upon fruits and berries, and even 
roots, and sometimes upon snakes and whatever animals they 
succeed in ensnaring. They do not even build huts, but 



attempted to trace the original colonization of Am tralia to a horde of Malays passing 
over in canoes from the Indian Archipelago, across Torres*s Straits to the unknown 
southern land. The color of the skin, howerer, the formation of the skull and the 
limbs, with the genius, the habits, and the general character of the Australians 
identify them with the negro race of New Oiinea. The weapons they employ are 
similar, and their progress in the industrial krts, as well as their mental qualities 
and condition of existence, being infinitely lower than those of the Malay, and 
closely similar to those of the Papuan, destroy the theory of their Malan origin. 
Traditions they hare few, and those but faint and incoherent. It is probable, 
however, that the wild savages of the Indian Archipelago, driven from their original 
homes by the superior civilization of the Malays, put to sea in rude canoes, and 
reaching the mysterious southern land, debarked, and gradually peopled the wil> 
demcss. They left their own rich islands to the conquering Malays, deserting a 
contested heritage for one where security and peace made up for the loss of a soil 
spontaneously productive. That infusion of other blood has taken place is probable, 
but not to such an extent as to have influenced the character of the population. 
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aheHer ihtiiiselYes from the inclemencies of the weather under 
decayed trees. In truth, they are a strange race ; and the 
greatest wonder is that there should be so great a dissimilarity 
between them and the natives of the surrounding islands — 
not only are they altogether unlike in personal appearance, 
but in every other respect. Most of the other islanders 
have light brown complexions, strait hair, and are handsome 
and active — ^live together in villages, under the government of 
something like bands, and in the internal arrangement of 
tbeir huts, manner of living, &c., exhibit quite a correct idiea 
of domestic comfort ; but these, on the contrary, lead a life 
literally that of wild animals. 

Both sexes have the disgusting practice of rubbing fish oil 
into their skins; but they are compelled to do this as A 
protection against mosquitoes, which are very large and bite 
with much severity. Some of them have been seen with the 
entrails of fish frying in the burning sun upon their heads 
until the oil ran down over their foreheads. On particular 
occasions they besmear themselves with red and white clay, 
using the former when preparing to fight — the latter, when 
going to have their dances. The women are subjected to mu- 
tilation of the two first joints of the little finger of the left hand. 
This operation is performed when they are very young, and 
is done, it is said, under the idea that these joints of the little 
finger are in the way when they wind their fishing lines over 
the hand. While fishing the women sing. Those who occupy 
the sea-coast live chiefly on fish, which they roast, for they are 
ignorant of the efiect of fire upon water. A story is told of 
a shipwrecked sailor, who obtained among them the reputation 
of a sorcerer, by boiling a potfuU of water. 

The men do not confine themselves to one wife, but live 
with two or three ; though it has been observed that the first 
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wife claims a superiority of attachment, and an exclusive 
right to the conjugal embraces, while the second, or the one 
last chosen, was compelled to be the drudge and slave of 
both. 

Between the ages of ten and twelve, both males and females 
undergo the operation which they call Inaonoongy viz., that of 
having the nose perforated to receive a reed or bone, which by 
them is considered a great ornament. It is a common prac- 
tice, also, to gash their bodies and to knock out one or two of 
thdr troDt teeth. An English trader once made a large profit 
by selling in London a quantity of these teeth for the use of 
the dentists. 

Their habits are unsociable; they talk very little even 
among themselves, and never permit any one to joke or laugh 
with them. Nor is their character more alluring in other 
respects ; to lie, cheat,, and steal are practices almost univer- 
sal, and owners of sheep, and isolated settlers often suffer from 
their depredations. This is not because they do not know any 
better, for their ideas of property are very distinct, and they 
never steal from one another. They are proud and insolent, 
and nothing will induce them to acknowledge any human 
being as their superior, or to show any marks of respect. 
They address the settlers without the Mr. prefixed to their 
names ; and on entering a room, they never salute or remain 
standing, but immediately seat themselves. Jealousy is a 
prominent feature in the character of the men. The husband 
who suspects another of seducing his wife, either kills one or 
both. The affair is taken up by the tribe, if the party belongs 
to another, and the manner in which it is settled is as fol- 
lows : — the guilty person is furnished with a shield,* and the 

• The natire ntme for thif thield if NiekUiHan. ir i« mtule of th« btrk of th« 
guiB'treeb and has an oral fhape. 
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whole; tribe which he has insulted, cast their spears at him— 
the first throw being made by the member most injured. 

Their mode of making war is peculiar. The aggrieved 
tribe assemble and consult relative to the course to be pur- 
sued. This having been decided on, a messenger is dispatched 
to announce their intention to commence hostilities to the 
opposite party, and £x upon a day for the combat. The 
latter immediately proceed to make all the necessary prepara- 
tions for the approaching contest ; and on the day assigned, 
both parties take the field, accompanied by the women. The 
first onset is made by the oldest woman abusing and taunting 
the opposite side. Then a warrior or two advance, and com- 
mence throwing spears at each other. This exchange of 
missiles continues sometimes for a whole day, and generally 
ends without any fatal consequences, for the warriors are 
picked men, ^ni are celebrated for their skill in avoiding mis- 
siles with their shields. When a warrior of either party is 
killed, the fight ceases, explanations are made, and the parties 
meet amicably to bury the dead ; after which they a|i*?join in 
the performance of a dance called Corrobory. 

They make use of two weapons which we have not seen 
elsewhere — the Dundernel and the Boomereng^ The former 
has a flat curved handle, about two feet in. length, and in 
its general appearance resembles a hatchet.^' It is thrown 
from the hand before coming to close quarters. The Boome- 
reng is a flat stick, three feet long and two inches wide, 
crooked in the centre, forming an angle of fifty degrees. It 
is an implement used both for war and in the chas^ and can 
be thrown by the natives with great precision. 

As might be expected, a people so ignorant as the Austra- 
lians, must also be very superstitious. When the wind groans 
over the hills, they imagine it to be the voice' of an evil spirit, 
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and build fires about their habitations to drive the evil one 
away. A grave placed before the door of a house is a safe- 
guard against thieves. When beneath a rock they will not 
whistle, because ihey say this will cause the rock to fall upon 
them ; of thunder and lightning, they are likewise much 
afraid, and believe that by chanting certain words and breath- 
ing hard they can dispel it. 

Of their opinions with respect to a future state we had very 
defective information. They spoke of some place which they 
believed to be the abode of 1lie dead, but we could not l^am 
that they had any idea of rewards and punishments. Their 
ideas of a deity are distinct — ^they believe in a bdng who is 
all powerful, who created themselves and their country, and 
delights in giving them all the good things of this world which 
they enjoy. 

There are other English settlements in New Holland be- 
sides that of New South Wales, but as our ships did not visit 
them, I am unable to give any detailed description of them. 
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CHAPTER X. 

" Uptom, relaoiaat, from its oosy care, 
The ponderona anchor rises o*er the waTe.*' 

ANTARCTIC CRUISE. 

December 26th. At an early hour this morning the 
sqnadron sailed from Sydney, on an exploring croise in the 
Antarctic Ocean. 

We have not yisited a place since we left the United States 
with which we have been so well pleased, as the capital of 
New South Wales. We received the most marked attention 
while on shore, and had daily invitations from the inhabitants 
to partake of their hospitalities. His Excellency the Gover- 
nor songht an early opportunity to invite Captain Wilkes and 
a number of the other officers, to come and spend several days 
with him at his residence in Paramatta. The officers of the 
50th Regiment gave us a splendid dinner, and the Australian 
Club another. In short, everything was done, both by the 
authorities and citizens, to render our visit a pleasant one. 

December 27th and 28th. During these two days nothing 
of much interest occurred. In the afternoon of the 27th we 
saw several albatrosses, and during the night the sea appeared 
uncommonly phosphorescent. Our observations place us in 
latitude 86^. 48' 00" south, and 151° 00' 00" east. The wind 
is from the eastward, and the weather is pleasant. 

December 29th. The mechanics have been engaged this 
day in securing the ship from the cold, boisterous weather 
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which we may very soon e3q>cct to encounter. The hatches 
have had casings built around them, furnished with doors, the 
seams of the ports are caulked and covered with tarred can- 
vas and sheet-lead, and a stove has been put up on the gun- 
deck, which is to answer the double purpose of wamung the 
ship and drying the wet clothing. The temperature of the 
ship is, I understand, to be regulated by a thermometei^, and 
is never to be higher than 50°, in order that the crew may be 
compelled to take exercise, which is very necessary in cold 
latitudes.. The weather continues pleasant, and the nights are 
beautifully clear and starlight. We are now in latitude 
88° 36' 00" south, and longitude 150° 55' 00" east. 

January 2d. There has been a great change in the ap- 
pearance and feeling of the weather within the last twenty-four 
hours. The horizon looks threatening, and it is cola enough 
to make one feel the want of an overcoat. Owing to the heavy 
mist which prevailed during the night, we lost sight of the 
schooner " Flying Fish," and we have spent a large portion 
of this day in looking for her, but without success. This has 
compelled us to steer for Macquarie Island, the first ap- 
pointed place for the squadron to meet in the event of a sepa- 
ration. 

January 3d. The fog continues very thick, and we have 
reason to believe that we have separated from the ^^ Peacock," 
as we have not seen her since this morning. Two guns were 
fired about noon, in hopes that she might hear us. According 
to our observations, we are in latitude of 49° 25' 00" south, 
and 159° 18' 00" east. The weather grows cold, and the 
wind blows fresh from the northward and eastward. 

January 4th and 5th. During these two days we have had 
much rain, accompanied with thunder and lightning. A vast 
number of Port Egmont hens, petrils, and albatrosses, and one 
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or two seals have been seen. The fog has prevented onr ob- 
taining any astronomical observations for ascertaining our 
position. The wind is still blowing fresh from the northeast. 

January 7th. We have been trying all this day to reach 
Macquarie Island, supposed to be about thirty miles to wind- 
ward of us. But the wind, weather and current being against 
us, we have been obliged tu give it up, and are now steering 
for Emerald Island, our second rendezvous. During the 
greater part of the forenoon the mist was so dense that we 
were unable to see the "Porpoise," although she was not 
more than six hundred yards from us. The temperature now 
is below 40^. Our observations make the latitude to be 
64** 17' 88" south, and longitude 160^ 68' 00" east. Since 
sunset the wind has. moderated, and the sky appears much 
more promising than it has done for some days past. 

January 9th. This morning wc passed the locality given 
on the chart to Emerald Island, but saw nothing of it. We 
therefore concluded that the chart is incorrect. A great 
number of gray petrils have been seen, and we have also 
passed several patches of kelp. The barometer stands at 
30.00 inches, but the thermometer has fallen to 32^, and the 
atmosphere is very raw. 

January 10th. Wo encountered to-day, for the first time, 
several icebergs and some drift-ice ; the former were several 
miles in circumference, but there was nothing very striking in 
their shape. The sea beat against their sides, and produced 
a noise similar to that made by breakers. A dense fog has 
succeeded to the clear weather we had yesterday. Our^ lati- 
tude is 6r 07' 00" south, longitude 162^ 32' 00" east. * 

January 11th. There has been a great number of ice- 
bergs in sight this day. We estimate several to be five miles 
long and three hundred feet in height. They all had flat 
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tops, with sides full of cayities, caused by the waves dashing 
against them. 

About 9 P. M., we passed to the eastward of a point of 
fipld-ice,* which proved to be the edge of a " barrier ;" stood 
in to the southward until 10.85 P. M., when we found our- 
selves completely embayed, having solid ice as far as could be 
seen fronuthe mast-heads, except to the northward. We are 
now "hove-to" to wait for daylight. The barometer con- 
tinues to stand at 30.00 inches, though the wind has hauled 
around to the'westward, and the temperature is two degrees 
colder than yesterday. According to our observations the lati- 
tude is 64° lO' 00" south, and longitude 164° 31' 00" east. 

January 13th. At early dawn we made sail, and com- 
menced to work along the " barrier" to the westward. About 
9 P. M., it being very foggy, we lost sight of the " Porpoise," 
and have not seen her since.' The temperature is now 30°, 
and our decks and rigging are covered with ice. A great 
number of icebergs have been seen, and owing to the thickness 
of the weather, we came very near running into several. The 
latitude by "dead reckoning" at meridian was 64° 08' 00" 
south, longitude 165° 27' 00" east. 

January 14th. The weather continues thick and disagree- 
able, but the wind has shifted to the northward and westward. 
About noon the fog lifted for a short time, and we counted 
sixty icebergs in sight. They excited much curiosity, as they 
presented a magnificent spectacle. Every fantastic form and 
variety of tint was there. Masses, assuming the shape of a 
Gothic church, with arched windows and doors, and all the 
rich drapery of that style, composed, apparently, of crystal, 
showing all the shades of opal, or of emerald green ; pillars 
and inverted cones, pyramids and mounds of every shape^ 

* A piece of ice lo large thtt iU extent etnnot be teen. 
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TaDejs and lakes, domes supported by round transpar^t 
columns of ceruUan hue, and cities and palaces as white as the 
purest alabaster. The liveliest imagination could not paint 
to itself a scene more rich and grand, and we stood gazing 
at it with astonishment and admiration until it was again 
enveloped in the fog. 

January 16th. Towards noon the wind shifted to the 
northward, and at 8 P. M., to the southward and eastward, 
when it also became very light. Weather, during the first 
part, thick ; during the latter part, mild and pleasant. In the 
afternoon sounded with 250 fathoms line — no bottom. Tem- 
perature at that depth 81^, the same as at the surface. Dur- 
ing the day passed through great quantities of drift ice ; saw 
several whales, a seal, and a great number of snow-birds. 
Latitude at noon 66° 00' 02" south, longitude 156° 02' 00" 
east. 

January 17th. Commenced with light airs from the south- 
ward, and thick weather. Lay- to from 1 to 8.80 A. M., when 
it cleared off. At 4 P. M. the wind shifted again to the west- 
ward. At 6.15 P. M. we descried two sail— one to wind- 
ward and the other to leeward — proved to be the " Peacock " 
and ^^ Porpoise ;'^ passed several icebergs of a pinnacle-shape. 
We have now reached the latitude of 66° 26 00" south, and 
our nights are only four hours long. The weather has be- 
come more mild since the fog has disappeared, and being 
able to see our way among the ice-islands, we are making a 
fine progress. 

January 19th. Yesterday nothing worthy of notice tran- 
spired. This morning we found ourselves in a large bay ; the 
" Peacoct^' was in sight, and appeared to be standing to the 
westward. The water has a green appearance, but we have 
not been able to obtain bottom. It is believed by many of us 
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that we are in the vicinity of land ; saw, in the course of the 
afternoon, several whales, and a flock of petrels of a species 
different from any heretofore observed by us. For the past 
three hours appearances have been visible both to the south- 
east and southwest which very much resemble mountains.* 

January 20th. Last night we Vitnessed a magnificent 
Aurora Australis. It rose in the south — ^a sort of semi-arch 
of light — and then across the heavens in almost every direc- 
tion, darted columns of a luminous character. The light was 
so bright that we, could see to read the finest print with ease. 
In half an hour it had all disappeared. The weather is still 
mild. Saw several sperm-whales, and a flock of ice-pigeons, 
of wUch we were fortunate enough to obtain specimens. 

January 22d. At 3 P. M. the wind came out from the 
southward. Towards noon we stood along a line of icebergs, 
the surface of which was of a yellowish color. We also re- 
marked about the same time, that the water had become v6ry 
much discolored. A flock of ducks were also seen. Latitude 
in at noon 66^ 12' 26" south, lon^tude 149** 44' 00" east. 
Temperature of air 25**, water 31°. After sunset the wind 
shifted again to the southward and westward. 

January 23d. The weather continues mild and pleasant. 
At 12.30 P. M. tacked ship to the southward and eastward to 
clear the "barrier" of ice, which bore east-by-south. At 
2 P. M. a large, deep bay showed itself to the southward, 
which we entered, and soon after observed appearances of 
land, both to the eastward and westward. By midnight we 
again reached the " barrier," and therefore were compelled to 
stand back. Numerous birds were seen about the ship. 

•The lame appcarancei were obierved bjr the " Petcock " and the " Porpoise," tnd 
Jt. is now fully eitabliabed that thoy were high land, and formed a part of tha Aa- 
(arctic continent discovered by the Expedition. 
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January 25th. To-day the crew has been employed in 
filling up the tanks with ice, obtained from an iceberg which 
was towed alongside. Those who have used the water pro- 
cured by this method, represent it as being of an excellent 
quality. Each piece was allowed t^^ remain on deck some 
time for the salt water to drain off. In the afternoon we 
landed on the solid ice, and took some magnetic, observations. 
We are once more steering to the southward. Latitude in at 
noon 67** 04' 87" south, longitude 147° 42' 00" east. Tem- 
perature of air 26°, water 29°. 

January 28th. During these twenty-four hours we fell in 
with the "Porpoise," and communicated with her. We 
found both officers and crew well and in good spirits. We 
received from her some specimens — ^among others the skins of 
two sea-elephants. The wind is now blowing fresh from the 
southward and eastward, and the weather has again become 
very thick. The cold is intense, and coffee has been served to 
the crew at the commencement of each watch, which is found 
very warming and refreshing. 

January* 29th. The weather continues unfavorable. At 
9.45 A. M., the fog lifted, and we again discovered high land 
a-head. We steered for it by the most open route, but after 
a run of about forty miles, we were obliged to retrace our 
course. We found ourselves beset by ice-islands and floe- 
ice,* while at times the fog was so dense that the largest objects 
could not be seen through it. At 10 P. M., the wind blew very 
fresh, and we had many narrow escapes. We passed so near 
several of the bergs, that we could distinctly hear the waves 
dashing against their sides. Latitude in by " dead reckoning " 
65° 28' 00" south ; longitude 140° 45' 00" east. Tempera- 
ture of air 28°. We are now hove-to, it being too dark to run. 

"'A piece of ioe of eoniidertble sixa^ bat the frztwt of which can be diitioguUhed. 
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January 80th. Early this morning we discovered more 
land to the southward and westward. It was several thou- 
sand feet high, and extended to the east and west as far as 
the eye could reach. We steered for it under all sail, intend- 
ing, if possible, to effect a landing upon some part of its coast ; 
but by 8 o'clock we reached the icy barrier, and thus were 
the third time compelled to turn bacio How very provoking ! 
We found our latitude to be, when nearest to the barrier, 
66° 88' 00" south ; longitude 140** 00' 00" east. Depth of 
water was twenty-five fathoms — the color, a yellowish cast, or 
dirty green. Two ledges, composed of volcanic rock, were 
distinctly seen ; we also observed some columns bearing south, 
which had the appearance of volcanic smoke. To the west- 
ward of our position were numerous icebergs, which appeared 
to be aground. In the course of the afternoon, the wind, 
which in the morning had been moderate, freshened to a gale ; 
and, by 6 o'clock, we called all hands, and reduced sail to a 
close-reefed main-topsail and fore-storm staysail. The cold 
is very severe, and a number of the " look outs " have been 
badly frozen. 

January 81st. There is no improvement in the weather. 

February 1st. Last night the gale abated, and we are now 
favored with mild, pleasant weather. How grateful this feels 
after the stormy scenes we have passed through within the 
last forty-eight hours ! Our sick-list the last week has been 
very large. The fleet-surgeon attributes it to the climate, and 
has recommended to Captain Wilkes to return north.* Many 
of the men are affected with boils, which renders them almost 
useless. Rheumatic affections are also exceedingly prevalent. 

February 3d. On this day we e3q)erienced another severe 
storm. 

* llilf reeommendttion wm not lUtoned to. 
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During &e 4tli, 6th, and 6tli, the weather continaed onfa- 
Tonble. 

On the 7th, we bad clear weather and made vei? good pro- 
gress. The Antarctio Contiiient was several times in B^;ht in 
the coarse of the day, and a point of it, situated in latitude 
66** 48' 00" south, and longitude 131° 40* 00" east, was 
named Cape Can-, after the first-lieutenant of this ship. 
The health of the crew is improving. 

February 11th. We had moderate breezes from the south- 
ward and westward, accotnpanied with snow at intervals. 
Great nnmberB of penguins and petrels seen about Uie ship ; 
. also a flock of birds, about the eize of a gray plover, having 
black heads and bills, a white ring round the neck, and a 
small white spot on the tail — the rest of the body of a pale ash 
color ; Aeii flight and whistle were also similar to the plover. 
The ontinent was in sight to the westward, and the sea quite 
smoodi and studded with icebergs of every vaiiety of shape. 
During the night we hove-to, it being very dark. 

February i2th. At 8 A. M., we made sail. At 1 P. M., 
observed a range of mountains covered with snow, for which 
we steered until we came to the barrier of ice. From 2 to 
4.30 P. M., we " lay-to," in hopes of discovering an opening 
by which we could get near the land ; but none appeared. As 
usual, the barrier was formed of solid ice, and its line was 
nearly strai^t. Our latitude was 64° 56' 00" south ; lonp- 
tude 112° 17' 00" «»8t. At 4.45 sounded with 150 fathoms 
line— thennconeter attached — temperature at that depth 29°, 
at die surface 80°. The color of the water was dirty green. 
Current there was none. At sunset land was Btill in sight, 
bearing from southwest-by-south to west half-north. 

February 14th. The weather continaes pleasant. At 
daylight worked up for tho clearest passage, and stood in for 
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the continent among large brash-ice,* until 11«30 A. M., 
when the masses of ice became so thick as to render all far- 
ther approach impossible. We were compelled to put the 
helm up and wear ship, picking our way out through passages 
not more than thirty feet in width. We saw distinctly from 
sixty to seventy miles of coast, and a mountain in the interior, 
which we estimated to be 2,500 feet in height. At 1 P. M., 
we effected a landing on an iceberg, and found imbedded in it 
sand, gravel, and rocks. These last were several feet in cir- 
cumference, and composed of basalt and red sandstone. 
Many of the smaller stones were brought on board, and iliej 
very soon disappeared, for every one was anxious to x>0S8e88 
themselves of a piece of the new continent. There is no 
doubt in my mind, but that this mass of ice had once been a 
part of the icy barrier, and that the surface now e}q)08ed to 
view had rested op the bottom of the sea. Many species of 
zoophytes were seen about the berg. At 5 P. M., the boat 
returned, leaving on the ice a flag flying, witb a bottle con- 
taining orders for the " Peacock " and " Porpoise," whidi 
vessels we have not seen for the past three weeks. When the 
boat was secured, we again filled away, and stood to the west- 
ward. We have now reached the longitude of 105® 80' 00' 
east. Temperature of au: 26°, water 30®. 

February 15th. This morning the wind hauled to the 
southward and westward, and ever smce the weather has been 
cloudy and snowy. All the ice seen to-day has been dis- 
colored, more or less, by wha^ appeared to be mud and gravel. 
Numerous whales, seals and penguins have been about the 
ship. 

January 17th. Last night another display of the Aurora 

* Ice in a broke i itate. and in luch imall pieces that the ihlp can eaailj force 
through. 
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Aostnlia was observed to the northvai'd and westward. It 
reached to the zenitli, the light ehooting across the heavens in 
columns 40° or 50° broad, of a light-yellow color, slightly 
tinged with red, and moving very rapidly from east towards 
west. So brilliant and remarkable was the phenomenon, that 
almost every person in the ship came on deck to witaeBS it. 
The star Canopus was in the zenith at the time, and its 
brightness appeared much diminished. 

At 2 P. M. we landed on an iceberg, upon which were 
fonnd more stones. Upon it were alao fonnd a vast number 
of pengnins, and several were captured and their skins pre- 
served tor the government. They made a stout resistance, 
bidng and striking those who seited them with their powerful 
flippers. One of them was a king penguin, and he conld only 
be taken by knocking him down with a boat-hook. His height 
was 22 inches, and the circumference of the body 45 inches. 
He was a showy-looking bird, his head being adorned with 
bri(^t yellow featliers, resembling a graceful plume. We also 
saw in the afternoon a sea-elei^ant, and we tried our best to 
kill him, by firing into him no less than sixteen musket balls, 
but he seemed not to. mind them, and finally disappeared. 
Appeanmces of land have also been seen this day. The 
health of the crew continues to improve. 

February 20th. We have now hght breezes from the west- 
ward. At 8.30 A. M. made the barrier a-head, and on the 
weather-bow kept off and set all sail. At 4' one hundred 
icebergs were counted in sight from aloft. At 6 made the 
barrier again, bearing sonthwest-by-west ; shortened B^l, and 
hauled on a wind. At ll.SO lowered a boat to try the cur- 
rent, but Tound none ; at the same time sounded with 850 
fathoms ]ine — no bottom ; temperature at ihat depth 35°, at 
the surface 81°. Our longitude at noon was 101° 46' 00'' 
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east, latitude 62^ 08' 05" south. The sea is quite smooth, 
and the surface is covered with shrimps. 

February 21st. This morning Captain Wilkes announced 
to the officers and crew his intention to bear-up and return 
north. The intelligence was received with much rejoicing, 
for we all felt worn out with fatigue and exposure. He also 
called aft all hands, and thanked them for the assistance thej 
afiforded him, and in addition he promised the sailors that he 
would use his utmost .exertions to obtsun extra pay for them. 

On the 11th of March, at 1.30 P. M., we again dropped 
our anchor at Fort Macquarie, Sydney. Here we found the 
" Peacock.'' She arrived a few days before, and was now 
undergoing repdrs, having sustained heavy damages during 
her late cruise by coming in contact with large masses of ice. 
We also heard here of th^ arrival ' at Hobart Town, Van 
Dieman's Land, of the French Expedition,* commanded by 
Admiral D'Urville. 

We remained at Sydney until the 19th of March. We 
then took our departure for New Zealand, where we arrived 
after a pleasant passage of eleven days. The " Peacock " re- 
ceived orders to follow as soon as her repairs were completed. 

* In 1837 the French Oovernment lent out tn Expedition undet* Rear- Admiral DlJr- 
ville, an eminent explorer, who had already made three Toyagei round the world. 
Two corvettea, the "Aitrolabe" and "Zelee," lailed from Toulon, and by the end 
of the year had followed WaddelPi track in the Antarctic Seas until they were 
stopped by the ice between the 68d and IMth paralleli. On three occai ions an entrance 
wa« forced into it, but they were driven back each time, and forced to return. 
After a protracted cruiie in Folyneiia and the Indian Archipelaf o, DUnrille reeolred 
to make another attempt to get to the south, and touched at Hobart Town in a dis- 
tressed condition, having lost three officers and thirteen men by dysentery. He sailed 
Janusry 1st, 1840, his special aim being to approach or reach the magnetic or lw> 
restial pole. On the 31st he was surrounded by numerous ice*island«, and mw A 
lolty line of coast covered with snow, stretching from southwest to northwest, ap- 
parently without limit With some difficulty a landing was effected, and not being 
aware of our discovery two days before, possession was taken in the name of France^ 
Slid the land was called La Terra Adelie, after the wife of the discoverer. 
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On tbe morning of the 80th of March, h&ring made New 
Zeriand, ve tacked ship and b; lO.SO P. M., " came to " in 
the Ba>7 of Islands in five fathoms water. Both the " Por- 
poise " and the " Flying Fiah " were found at anchor here. 
The former reported that, after parting from ns, she coasted 
along the solid barrier of ice several hundred miles, seeking in 
nun for an opening by which to approach the land beyond the 
barrier ; that she passed many icebergs in which were im- 
bedded gravel and boulders ; also, that she fell in with the 
IVtmch exploring squadron, and attempted to speak with the 
admirarB ship (" Astrolabe"), -bnt when they had almost 
reached her, she tacked ship and stood away — thereby declin- 
ing any oommnnication. 

The " Flying Fish " experienced very severe weather, by 
which her safe^ was much endangered, but she did not dis- 
cover any land. The Bay of Islands is very capacious, and 
a&brds excellent anchorage to vessek of all classes. It is 
stadded with many islands, and hence the name. These 
islands are of a very irregalar figure, and destitute of vegeta- 
tion. The bay has been surveyed several times by the French, 
and we believe very thoroughly. It is ten miles from head to 
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head. The shores are divided into steep cliffs and heads, 
with intermediate beaches. Its anchorages are numerous, but 
those which are now more generally used are the River Rawa 
Kawa and the Bay of Kororakia; they are preferred on 
account of the convenience they afford for watering, repairing, 
and communicating with the shore. 

The adjacent country is hilly, and much more barren than 
productive, the soil containing too great a quantity of clay to 
be good. The vegetation consists of fern, a few stunted trees 
and patches of brush, dose-set, and almost impenetrable. 
The soil in ilie interior of the island is richer, and produces 
various natural productions,* some of which are extremely 
valuable. The flax-plant, which is indigenous, meets the eye 
in every direction. It is converted by the natives to a variety 
of purposes. It supplies them with excellent materials for 
clothing, cordage, and fishing-nets, and the preparation being 
simple, requires very little trouble. 

There are many English and some French who have settled 
in this part of New Zealand. They are mostly ship-carpen- 
ters and farmers. They live in houses built in the European 
style, and cultivate com, potatoes,t onions, &c., &o»y for 
which they always find a ready market among the shipping. 

Pahia, the Episcopal mission establishment, is situated on 
the west side of the Bay, and commands a beautiful water- 
prospect, and is the reside&ce of all those connected with th^. 
mission. About five miles further toward the north is the site 
chosen by the British govemmentt for the future City of 

* PlnM tre here to be met with loarinf to a height which learea no timilaritj 
between them and the tallest that ever grow on the pine-lands of the United States. 
Here are also several kinds of trees admitably well adapted for ornamental work. 

t The pouto was introduced by Captain Cook. It has been cultivated ever liaco 
his visit, and is now very abundant. 

t A few weeks previous to our arrival at the Bay of Islands, Capta£ Hcbson, of 
the Royal Navy, called a meeting of all the principal chiefs, and ef«^ .«d a treaty 
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Victoria. It il not a plewant loc&tion, nor is the anchorage 
u good u some others in the bay. 

The Aborigines of New Zealand are of good sise, well 
formed, and have fine ^es, bnt their noses are inclined to be 
fiat, the nostrils large and thin, and their moaths wide. Both 
men and women have their &^8 elaborately tattooed, which 
gives them a sbiking appearance. Their hair is stnugbt, 
coarse, and black. The complexion varies from dark olive to 
copper-color. Their dress formerly consisted of mats made 
of flax and skins, but now they generally wear trowsers and 
jackets ; some wear bats, bnt we saw none who made use of 
shoes. The females wear a loose petticoat made of blue nan- 
keen or calico. They all have their ears bored, and wear ear- 
rings made of sharks' teeth, tipped with small brigbt-colored 
feathers. The chiefs and their wives wear round their necks 
what is termed " heitiki,"* an ornament which the common 
people are not permitted to use, and which is handed down 
from father to son. Fish, potatoes and shells constitute the 
chief articles of their diet. Meat they seldom or never use, 
except OD important occasions. Their fishing-tackle does not 
diff«r materially from that which is used by the Tahitians and 
Samoa people. When a party has fixed upon a place wher« they 
intend to haul the seine, they taboof it — that is, they prohibit 
Otliers from fisbinj; upon the some place. When they take a 
greater number of fish than they can consume at once, they 

■Ita thai, which uiJ* > CHiloa of Ihilr l>nd«. (ulhoiilT uA p«n<n» to Qomb 
VicloriL W* wtra loM by Iha Fnoch sad AicHiciD iHldanti that M flnt * lirfa 
nnmlHT «f chkA wsn oppoKd lo Iha trul}, bot htd bsan (alaad our bf pmmti 
of powdar and mm. 

Binea iha tbcia wm wrllan, Ifaa whala liland hM luiad Inlo tha haodt ol Englud, 
«ad Lord Darby'i admiulitnlJon cmlarrad opon Ihe colonliti a Fita CODililalioa, 

•ThaBaitikl iioadaof m lUna nf a sn»i> ealor found on thabordanora luiU 
laka» oillad TarraJ Founadii]. 

t Tha Tibas liwi ua itrlell; cbfarvad, arm aBumR thoia who bii* baconie Cbrit 
tlwu, and an ilwaji raaortad to, lo piolaot thalr pTO|)art]r, 
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dry them on hot stones, by which means they keep a long 
time. That they may better protect themselves against their 
enemies, they build their villages on the tops of the highest 
hills, and surround them with palisades and trenches. They 
are said to have improved in the construction of their houses, 
but there is still great room for improvement ; they are yet 
small, low, and very filthy. Their furniture consists of a few 
mats and baskets, an old sea-chesl^ and an iron pot or two, in 
which they cook their food. 

The New Zealanders are industrious, compared with most 
of the South Sea Islanders. They cultivate a surplus of 
provisions for sale, cut timber, clean flax, raise pigs, poultry, 
&c., &c. They also ship as sailors on board of whalers* and 
other vessels, which may stand in need of their services. 
They are apt in learning the names of the rigging, and are 
very active aloft. 

In disposition they are zealous, revengeful, and cunning; 
but, on the other hand, they are hospitable and generous to 
strangers. Their courage is not to be questioned. Their 
wars often last till one or the other of the parties are exter- 
minated, and it is said that the horrible custom of feasting on 
the flesh of their prisoners is still practised by the tribes who 
occupy the interior of the island. These wars are oftentimes 
occasioned by the bad conduct of single individuals, their 
crimes being charged to the whole tribe to which they may be- 
long. The tribes who live about the Bay of Islands are well 
acquainted with the use of money. They are also well ac- 
quainted with fire-arms, and in their conflicts prefer them to 
the weapons of their own manufacture, which consist of spears 

* Whalei are rtrj numeroui al)out New Zealan:. and a great number of reaaeli 
retort there to enga^i^e in the whaling buiineti. Tht American reiaeli Uone amount 

to teventy or eighty a year 
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and dabs. Both sexes are addicted to ram-drinking and 
tobacco-chewing — bad practices — which, no doubt, they have 
acquired from the convicts and other low whites who hare 
settled among them. Suicide is very common among all the 
tribes. A woman who is badly treated by her hneband will 
immediately go and hang herself. This is also frequently 
' done at the death of a near relative. 

Their laws are simple, clear, and few in number. The 
mo6t important ones are those which concern the divisitm of 
land. The lower classes are perfectly subordinate te theur 
superiors, whom they style Etakatika and Epoda. Here is a 
mode of government entirely analogous to that which prevails 
in Ae islands of the Indian Seas, where the chief authority is 
vested m the Bajah, whose rank resembles that of the Areekee 
of New Zealand, and who commands the serricea of the pan- 
geran or heads of the dusntos, or 'rillages. These latter cor- 
respond exactly with the subordinate chiefs above mentioned, 
and like them they acknowledge a superior, though, with re- 
spect to their possessions, they are independent of his control. 

The religious belief of those who have not embraced Chris- 
tianity ia aa follows : — That they are surrounded by invisible 
spirits, who mnst be conciliated by prayers and ceremonies, 
as they have power over the elements, and can at any time 
raise the wind and waves agunst them. They also believe 
their priests to be prophets, who can foretell future events, 
which they (the priests themselves) pretend have been com- 
municated to them directly from some genii, or spirits, which 
supposed to have taken them under their especial care. 

A few days after onr arrival, Pomare, the chief of the 
town of Para, pud ns a visit. He came off in a war-canoe, 
and was attended by forty of hia people, men and women. 
He was ^ tall, well-formed man, and I should judge about 
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85 years of age. His dress consisted of a blue naval cap, 
with a gold-lace band, a blanket tied around his neck, 
leaving his right arm free, a shirt, and a pair of trowsers ; his 
feet were bare.' In his hand he carried a short cloak, made 
of dog-skins, dressed with the hair on — ^it is his state-dress. 
His face is handsomely tattooed, though its expression is not 
a pleasing one. He is a great beggar, and as great a drunkard^ 
and is said to openly carry on the infamous traffic in women. 
The females who accompanied him to the ship were, I was 
informed, his wives, and one or two of them were quite good- 
looking. When about to leave the ship. Captain Wilkes 
made him a present of a cutlass, with which he appeared 
much pleased, and which he handed over to his favorite wife 
for safe keeping. 

During our stay at the Bay of Islands, the mean tempera- 
ture was 65^. The prevailing winds were from the southeast 
and west. From what I could learn by conversing with the 
foreign residents, the climate of New Zealand is best suited 
to a European constitution of any in the south seas. The 
aboriginal inhabitants are liable to rheumatism tfnd consump- 
tion. The venereal disease is also very conmion among then)) 
and from want of proper medical treatment, it but too fre- 
quently proves fatal. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

ISLAHD OF TOMG 



Oh die 6tli of April, »t 10 A. M., the squadron suled 
from Nev Zealand for tlie Friendl; lelanda." It was a de- 
lif^tfal day, and ever; one appeared in fine spirits. At 2.80 
we discharged the pilot, and b; Bnnaet land was oat of sight. 

On the 13th the wind shifted to the southward and weat- 
ward, and was accompanied with a rough sea, which caused 
the ship to roll heavily. We passed over the poddon aBaigMd 
to Roaeta Shoal, but could not find anything of it. 

At daylight, April 14th, we made Snuday Island, but owing 
to the unfavorable state of the weather we did not attempt to 
land upon it. It is high and ru^ed, and showed no evidence 
of being inhatnted by human beings. 

During the 15th we communicated with the American 
whaler, named Tobacco Plant. She had been out two years, 
and during that time had captured only seven whales. The 
following night was a very clear one, and many meteors were 
observed, some of which left broad, Inminons tracks, that were 
visible for thirty seconds after the disappearance of the bodies. 

On the 19th we saw a water-spout. It commenced formbg 
about a third of a mile to the windward of the ship, and the 
water, for many yards in circumference, appeared in great 
a^tation, flying up in jete to the height of forty or fifty feet- 
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It had considerable motion, and crossed the ship's bows, bat 
did not proceed more than two or three miles before it broke. 

During the 2l8t we passed through large " fields of sperm- 
whale-feed^" a scummy-looking substance, floating on the sur- 
face of the water, and of a color nearly red. It seems almost 
impossible that so immense an animal could subsist on food 
apparently containing so little nutriment. We were now in 
latitude 22° 45' 00" south, and longitude 174° 50' 00" east. 

At 2 P. M. on the 24th we came-to off Nookualofa, the 
principal town of Tonga Island, and the station of the Wes- 
leyan Mission. We found here the "Flying Fish," which 
had separated from us some days previous. The missionary 
gentlemen, Messrs. Tucker and Rabone, paid us a visit on the 
same afternoon, and from them we learned that the Christian 
and heathen parties were at war* with each other. 

About sunset a large double canoe, filled with warriors, 
arrived. They belonged to the neighboring islands, Hapai 
and Vavao, and came to assist the Christian party. This was 
the first double canoe we had seen. It consisted of two canoes 
joined together by a deck thrown across them both. On the 
deck a small house was erected, which answered as a cabin ; 
above the house was a square platform, with a rail around it. 
The mast was from forty to fifty feet in height, and carried a 
long yard, upon which was spread a triangular sail made of 
matting. It was steered by an oar. These canoes tack and 
wear in all weathers, are good sea-boats, and sail from eight 
to ten miles per hour. 

April 25th. It is reported that eight heathen, or " Devils," 
and two Christians were killed last night in a skirmish, which 

* Di ring our lUy at Nookualofa, Captain Wilkes did all in hit power to restore 
peace between the parties, but without succeti, and I am sorry to add that the Chru 
tians were the authors of the principal diffl vjlties thrown in his way. 
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took place between five hundred of the latter, who had gone 
ODt to vork upon their jam-patcheB, and about an equal num- 
ber of the heaven. These last out-numbered the Christiana, 
bat the latter are assisted by Taufahan, or King George «f 
Hapai and Vavao, vho can bring in the field 800 fighting nvB> 
About 10 A. M., Captain Wilkes, accompanied by seyeral 
of the officers, left the ship to pay a visit to King Josiah, or 
Tubau, who resides at Nooknalofa, and is the king of tlte 
Christian party. In the course of the afternoon another 
double-canoe arrived, having one hundred of King George's 
warriors on hoard. They were tall, fine-looking men, and all 
'ready for meeting the enemy; some being armed with clubs, 
some with spears, and others with muskets. They had their 
faces painted in the most grotesque manner with yellow, red, 
black and white stripes. I saw several with a red nose, 
black cheeks, yellow chin, and green eyebrows. 

April 28th. To-day several of the chiefs of the heathen 
par^ visited the ship. According to their statement the 
Christians are entirely in the fault. They assert that they 
did not commence the present war, but that they were forced 
into it by the Christians, who seemed determined to exterminate 
them unless they exchanged the belief of their fathers for that 
of the new religion. They also complained that the Christians 
endeavored to deprive them of their national amusements, by 
prohibiting dandng and singing. 

In the afternoon I visited Nookualofa. It is pleasantly 
Bituated, and contiuns from five to six hundred houses. It is 
enrrounded by an embankment composed of logs and earth, 
on the top of which is a wicker-fence ; on the outside of the 
intrenchment is a ditch abont twelve feet wide by six feet 
deep. There are three principal entrances, which are very 
narrow and low, and have loop-holes on either side, through 
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which muBketa may be fired in case of an attack. The bnild- 
ings are of elliptical or circular form ; they are divided into 
two or three apartments by matting or tapa screens, and those 
of the better class look clean and comfortable. The furniture 
consists of the ava-bowl," a box containing all the valuables 
of the family, a pile or two of mats, serving both as beds and 
Betteea, and a few rolls of thin tapa, which the inmates use as 
a covering at night, and to protect them from the mosquitoes, 
which are not only very abundant, but extremely troublesome. 
The house of King Josiuh is no larger nor better constructed 
than those of his subjects. All the iromen and children ■whom 
I saw were nearly white, and had pleasing features. It is the 
custom here for children of both sexea to go about in a state 
of nature. In the outskii-ts of the town I fell in with several 
young girls, who were employed in making tapa cloth. The 
mode of proceeding was as follows : — Each piece of bark was 
taken singly, and laid on a piece of wood fifteen or twenty feet 
long, six inches square, and smooth on the upper side. It 
was then beaten with a mallet of hard, heavy wood, about 
twenty inches in length by three inches wide, till the required 
extent and texture were produced. Three sides of this piece 
of wood are carved iu ribs or grooves, in order that one mallet 
may answer for the different kinds of cloth that are made. 
Sometimes four or five pieces of bark are necessary to make one 
piece of cloth. When the cloth is made it is laid out in the 
sun, where it soon dries, and is ready for use. Two of these 
girls had European features, with jet-black locks, which almost 
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mdted the gronnd. They were also very sociable, and gave 
me to nnderstand by means of signs, that the tqia I saw them 
maldiig, was intended as a bridal present to a near relative. 

April 29th. At 2 P. M., the two idngs, Joeiah and 
George, came to the Observatory to pay a visit to Captun 
Wilkes. The latter is ahont forty years of age, and is a 
remarkably fine-looking man, being six feet and npwards in 
hdght, with regular features, a dignified mien, and a very 
intelligent face. His attire consisted simply of a large piece 
of white tapa w<{and round hia waist in loose folds, hanging 
down to the feet, and leaving his arms and breast entirdy 
bare. He is, as has already been observed, master of Hapai 
and Vavoa,* and no doubt he will ere long possess himself 
of Tonga, as King Josiah is represented as a very weak- 
minded old man, and caring little about the affairs of govem- 
ment. Their majesties were attended by about a hundred of 
their warriors, who were armed and painted after the manner 
of war. Previous to returning to Nookualofa, Captain Wilkes 
brought ibem on board the ship, and, after treating them to a 
lunch, he made them some presents in the name of Ae 
government. Josiah, or Tubou, is a son of Mumuz, who waa 
king in the time of the celebrated Captun Cook. He ia 
about six^ years of age, but he appears much older. 

The two kings had scarcely left the ship, when one of the 
heathen who had been alongside for the purpose of trade, 
came running up to Lieutenant Case and b^ged him to get 
his canoe, which, he said, two of Geoi^'s warriors had taken 
from him by force. The circnmstance was reported by Cap- 
tain Wilkes to King George, who immediately gave orders for 
' the canoe to he returned to the owner. 

■ Th*M iiludi ■» lituKUd tboBl thirl; idUh Tron TOBf*. tnd m npnMBUd M 
■■ th* TaB|«M. 
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May 1st. At 11 this morning, the " Porpoise '' amyed. 
In the afternoon we sent for the pilot. He came on board, 
but stated that he could not take us to sea, because he had 
been ordered by King George not to do so. Captain Wilkes 
told Iiim that if such was the case he might leave the ship. 
He then gave orders for the vessels to get. under-way, and 
anchor as near the town as possible. This being done, Lie .:- 
tenant Case was sent to call on his majesty, and demand an 
explanation for his unfriendly behavior. In a few minutes, 
Mr. C. returned, and reported that King George was out 
fighting, but that he had seen King Josiah, who assured him 
that George had no desire to prevent our going to sea ; that 
the pilot had told us a falsehood, and if Captain Wilkes 
wished it, he would have him punished. We are now con- 
vinced that King George knew nothing of the matter, and 
that the pilot's story was the result of fear, he having heard 
another pilot say that if the ship went ashore he would be 
hung. He therefore did not wish ta have anything to do 
with us, and supposed by pretending to act under the orders 
of the king, we would not force him to take the vessel to sea. 

May 2d. To-day King Josiah sent on board both his 
pilots, one of whom is a native of Tahiti and speaks very 
good English. Towards noon, a fine breeze sprung up from 
the northward and eastward. At 2 got under-way ; shortly 
after the " Peacock '' hove in sight — beat to windward until 
we joined company with her, when we stood for the western 
passage, and at 5.15 we anchored again. 

May 3d. This being Sunday, at 10.30 divine service was 
performed as usual. At meridian, compared chronometers 
with the other vessels of the squadron. It is reported that 
yre leave here to-morrow. 

May 4th. During these twenty-four hours the wind has 
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been blowing from the soDAw&rd and eastward, accompaoied 
with rain at interrala. At an early hour the squadroD got 
nnder-way and proceeded to aea. 

I propose before I conclude thia chapter, to ftiake a few 
general remarka. 

Tonga Island, or Tangataboo, was discovered by the Dutch 
about the middle of the seventeentli century, and was by 
them named Amsterdam. It is of coral formation, and has a 
lagoon, which extends about twelve miles into the interior. 

The climate ia not considered salubrious. The tempenture 
is frequently 96° in the shade, and the transitions from heat 
to cold are sudden. Hurricanes prevail during the months of 
January, February and March ; they vary in duration from 
twelve to twenty-four hours ; and after a severe one, a famine 
generally follows, in which great numbers of the inhabitants 
die; they blow down trees and destroy all kinds of crops. 
The native name for them is " Afa h^ fagU," which signifies 
in English, the storm that throws down the trees and houses. 
The soil is very fertile, being composed of several feet in 
depth of vegetable mould, and ia overgrown with a dense forest 
of cocoa-nut 'trees. The productions are yama, taro, bread- 
fruit, bananas, sugar -cane, shaddocks, oranges, and a species 
of nutmeg. 

The inhabitants are probably of the aame extraction as the 
natives of the Society Islands, Marquesas lalands, and the 
Navigator Group, since there is an evident resemblance in 
thdr manners, customs and language. The women are hand- 
some and graceful in their manners. Those who have children 
show a remarkable tenderness for them, and pay the greatest 
attention to their wants. 

They generally rise with the sun, and after having enjoyed 
the cool of the evening, retire to their repose a short time 
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after sunset. The chiefs are occupied in making canoes and 
i9iplements of war; the common people are chiefly employed 
in the cultivation of the soil and in fishing ; and the women 
are engaged in the manufacture of cloths and mats. It is a 
common practice for parents to make a present of their 
children to chiefs, or others, who adopt them as their own. 
This custom gives the chiefs many adopted children, and 
tends to increase their influence and power. After the child 
is grown up, one-half of iiks earnings goes to its adopted 
parent. Rank descends altogether by the female line— hence, 
if a woman is noble, the children are also noble. No people 
respect old age more than the Tongese. Every aged man and 
woman employ the attention and services of the younger 
classes of people. 

At Nookuak>fa, schools have been established ; houses for 
stated religious worship erected; a printing-press put into 
operation, and books published in the native dialect ; and the 
children are taught, both by the missionaries and, native 
teachers, reading, writing, and the elementary principles of 
refined education. 

They barter their commodities chiefly for inhale's teeth, 
blue nankeen, tortoise-shell, glass beads, looking-glasses, cut- 
lery and small axes. With the whales' teeth they decorate 
their spears and clubs, and make neck and ear ornaments. 
They are acquainted with the use of most of our tools, and 
prefer them in the construction of their houses and canoes to 
their own. For some years past considerable intercourse has 
been maintained with the natives of the Fejee Islands, which 
are situated about 850 miles from Nookualofa. The trade 
with American and European vessels is, I understand, very 
limited and precarious. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



FEJE E I8LAHDB. 



On the 6tb of May, the second day oat from Nookn&Iofa, 
we made Beveral of the southern islands of the Fejee Groop, 
and sent the brig " Porpoise " to smrey them. All these 
islands appeared high, woody, and pictnresqtie. The weather 
dnring the night was very misty and disagreeable. 

On tlie morning of the 8tii, we reached the harbor of 
Lemka, the principal port of the Island of Ovolaa. Great 
Dombers of the natives had collected on the beach to witness 
oar coming to anchor, and the sensation which the manceaTte 
created among them can be better imaged than described ; 
it is no exaggeration to say, tiiat for the next fifteen minates it 
was impossible to hear our own voices, bo load uid deafening 
were their shouts of admirsUon. 

Leruka is a fine harbor, being capacious, easy of acoesSf 
and perfectly safe. Soon after ne came-to, a small cutter, 
belon^g to the ship " Leooidas," of Salem, Mass., anired 
and anchored. She had come ta purchase provisions for the 
use of the ship, which was at anchor at one of the n^^boring 
islands. 

In the afternoon, the principal chief of Ovolan, aocompanied 
by an American, named David Whippy, came on board to 
welcome us. Oar countryman told us the chief had a great 
number of names, but he was best known by that of Levuka. 
He is a middle-aged man, of a good height, strong and well- 
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proportioned. The color of his skin was nearly black, and he 
was entirely naked, except about tho loins and head. The 
latter was enveloped in rolls of very thin white tapa, which, I 
was told, none but the chiefs were allowed to wear. He ha^ a 
good-natured face, and offered to procure provisiona for na, or 
do anything else in his power. He remained on board 
upwards of an hour, and received a number of preaenta from 
the officers ; among others, a whale's tooth, than which nothing 
can be more valuable in the estimation of a Fejeean. Two 
of these will buy a boat-load of yams and a dozen pigs, or a. 
thousand cocoa-nuts. 

We learned from Whippy that there were altogether five 
white men residing in Levuka Town, and that they were much 
feared and respected by the natives, on account of their supe- 
rior knowledge. He also mentioned their being married to 
Fejee women, and having large families of children. 

At an early hour on the 9th, Captain Wilkes, with a num- 
ber of tho officers from this ship and the " Peacock," set out 
on an excursion to the heights in the interior of tho island- 
On this day we also sent on shore all the scientific instruments. 
About sunset Captain Wilkes and party returned. They 
^Bucceedcd in reaching the summit of Andulong, the Idghest 
mountain in the island, and made many interesting disoovwiea 
in tiie botany of the country. 

The following day Mr. B. and myself visited the shore. 
We landed on the beach abreast of tho town, where we found 
great numbers of men, women and children assembled. A 
walk of but a few yarda brought us to the Spirit-house, or 
" Booree," which we were invited to enter by the Chief 
Levuka, and hia attendants, who were sitting in it at the time. 
Each town or village has one of these buildings. 
This one stands on the top of a mount, which has h^n rdsed 
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by the handa of man eight or t^ feet above the common bnild- 
inga. It has a square shape, with a roof nimung up to a 
point in the centre, and is profusely ornamented with the white 
cowry. The sides are made of reeds of a oiiifona size, bound 
together, side by side, with senet. In the front, there are 
two stone-Et^pa, each of which leads to a doorway. The floor 
is raised about six inches above the ground, and is covered 
with Eoats, two and three thick. At one side there is a fire 
place, over which is suspended a platform made of reeds 
There were also some spears and clubs standiog up in one of 
tbe comers ; but no Images, nor anything that gave the slightest 
indication of its being a place of worship were to be seen. 
While we remained here several of the people who inhabit the 
mountainous parts of the island, came to make presents to 
liCTuka, in proof of their good faith. It was a novel and sin- 
gular ceremony. Each one, as he entered the Spirit-hou8e> 
paiued, and in a loud and solemn tone pronounced the word 
" Booree ;'* he then advanced to the centre of the building, 
where he deposited his present, consisting of yams, taro, 
bananas, ava, pigs, &c., &.C. This over, he threw himsetf on 
his knees, and bowed to the chief three times ; after which 
he arose and took his leave. These dissentions between the 
natives occupying the shores and those who live in the interior, 
are common to all the islands, and are carried on in the most 
cowardly and brutal manner. Often in tlie dead hour of night 
a band of ^ese savages will pounce upon some unsoepecting 
family, or harolet, and make an indiscriminate slau^ter of ' 
men, women and children. A man and his wife, going to culti- 
vate their yam-patch, may be surprised by 50 or 100 warriors, 
carried off, cooked and eaten. A brave, fearless meeting of 
hostile parties in the open field to decide their disputes by 
deeds of Doble daring never takes place. 
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From the Spirit-house we went to visit some of the common 
houses. These had very steep roofs, low sides, and only one 
door, and that made low and narrow, as a protection agamst the 
entrance of enemies, or that they may club them while creep- 
ing in, should they attempt it. Cocoa-nut or pandanus-wood 
and bamboos, with leaves of sugar-cane, are the materials em- 
ployed in their construction. The interior is without partition 
or separate apartments ; the floor is made of earth, sand, or 
gravel, strewed over with cocoa-nut leaves, and covered with 
mats. One side of the floor is ndsed about eight inches higher 
than the rest, which is called the bed-place, where they sleep. 
It is generally covered with a double layer of mats. Their 
pillows are made of a round stick, about the drameter of a 
spade-handle, with pins about four inches long stuck in it for 
the feet. Some of these are sufficiently long to accommodate 
three or four persons. Towards one comer of the building, 
a space, about five feet square, is inclosed by four large square 
logs of hard wood. This inclosure is the general cooking-place. 
The principal cooking-utensil is a large clay-jar, with a spheri- 
cal-bottom ; it is permanently fixed on its side, near the bot- 
tom, at an angle of about forty-five* degrees from perpendicular, 
with a space under it to admit fire. Over the cooking-place 
is a platform, upon which they dry and smoke much of their 
provisions. As these houses have no chimneys, they are, as 
might be supposed, filled with smoke and soot. I was sur- 
prised to find the houses belonging to the white residents 
no better furnished than those of the natives. They eat, 
sleep, and sit on the floor like the savages with whom they 
associate. I also observed that their children are brought up 
like those of the natives, in ignorance and nakedness. 

Having seen all that was new or strange about the town, 
we set out to take a walk into the interior of the island. 
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Thon^ mouDtainouB, it is very fertile and picturesqae. 
Change of place changed DOt the scene. Everywhere it pre- 
sented the richest soil and most loznriant vegetaUoa — the 
verdure running even into the sea. Vines and treea sprung 
from the very rocks, while the neatly-thatcHed cottages of the 
natives, seemingly dropped, perchance, over the landscape, 
and peeping through cocoa-nut and bread-fruit tree groves, 
gave a lively appearance to the coup'd'oeil. Id this delightful 
walk we net numbers of people, some traveling down to the 
ships with their bordens of fruit, others returning emp^. 
They all gave us the road, taming to the right and left, and 
standing still till we passed. 

We got hack to the town just in time to witness another in- 
teresting sight. During onr walk several of the " Peacock's'* 
officers came on shore, and they prevailed on Levuka to ^ve 
them a native dance and song. The performers were all 
yonng nnmarried women, and the dance consisted of a kind of 
a faopping-etep, accompanied with clapping of the hands. The 
subject of the song wa« the return of the kmg, Tanoaj to 
Ambon, after a war which obliged him to fly to a neighbor- 
ing island. When the performance was over, most of these 
damsels came to the place where we were standing, and de- 
ored ua to give them some point. We each happened to have 
some about us, and shared it out among them, and in a few 
minntes af^r we saw them with their faces besmeared with it. 
They, like Ul the other women we had seen, were almost 
naked. In cobr they were a shade lighter than the men, and 
several had deUcate, pleasing features. 

On the morning of the 11th, several of the boats left the 
ship on Borveying duties. About noon the " Flyii^ Fish" ar- 
rived. Her Commander reported that she had run on tiie 
reef off the Island of Nir^, and for several boors was threat 
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ened with total shipwreck. She was finally, however, hauled 
off, and the only damage Bnstuned was the loss of part of her 
false keel. 

In the coarse of the 12th, King Tanoa arrived from Am- 
hon, and sent his messenger on board to say to Captain 
Wilkes that he and Ms chiefs were coming next day to pay 
him an official visit. The messenger was instructed to state 
to the king that we would he prepared to receive him. His 
majesty disembarked, accompanied by his attendants, and 
proceeded directly to the Council House, which is the place 
where all strangers are entertained. Here they seated them- 
selves, and commenced exchanging compliments with the Chief 
Levuka, and his head men. When this was over, the common 
people brought food and placed it before the visitors ; it con- 
sisted of yams, taro, bread-fruit, and a roasted pig ; the 
present was accompanied by a speech from Levnka, to which 
the King's Prime Minister replied; then came clapping of 
hands, which is the Fejee mode of expressing thanks. When 
the meal was over, they all indulged in large potations of ava, 
which also was fitmished by the Levnkians. 

At 10 A. M., the king and his chiefs visited the ship. 
They were received with a gaard and by all the officers belong- 
ing to the " Peacock," Flying Fiah," and this ship. The 
quart«r-deck was also dressed off for their reception. When 
the king came over the side Captain Wilkes took him by the 
hand, and led him aft on the quarter-deck, where he was in- 
vited to take a seat. For a considerable time his majesty 
said nothing, uor could we conjecture what caused him to 
be so silent ; at length, however, he directed the interpreter, 
David Whippy, to ask if we were ofiended with him, adding, 
that he was led to suppose so, from the fact that we did not 
fire a saints upon his coming on board. AVhippy was directed 
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to uaare Urn tiiat we were pleased to see him, tind to add, that 
it was oar intention, before he left the ehip, to fire a Urge 
salote. The king being sadsfied with this explanation, a 
council was held, which resulted in the adoption of rales and 
regolatioiis for the intercoorse of American veBsels, similar to 
those established at the Nayigator and Society Islands. * This 
bonness ova-, Captain Wilkes invited all the company into 
tiie cabin, where a collation was prepared. The sight of so 
many new thii^ as the cabin presented, excited their highest 
admiration and wonder. In about half an hoar the king rose 
up and expressed a wish to examine the ship ; upon which, 
* Captain W. took him around all the decks. He expressed 
great astonishment at the number and size of our, guns and at 
tiie ship's wheel, and observed, that be could not understand 
how we could steer oar " big canoe" by such oontrivance. 

On returning to the spar-deck the salute was ordered to be 
fired. He was greatly terrified at the firing of the third gun, 
which had been charged with a stand of grape that he might 
see their effect, and desired the interpreter to say to Captain 
Wilkes that he was satisfied, and request him to stop firing. 
When the company returned to the quarter-deck, the purser 
made them suitable presents in the name of the government; 
these conusted of axes, plain-irons, accordions, whales' teeth, 
shawls, mnskets, watches, Windsor soap, tobacco and pipes ; 
they were received with much clapping of hands. His majesty 
was highly delighted after this on seemg the marine goard go 
throng the manual exercise. In expre^ing their satisfaction 
at anything, they repeat the word " vinaka" several tunea 
very quickly. Nothing more of importance passed, and shortly 
after, the king rose to take his leave. The guard was tamed 

• A e^r bT Uhh HolM Bi*r ba Hta U tb* Appudli. 
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oat, and the same honors paid him on his going away, as when 
he came on board. 

Tanoa belongs to the highest order of chiefs and is con- 
sidered very powerful. He is about 70 years of age, tall and 
slender ; his countenance is pleasing and intelligent ; he wore 
the maro with long ends hanging down before and behind, and 
the usual head-dress of the chiefs called ^^ Sala." On his 
breast hung an ornament about eighteen inches in circumfer- 
ence made of ivory, tortoise shell and mother-of-pearl. Up<m 
his arms he had strings of trochus shell ground down so as to 
resemble rings ; his face, beard and moustaches were bedaubed 
with black paint ; his hair, like that of all his people is crispy. 
He has a great impediment in his speech, so much so, that there 
are few persons who can understand him. He is a good friend 
to the whites, and calls those who live in his dominions his 
children, and causes the other natives to treat them with kind- 
ness and respect. His suite on this occasion consisted of 
twelve chiefs, and several Tonga men who seemed to be great 
favorites with him. All these chiefs were young looking men, 
and their countenances indicated shrewdness and intelligence. 

Whippy told us, that after they left the ship, they had a 
great deal to say about their reception ; and all seemed to be 
pleased, and expressed the wish that ^^ big canoes" would often 
conje to visit them. 

May 14th. The king paid us another long visit to-day. He 
came on board, when the colors were hoisted, and did not go 
away until a few minutes before sunset. He told us he came 
this time ^^ to see for himself," and asked to dispense with all 
ceremony. About 1 o'clock two of his people came along- 
side with his dinner. He sent word to them that he had been 
invited to dine on board the ship, and to take the dinner on 
shore again ^ it was brought in an iron pot, and consisted of 
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yams and taro. On leaving tbe ship he shook hands with all 
the officers, and mentioned that ho should return to-morrow to 
Ambon, and in a few days his son Seruh would pay ns a visit. 
May 15th. This morning the " Peacock " got under-way 
and stood out to sea I understand she has orders to proceed 
direct to Rewa, and make eveiy endeavor to capture the chief 
Veadovi — it being known Hiat he is deeply implicated in the 
murders committed on the crew of the brig "Charles Daggett.** 
The detuls of this horrible transaction are, as near as we can 
leant, aa follows: — The brig, some yean since, came amBng 
these islands to obtain Biche de Mar.* The captain, 
(Bachelor,) became acquaint«d with Vendovi, and having, as he 
supposed, obtained his good-will, determined to make hia 
island one of the principal statioDs. They previously took on 
board, as pilots and interpreters, several white men who were 
living on the islands. He also took the precaution at first of 
keeping a chief, as hostage, on board ; but who, after a few days, 
pretending to be sick, was sent on shore. One of the inter- 
preters, who was then at the Biche de Mar house, perceiving 
this, and observing at the same time some suspicions movc- 
meata among the natives, became convinced that they had 
framed the design of taUng the vessel, and as soon as he saw 
the mate told him what he had observed, and cautioned him 
to be on his gaard. The mate immediately came to the same 
conclusion, and turned to walk to the landing-place, where he 
had left his boat ; but Vendovi, who was in company with him 
suspected that his treachery had been detected, and he deter- 
minedtOBecurehim. He took the hand of the mate in a friendly 
manner, and walked along some distance with him. Then 
suddenly stopping, he seii^d both the mate's arms and pini(»ed 
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tiiem to tuB side. This ms the signal for a general assaalt. 
Some of the savages beat oat the brains of the ntate with 
clnbs while he was held by Vendovi, and a large number 
attacked the honse in which the other men were, and killed 
two of them. The interpreter and a Tahitum escaped with 
great difficatty by swimmmg off to a boat. The next day the 
bodies of the murdered nwn were obtained by paying a musket 
for tiiem, and were buried along-side the vessel. 

Rewa is situated on the eastern side of the Island of Viti- 
lerft, and contains between two and three hundred booses. 
Its chief is styled a king, and, like Tanoa, exercises absolnte 
authority over his people. 

May ITtb. To^ay, David Bateman (marine) departed this 
life. He had been sick some time with an affection of the 
lungs. He was removed to this ship about ten days ago, from 
the "Porpoise," and was then very ill. Since our arrival 
here he was sent on shore, where a suitable place was provided 
for him, and every attention shown him by the suigeon of the 
vessel. He was buried in a small garden bclon(png to one of 
the white residents. 

May 19th. Wo should judge from the great quantities of 
fish which have been brought along-aide for sale for the past 
two <«■ three dajw, that they are very abundant in-these waters. 
They were taken mostly by the women, on the reefs, at low 
water, by means of hand-neta. It is a very common thing for 
the natives of the otlier islands to land on these reefs, and 
carry off the women for cannibal purposes. I was an eye- 
witness of an attempt of the kind made yesterday after- 
noon. About 4 o'clock, a canoe, manned by three men, 
rounded the southern point off the island, and stood in for the 
reef. The women immediately threw down their nets and 
plunged into the water ; cluba and pieces of coral were then 
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throira at them by their pnrsuera, and at length two of the 
poor creatures were captured. I'bc canoe, however, booq cap- 
Btted J and, while the men were employed in righting it, the 
two women succeeded in making their escape, for their pursuers 
dared not to follow them very close into the shore, lest'they 
should themselves fall into the hands of the enraged Levukians. 
It is said that the flesh of women is preferred to that of men ; 
and that they consider the arms and thighs the choicest parts. 
This forenoon we received a visit from Tanoa's son, Semh, 
and hia attendant chiefs. He had the same honors paid him 
as were shown to his father. He is between twenty-five and 
thirty years old — has regular features and a good figure. His 
behavior was proper enough while in our company ; but I am 
informed by the resident whites that he is exceedingly haughty 
and overbearing towards the natives. He takes advantage of 
hia high position to plunder the lower order of chiefs of their 
whales' teeth, muskets, knives, or anything else they may have 
in their posseseion, which he fancies. Indeed, his eye bespeaks 
a savage, tyrannical heart. He is the eldest of Tanoa's sons 
— consequently is the heir to the kmgly power. His dress con- 
sisted of the tapa turban, a large whale's tooth, which hung 
pendent on his breast, two armlets made of the leaf of pan- 
danuB, resembling light yellow ribbon, and the " Searo," or 
white tapa, which was wound round hia waist four or fira 
times, leaving one end of it trailing on the deck. His bur 
and beard were jet black, and combed and twisted with great 
care. The Fejee chiefs pay great attention to this part of 
their toilet, and have regular barbers attached to their estab- 
lishments. Senih had his prophet, or " Ambati," with him, 
who appeared to be a shrewd, intelligent man. The whole 
party seemed delighted with the ship, and made us qiute a 
visitation. 
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May Slst. We hear that the " Peacock " has succeeded 
in capturing Vendovi. It was effected by seizing his brother 
chiefs, and retaining them on board the ship until he v&a 
delivered up to Captimj Hudson. 

It is very gratifjdng for ua to leam that a messenger arrived 
iiere this afternoon from Ambou, with permission for the 
Chief Levuka to take the taboo off the cocoa-nut trees. This 
will enable us to procure the fruit in future. The taboo was 
laid on a short time previous to our arrival in the islands, and, 
I am informed, was done out of respect to a high cliief, who 
was drowned in the harbor of Rewa. None but chiefs of iiigh 
rank can remove the taboo ; hence the necessity of waiting 
in the present instance for the chiefs of Ambou to give orders 
on the subject. The taboo lasts from two ti twelve months 
_ in the case of chiefs, according to their rank for a common 
person, usually about four days. Trees that are tabooed have 
bands of pandanus or cocoa-nut leaves fastened around them, 
and a piece of wood is set up in a sraaH mound of earth near by. 

May 22d. At sunset we sent eleven men to the observa- 
tory, armed with muskets and cutj^asses. We were advised 
to take this precautionary step by Whippy and the other 
whites residing on the island, who, of course, are well ac- 
quainted with the character of the natives. They assured us 
that Vendovi'a friends were watching for an opportunity to 
avenge themselves upon us ; and if we had any property on 
shore, it could not be too well protected. It is the Fejeo cus- 
tom to attack their enemies under cover of night, when it is 
not easy to discover their approach. From what I have seen 
and heard, I think they are the most treacherous and cowardly 
people on the face of the earth. 

May 23d. it is reported here that the greatest excitement 
prevails at Rewa on account of Vendovi's captture. Sbottdd 
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all the gnns ; sliifted onr berth nearer the Observatory, and at 
Banset sent 25 men in charge of Messrs. De Haven and San- 
ford to protect it. We also have Tanoa's son, Serub, on 
board as a hostage. Signals were concerted with the observa- 
tory in case of an attack, and the battery got ready to give an 
eaemy a vrarm reception. 

Ma; 24th. At an early honr this morning Scruh took his 
departure for Ambon. To-day one of the sailors stationed at 
the Observatory, reported a native for steaUng his sheath- 
knife. Levnka immediately had tlie thief apprehended, and 
sent on board for as to pnnish. He is now confined in the 
"Brig," but he denies having taken the knife in question; 
yet Lemka vonders that we do not kill him ! 

May 25tb. Ttiis afternoon the native prisoner alluded to 
in the forgoing remarks, was released from confinement, as 
there was not snfficient proof to establish his guilt. The poor 
fellow's joy amounted well nigh to a phrenzy. He shouted 
and clapped his hands, and then running up to the spar-deck, 
he plunged into the water and swam to the shore. A canoe, 
which arrived a few hours since from Rcwa, reports that the 
excitement caused by the capture of Vendovi has entirely sub- 
sided, and a majority of the people considered him a dangerous 
individual, and were glad to have him removed from among 
them. 

June 2d. At 1.15 P. M., H. B. M. schooner " Starling," 
tender to the " Sulphur," Captain Belcher, arrived direct 
from Rewa. Her commander. Lieutenant Kellet, informed 
ufl that the object of his visit was to obtain from us a mdder- 
pintle for the " Sulphur," she having carried away one of 
bera by encountering a coral-rock when going into Rewa. 

Semh pud ub another visit to-day, and brought yams, pigs, 
and otJlier provinons, as a present. 
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June 29tli. Nothing of much interest has transpired daring 
the past four weeks. We have been engaged most of the time 
in surveying tiie islands and reefs in the vicinity of Ovalau. 
Odc day some thirty of Tanoa'e ivives visited the ship ; they 
were rather good-looking and quite young, excepting one. 
She, I fihould judge, was about fifty years of age, and Whippy 
told roc that she was the only one of all the king's wives who 
bore the title of queen. Her attire was like that of the other 
females. She wore the "leeku." She had a profusion of 
she U-om amen ts upon her neck and arms, and her body was 
smeared from head to foot with a mixture of oil and turmeric. 
Her hair was dressed in a very grotesque manner, and dyed- 
black, white and red — its natural hue being gray. 

They made a long visit, and told us that they were coming 
again next day, but, fortunately for us, they scarcely reached 
the shore when they received orders from the old king to 
return to Arabou immediately. Their curiosity was so great 
as to be very annoying after a little while ; they wanted to 
handle and examine everything tbey saw. 

On the 27th we broke up tho Observatory, and proceeded 
to make preparations for going to sea. 

July 3d. We reached Savu-Savu Bay on the Island of 
Venua-levu.* It ia a fine sheet of water, affording a number 
of good anchorages ; among others, the one in which we are 
now lying, called by the natives, Waicama, (harbor of hot- 
springs,) from the circumstance of there being springs of that 
character in its vicinity. It may be described as being a deep 
cove, surrounded by a highly picturesque country, and so well 
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protected from both sea and wind, tliat vessels may lie !□ it ftt 
all seasons of the year without tlie least fear of danger. Thi 
hot-springs alluded to are seven in number — two of them issne 
from a rock, which at high tide is overflowed ; the remaining 
five are located in n small valley, and within a few yards of 
the margin of a mountain- stream. The temperature of the 
two first-mentioned springs was 200°, that of the five, 210°, 
and that of the stream 75°. The rock in the neighborhood is 
of a volcanic origin, but there is no smell of sulphur ; the water 
is very clear, and has a brackish, or saline taste. It is a 
common practice for the natives residing about the bay to cook 
their food in those springs, and I was shown one in whioh 
I was told human flesh had been cooked only a few days he- 
fore. The account the natives give of them is, that they have 
always been in Uie same state, and that they are the abode of 
a spirit which it would be dangerous to oflend, as it might at 
any time destroy the inhabitants by causing the hot waters to 
overflow the island. There ia one priest, who pretends to 
have communication with the spirit, and there was a " Boorec" 
near by the spring in which their interviews took place. 

The natives also informed ns that formerly this part of 
Venua-levu was very populous, but constant dissensions had 
nearly depopulated it. On the top of a hill about two miles 
from the beach were the ruins of a very large Fejee 
fort. 

At daylight on the 5th, we were again under way, and by 5 
P. M. on the same day, we arrived at Sandal-wood Bay, or 
Mabna, where we found the " Peacock." Sandal-wood Bay is 
a large circular basin open to the sea. The neighboring 
country is not so interesting as Jhat about Savu-Savu Bay, 
and the sandal-wood tree by which it was once covered, has 
become almost extinct. 
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Tiie principal town is situated on a river, and TcaB eaid to 
be the theatre of continual broila between two brothers. It 
contains from sixty to seventy houses, and is siirroanded with 
pallisadea formed of trees and other timber, and a ditch. The 
iuliabitanta were the most docile" we had ever met in the 
group, and supplied us with plenty of fresh provisions. In 
some of the houses graves were observed, which the white re- 
sidents told us were placed there to protect them from the 
enemy. 

Soon after we let-go the anchor a boat came along-side from 
tlie " Peacock" bringing Vendovif ; the officer who had charge 
of him informed me that he had acknowledged to Captain 
Hudson bis guilt in causing the murder of part of the crew of 
the " Charles Daggett," and admitted that he had held the 
mate by the arms, while the natives killed him with clubs. 
He is about thirty-five years of age, tall and rather slender, and 
has a countenance which belies his character — its expression is 
mild and benevolent. He was placed under the charge of a 
scnti-y, with orders not to allow any one to speak to him. At 
the same time the master-at-arms was called up, and directed 
to see that he received his meals at the proper hours. 

During tiie 7th, 8th and 9th, wo experienced heavy gales, 
accompanied with a tremendous swell. On the latter -day, 
the purser of the squadron reported the salt provisions aa run- 
ning abort, and recommended a reduction to be made in the 
rations. 

On the 12th, between the hours of 2 and 3 o'clock P. M. 
we deScried a small sail standing in the bay. It proved to 
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be OUT laoDch, which, together with the first cntter in chu^ 
of Mr. Knox, left the ship a few days previous on aurvejing 
duties. It was expected that the first cutter would make her 
appearance next, but moment after moment passed away with- 
out our being able to see anything of her. Some, therefore, 
believed that she bad capsized during the recent storms, others 
that she had been captured by the natives. At last, the launch 
reached the ship, when it appeared from Mr. Knox's report, 
that the latter opinion was correct. He stated that she got 
on a reef near by Sualib Bay, and while he was endeavoring 
to get her off, the nadvea came out in great numbers, armed 
with clubs and muskets, and claimed the boat and everything 
in her as their property.* He ordered his party to repel the 
robbers, but soon discovered be was completely in their 
power, aa all his ammunition was saturated with salt wa- 
ter. He was, therefore, compelled to leave the cutter in the 
possession of the natives and take refuge on board the launch. 
After Mr. Knox left, the robbers dragged the boat over the 
reef and stripped her of everything. They then appeared to be 
anxiously watching the launch, and even fired their muskets 
at her. Immediately on receiving the report, orders were 
given for several boats to be fitted out from the *' Peacock" 
and this ship, with all possible dispatch. About sunset the 
boats were reported to be in readiness, and Captain Wilkes 
accompanied by Captain Hudson, proceeded on board the 
'* Flying Fish," and iti a few minutes after they all made sail, 
and stood out the harbor. At an early hour next morning 
they reached Sualib Bay. After coming to an anchor, the 
pilot was sent on shore to hold a parley with the natives, and 
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state to them that if ihej restored the boat and the things* 
found in her, they would for thia time be forgiven. Bnt the 
Bavages would not even comply with these terms, and Captain 
Wilkes deemed it his duty to chasUse them in order that tbey 
might be convinced that such outrages could no longer be com- 
mitted without receiving punishment. Accordingly, a largo 
force, commanded by Captain Hudson, proceeded on shore, 
fired two of their villt^es, containing from thirty to forty huts 
each, and broke up all the canoea. It is not known that any 
Uvea were lost on either side. Indeed, our people had no oc- 
casion to 5re a single shot, as the sav^es proved themselves 
to be arrant cowards ; the moment they saw Captain Hudson 
disembark, they fled in all directions, so that when he reached 
their towns he found them completely deserted. 

When the work of destruction was over, our people returned 
to the beach, launched the captured cutter, and then embarked 
and proceeded on board the schooner. Soon afterward they 
set out to rejoin the ships in Sandal-wood Bay, which they 
accomplished about midnight. 

On the 15th, Captain Wilkes left in the " Flying Fish," 
to take a tour round the islands. Messrs. Alden and Henry 
in the first cutter, and Mr. Underwood in a boat named 
" Leopard," also le(t the ship on surveying duties. 

July 21st, we performed the last offices to one who lost 
his life by an accident that befell him while he was assisting 
us in our duties ; I allude to Mr. Baxter, mate of the ship 
" Leonidas," of Salem. The particulars are as follows : — 
W'hcn the " Peacock " arrived at Matawata Bay, she found 
tlie " Lconidaa " there j and there being a great deal of sur- 
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Tearing to be done, and a number of base lines to be measured 
by sound, she v&s reqaestcd by Captain Hudson to firo her 
guns OS signals. The request was complied witb, and Mr 
Baxter acted as gunner. He had fired the first gun, and wu 
re-priming for the second, when a spark coming from a part 
of the cylinder which hung in the chamber of the guD, com- 
municated with the powder-bom which he held in his band, 
and exploded. This communicated with a cylinder weighing 
about two pounds, which he carried in the bosom of his shirt, 
which also exploded, and burned bis breast, stomach and face 
in the most dreadful manner. He was immediately conveyed to 
the " Peacock," where every attention was shown him. On 
her arrival at this place ho was sent on shore, where a com- 
fortable tent voa erected for hia accommodaljon. He was 
constantly attended by a surgeon, but to no purpose. After 
forty days and forty nights of the most excruciating suf- 
fering, be expired. He waa buried on a point near the 
ships, witli a head-stone and suitable epitaph. He was a 
native of France, and in his last moments communicated to 
Doctor Goilloa his real name, which was Vincente Pierre 
Bondette. 

It is proper to state that the cylinders used on the occasion 
were made of canvas. Had they been flannel, the usual 
material, we presume the accident would not have happened. 

On the 22d, the " Peacock " got under-way, with orders to 
proceed to Mat&wata Bay. 

On the afternoon of the 28th, Captain Hudson came on 
board ; and at an early hour the following day, we set out to 
jcnn the " Peacock " ; bat tbe wind fell light and baffling, and 
we finally were obliged to anchor agiun off Naloa Bay, to keep 
from being drifted on the neighboring reef. Naloa Bay is 
remBrlEable as the qwt where the Chevalier Dillon was attacked 
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by. the natives. Here, also, the " Leonidas " had one of her 
sailors killed by a chief, named Gingi, only a few weeks 
before. The reason he assigned for the act was, that the 
sailor had maltreated him when he was to the islands in a 
previous voyage. We endeavored to seize the murderer, but 
without success. 

We saw some pottery here of an excellent quality, manu- 
factured by the native women. The clay used is of a red 
color, and is obtained in great quantities on the shores of the 
bay. Some of the vessels were very gracefully shaped, and 
had tracings executed upon them by young girls with the fibres 
of a cocoa-nut leaf. The pots are dried in the open air ; and 
for baking them they use a common wood fire, without any 
oven ; but the tenacity of the clay is such, that even without 
baking the pottery is suflSciently strong. The different parts 
are all made separately and afterwards joined; but this is 
done so well, that it is impossible to discover the joints, 
especially if the vessel has been varnished.* 

About noon next day (29th), we arrived at the place of our 
destination. 

Matawata is a large town, and situated near the beach. 
The country around it is quite level — has but few trees on it, 
and the soil does not appear to be fertile ; but the town is well 
built, and has considerable trade in Biche de Mar and tor- 
toise-shell. 

The king's name is Tui-Matawata. He is old, and suffers 
very much from the elephantiasis — so much so, that he can 
scarcely walk. He has several wives ; among others, one 
called Henrietta, who is a native of Rotuma — has a fair com- 
plexion, and is quite good-looking. Our pilot was well 

This varnish consists of the retiii of a speoioi of pine, mixed with a deooctJoa 
of the mangrove bark. 
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acquainted with Iter history *, and one day he related to me the 
drcumstanccs under which Bhc camo, or rather was forced, to 
marry the old king. She had, while at her native island, 
married a Tahitian who was residing there, and had gone with 
him to Tahiti on a visit. Wishing to return to tlieir home, 
they had talicn pasBage on board of a Salem vessel engaged in 
the Biche de Mar trade. On arriving at Matawata, they 
were invited to land and remain with some of her countrymen, 
many of whom were residing there. Unfortunately, the king 
saw her, and took a fancy to her ; and he immediately killed 
and feasted on her husband, and then compelled her to hecome 
one of his wives. The pilot added, that she was disgusted with 
the old savage, and if she ever had the chance to run away 
from him, she would avail herself of it. 

We found at Matawata a large number of plants which are 
not noticed in any oL the botanical works. 

On the 30th of Jdy we commenced to survey the bay. 
Next morning all the signals were found missing, the natives 
having stolen them during the night. As such acts were cal- 
culated to delay our operations, Captain Hudson sent an officer 
to the king to state to him, that if the signals were not ro- 
stored by 12 o'clock on the same day, he should be obliged to 
send an armed force on shore to punish the inhabitants. He 
requested the o£Qcer to inform Captain Hudson that it was not 
hie people who had stolen the flags, bnt the natives who lived in 
the mountuns, and over whom he had no control. We had 
good reasons for doubting his majesty's veracity, and on re- 
demanding the signals they were brought on board. This 
incident shows how little dependence can be placed on the 
word of a Fejeeian. Indeed, I have been assured that they 
tell a falsehood in preference, when the truth would better 
answer their purpose ; and adroit lying is regarded as an 
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accomplishment, and one who is expert at it is sure of a 
friendly reception wherever he goes. When the white resi- 
dents wish to ^obtain the truth, they invariably request them 
not to tell lies. 

On the 31st, several of our boats returned from the leeward 
Islands, bringing the melancholy intelligence of the murder of 
Messrs. Underwood and Henry by the natives of Malolo. 
We learned by the same boats of the death of one of the 
sailors, named Smith, who was attached to the schooner 
" Tyvity"* as one of her crew. 

The following are the circumstances connected with the 
death of Messrs. Underwood and Henry : — 

On the 23d ultimo, Lieutenants Alden and Underwood 
came to anchor on the reef at Malololie, which is connected 
with the large island Malolo, by a coral isthmus, bare at low 
water. Here Mr. Underwood landed alone, and soon encoun- 
tered a boy with an armful of clubs, who, when asked whether 
any provisons could be purchased in the neighborhood, answered, 
"plenty, plenty." Mr. Underwood directed him to lead the 
way to the place he referred to. On the beach they fell in 
with a party of men who were quite as much confused at the 
sight of Mr. Underwood as the boy had been before. At this 
juncture. Lieutenant Alden recalled Mr. Underwood by sig- 
nal, and this, perhaps, prevented an attack on him that after- 
noon. The next morning (July 24th), the " Peacock's" cutter 
joined the other boats. The scarcity of provisions, and the 
distance of the schooner, whose own necessities were also 
pressing, now made it absolutely necessary to obtain supplies 
ashore. The natives pretended to have an abundance of food 
at the village of Malolo-levu, but could not be induced to 

* The achooner belonged to one of the white men retldiog on OvoUu, tnd wat 
hired to go about the isUnda to procure freth prOTiiioni for the iqaedron. 
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Iransport it across the isttmas, which vu impassable ~foi 
boats, except at high-water. While tryiDg to think of some 
way of remoying this difficulty, a man, who edited himself the 
orator of the town, arrived, and delivered an invitation from 
his chief to go to Malolo-levu, and take off a present that had 
been prepared for them on the beach. This story of FeJM 
manufacture, was little credited, but as there was reason to 
believe that provisions might bo purchased from some of the 
natives, and the case was urgent, Mr. Underwood^ whose 
boat drew the least water, volunteered to make the attempt. 
Accordingly, in a few minutes he shoved off; but after palling 
a short distance, observing that he bad no one with him who 
could talk with the natives, he returned and asked for a New 
Zealander, named John Sack. Having taken this man, be 
again shored off and pulled for the beach. Mr. Alden fol- 
lowed as soon as the tide permitted, and Mr. Emmons, aft«r 
taking a round of angles. Lieutenant Alden lost no time, 
after anchoring off the town, in getting a chief in his boat as a 
hostage for Mr. Underwood's safety. This native early at- , 
tempted to escape in a canoe, but Mr. Alden forced him back 
into the boat, and threatened to shoot him if be did so again. 
In the meantime Mr. Underwood continued to barter with the 
natives, an^^ent off a message to Mr. Alden for muskets waA 
powder, which could not be supplied. Mr. Henry now re- 
quested permission to land, and during his absence Mr. Em- 
mons arrived. A second message soon afterwards came from 
Mr. Underwood, requiring another hatchet to effect his pur- 
chase. Lieutenant Alden sent the hatchet, with directions to 
Mr. U., that as the natives did not appear to be willing to 
trade, he should lose no time in coming off in his boat. At 
this moment the hostage jumped overboard, and made for the 
Bhore in a di^tmal line to avoid being shot at. Mr. Alden 
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immediately leveled his gun at him, and ordered him to stop ; 
he slackened his pace for a moment, and then continued to 
retreat, upon which a ball was fired over his head, but none 
at his body, lest it might provoke an attack on Lieutenant 
Underwood. The escape^'of the hostage was evidently the 
preconcerted signal for an attack on the shore-party. The 
chief immediately gave orders to make fight, by the cry of 
" Turanga," " Turanga." Mr. Underwood was at this mo- 
ment knocked down and wounded in the shoulder with a 
spear, but he recovered from the stunning effects of the blow, 
and killed the native who threw the spear. At the same time 
two other natives seized the musket of a sailor, named Clark, 
and tried to wrest it from him. One of these he stabbed 
in the breast with his sheath-knife, the other Mr. Underwood 
struck on the head with the butt-end of his pistol, upon which 
both relinquished their hold. Lieutenant Underwood now 
ordered, the crew to lose ^o time in regaining the boat, while 
he and Mr. Henry covered their retreat. In this effort he 
killed a native with one of his pistols, and was in the act of 
drawing the second from his belt, when a blow which he re- 
ceived on the head, brought him to the ground almost sense- 
less. Recovering himself he renewed the contest, and killed 
another native, but at length received a cut across the fore- 
head with a pole-axe, which terminated his valuable life. 

In the meantime Mr. Henry had shot one of the natives 
with his pistol-knife, and cut another down with the same 
weapon, but seeing Lieutenant Underwood dead, was hastening 
to the boat, when a missile struck him on the back of the head 
and brought him to the ground. Clark, after shooting the 
man who killed Mr. Underwood, succeeded in regaining the 
boat, but was severely wounded. 

On seeing the attack* Lieutenants Alden and Emmons 
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Steered for the shore vith the boats under their charge. When 
the boats reached the beach, the savages retreated precipi- 
tately in the mangroye bushes, carrying with tlicm their dead 
and wounded. Mr. Aldcn was among the first who landed, 
and going up to Mr. Underwood he raised hiB head, and asked 
him if he had anything to communicate through him to his 
poor wife ; but, alas ! ho was too far gone to speak. His 
skull was literally smashed to pieces. Some hopes were at 
first entertained that Mr. Henry was yet alive, but when a 
vein was opened no blood was found to flow. Both bodies had 
been stripped by the natives, and were laying in the sand, 
whence they were conveyed to the boata. Mr. Emmons took 
possession of a canoe that the natives had abandoned, and no 
enemy being now in sight, the boats, with colors half-masted 
and union down, sailed across the isthmus and escaped by a pa^ 
sage, where they might have been attacked at great advantage. 

The schooner by this time got under-way without suspicion 
of any disaster. The sensation that was excited when the 
boats arrived along-side and exposed to view the mangled 
bodies, can be more easily imagined than described. Captain 
Wilkes, in particular, wept over them like a child. He kissed 
his nephew, Mr. Henry, on the face several times, and then 
turning around to Mr. Underwood, patted him on the breast 
and Repeated the words, " Poor fellow." Every attention was 
paid to the wounded and dead, that affection and regard could 
dictate. 

There being no doubt from the reports of all parties pre- 
sent, that this outrage was entirely unprovoked, Captiun 
Wilkes determined to inflict the punishment it merited, and 
this, not because he wished to gratify any feelings of revenge, 
but for the sake of saving the Uvea of other whites who might 
visit the Group after the expedition left. 
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Accordingly, the first cutters of the "Vincennes" and 
" Peacock," now in charge of Mr. Eld, were dispatched tc 
keep guard round the island, and prevent the escape of any of 
the inhabitants, while the schooner got under-way, and pro- 
ceeded to a small island to inter the dead. Here they were 
laid side by side in the same grave. It was a lonely and suit- 
able spot that had been chosen in a shade so dense that scarce 
a ray of the sun could penetrate it. The grave was dug deep 
in the pure white sand, and suiOSciently wide for the two 
corpses. Mr. Agate read the funeral service. After the 
graves had been closed, three voUies were fired over them. 
Every precaution was then taken to obliterate all marks that 
might indicate to the odious cannibals, the resting-place of the 
sacred dead. Places remote from the grave were more dis- 
turbed by footsteps and digging than the grave itself, and 
leaves were scattered over a large space of ground. 

The islet where they repose, is called Henry's island, and 
the cluster to which it belongs bears the name of Under- 
wood's Group. 

A single canoe attempted to leave Malolo during the burial 
of the dead, but was driven back with the loss of one of her 
people. The natives came to the beach in large numbers, 
taunting the boats with the cry of ^^Lagoini, lagoini papa 
langa ;" in English, " Come on, come on, white men ;" but 
the orders expressly forbade a landing, or any other demon- 
stration which might abate their arrogant confidence. 

About noon the schooner reached her former berth, and 
shortly after the " Porpoise " hove in sight. When she an- 
chored, Mr. Emmons boarded her, and communicated the 
melancholy news to Captam Rmggold. Preparations were 
now commenced in good earnest to punish the savages ; the 
arms were got in good order, the parties duly organiased, and 
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by 10 A. M. next day the whole of the disposable force of the 
brig &nd schooner, consisting of eighty men, landed at the 
vest side of the island, vrhiie the vessels took commandii^ 
positions off ^0 reef. After landing, the men were formed in 
three divisions, and took up their line of march, the whole 
commanded by Captain Ringgold. On arriving at the princi- 
pal town, they found it to be of a lai^e size, well fortifi^ with 
strong posts, driven into the ground close together, and the 
intervening spaces filled up with a kind of wicker-work, and 
the whole surrounded by a deep ditch, filled with water. 

When within a few yards of the entrance, which was a small 
low gate, scarcely large enough to admit one person, the prin- 
cipal chief came out, and made the following taunting speech : 
" Come on ; I and my people are ready for jou ; Fejee men 
are good t« eat, but white men are better, and intend this 
night to have some of you for supper. Fejee men like to eat 
white men ; we are glad to see yon ; yes, we are glad to see 
you." He then rallied his men, and ordered them to fire at 
our people from behind the fortifications. 

Captain Ringgold now made a signal for two of the dlvi^ons, 
which had been sent to destroy the yam-patches, and cut 
down the cocoa-nut trees, to join him, which they did with 
great alacrity. He then formed the whole in one line, and 
marched up to the intrenchments, under a heavy shower of 
spears and arms. He next directed several rockets to be set 
off in hopes of firing the town, and thus compel the savages to 
abandon their intrenchments ; but this did not produce the 
desired effect, and he therefore opened his fire upon the forti- 
fication. Now waa seen what many of those present had not 
before believed, the expertnees with which these people dodge 
a shot at the flash of a gun ; still our men took plenty of time 
in firing, and the nnmber of killed and wounded of ^e enemy 
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■was immense. Upwards of twenty were seen to fall at the 
first volley. In this manner was the contest kept up until the 
principal chief was shot dead, a circumstance, which, together 
with the half-bumed state of the town — for the rockets even- 
tually set a large hut on fire — spread a great panic among 
them, and they fled through a gate, which was intentionally 
left unattacked, carrying their dead and wounded on their 
backs. At this moment a volley of musketry might have 
greatly increased the destruction of lives ; but a,s women and 
children could be distinguished amid the throng of fugitives, 
the order was given to cease firing, and they were allowed to 
escape. 

Our people now marched into the town, and threw upon 
the flames whatever they found that might be valuable to 
the enemy. This involved the destruction of the whole 
wealth of the island, which had been centered here on ac- 
count of its great strength. This fact serves to show that 
the savages were not ignorant of the consequences that were 
likely to follow their foul deed, and had made timely prepara- 
tions for defending themselves. 

Several things that had belonged to Mr. Underwood were 
seen among the ruins. A little child, who seemed to have lost 
its parents, and whom our people endeavored to avoid shooting 
during the conflict, was burned to death in one of the houses. 
The dead that the natives had been obliged to leave behind, 
were all found shot through the head. Many lay beside a 
mound which had been but recently raised for additional 
security. 

While Captain Ringgold and party were thus employed on 
shore, Captain Wilkes and Messrs. Alden and Emmons were 
not less active on the water. Scarcely had the action com- 
menced with the town, when two large canoes were seen stand 
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iog over from Vita Leva. ' Immediately the signal to intercept 
tbem was made, and Mr. Emmons reached them first, and 
made signs to them to heave-to ; but they stood on their course 
to Malolo. Upon this Mr. Emmons announced his intention 
to destroy them. Several were kilted at the first fire, and tht 
rest jumped overboard and made for the shore. Mr. Emmons 
continued to fire at the fii^tives until ho fell in with Captain 
Wilkes, who directed him to spare the lives of the survivors, 
but make them prisoners. Lieutenant Emmons had already 
rescued a little child, and now attempted to save its mother. 
This woman had at first been taken for a man, and fired upon 
from Captain Wilkes's boat, hut when the error was dis- 
covered they ceaaed firing, and hastened to her rescue. In 
her alarm, however, she mistook the design, and continnally 
dived to avoid the boat, so that they were obliged to abandon 
her, and she swam towards Vita Leva, ten miles distant. 
We heard afterwards that she had safely arrived there. The 
other prisoners taken by the boats were the head-chiePs wife, 
two girls, each abont sixteen years of age, and a boy about five 
years old. After taking the prisoners to the brig, where they 
were kindly treated by both officers and sailors, all the boats 
proceeded to the leeward part of the island to destroy another 
town. When they had almost reached the place, the shore- 
party hailed, and informed them that five canoes had been 
seen to put off from the western-side of the island. Mr. 
Emmons was forthwith dispatched after them, while the other 
boats remained to destroy the town, which they speedily ac- 
complished. 

After a very long and fatiguing pull, Mr. Emmons overtook 
the fugitives. They were at first some distance apart, but as 
he approached them they closed their line, and stood ready for 
an attack. Their numbers were partly concealed behind a 
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breastwork of baskets, filled with roots, which thejr had throvm 
Dp for the occasioD. Mr. Emmons wished to pull to wind- 
ward to arail himself of a light breeze, but he had only got a 
few yards off when some of the canoes appeared disposed to 
commence the attack, and execut«d a manaeuvre hj which 
they expected to get his boat on the reef when she might be 
carried by boarding. But Mr. Emmons brought his blunder- 
buss to bear upon the natives, and ordered them to change 
their course, which, strai^ to say, they had the folly to do. 
Being now where there was plenty of water, Lieatenant Em- 
mons opened fire npon the canoes. Large numbers were 
killed and wounded, and the rest leaped overboard. During 
the pursuit which followed, several of the fugitives guned a 
canoe which had drifted out from the shore, and put off to 
seaward, paasing over a reef upon which there was not suffi- 
cient water for the boat to float. Three of the captured 
canoes were cleared of their " lumber," and taken along-side 
the "Porpoise." The fourth being badly aiove, was left on 
the reef until next morning, when she was also secured. 

Subsequent inveEtigation confirmed the opinion, that these 
canoes had left the island with the express intention of cut- 
ting off Mr. EmmoQB. Their knowii loss was twenty-seven 
men ; hut there is good reason to believe that It was much 
greater. Our own party had the good fortune to escape with 
a few slight wounds. 

It was Captain Wilkes's intention to renew the attack 
next day, (27th,) but early in the morning one of the women 
who had teen liberated the preceding day, came down to the 
beach, and begged for mercy to the survivors, describing in 
moving terms the misery to which they had been reduced. 

Captain Wilkes told her to return to those who sent her, 
and state that he would not listen to the mediation of women ; 
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bnt a little while after he dispatched two boys, who had been 
captured by Mr. Emmons, to order all the people on the 
island to assemble by noon on a certain hill, and receive our 
terms. The prisoners were directed to add, that, if the wder 
was not obeyed, hostilities woold be renewed. At 11 A. M. 
the whole party of men who had been on shore the previong 
day landed, and fortned into a ballow-square, to await the ap- 
proach of the natives ; but none appeared. Twelve o'clock 
arrived, and they still kept away. At last they began to 
appear, moving slowly on their hands and knees, and filling 
the air with their waitings. 

When yet a conuderable distance off they halted, and sent 
messengers to say that they were afraid to approach nearer ; 
but the messenger was ordered to tell them that they must do 
aa they had been directed in the morning. On receiving thip 
answer, they resumed their wailiogs, and at the same t^mc 
moved towards the hill- £very now and then they would stop 
and raising their faces from the ground send up a piteous cry. 
In this way did they manage, until at last they reached the 
spot where Captain Wilkes was standing, when they threw 
themselves at his feet. 

After a minute or two, one of their old men began in a tone 
of the deepest humility to supphcate forgiveness, and to promise 
that the people of Malolo wonld never agiun kill white man. 
He added, that they acknowledged themselves conquered and 
that the island belonged to m ; that they had lost everything ; 
that the two great chiefs of the island and all their best war- 
riors had been killed ; all their provisions destroyed, and their 
hooees burned ; that they were now convinced that the white 
men were better warriors than the Fejee men. During the 
whole time he was speaking, all the others remained bent down 
wiUi their heads touching the ground. 
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They were asked man; questions, and among others, what had 
induced tliem to commit the murder. The; admitted that Lieut. 
Underwood and Mr. Henry had done nothing to oSend them, 
and that the; had been killed without the slightest cauae. 

Captain Wilkea now told them that he would grant them 
pardon, but the; must supply the squadron with water and 
provisions ; with which conditions the; agreed to comply. 

The next da; they appeared on the beach and fulfilled their 
^eement. This was according to their custom, that the 
ccmquered should work for the victors. They acknowledged 
their losa to be about one hundred persons ; we did not lose in 
the combat, a single life, and onl; very few were wounded. 
These wounds were inflicted with spears and arrows, for their 
fire-arms were rendered harmless by being over-charged. It 
is said to be their practice to put charges into them according 
to the size of the person the; intend to fire at ; the; almost fill 
the barrel with powder when they shoot at a large man. 

Thus ended this a&ir, an awful and a severe lesson to the 
savages, but not more so than the; deserved. It must be re- 
membered that the murderers were looked upon b; their 
own countr;men as a set of pirates. I think it would be a 
blessing to the whole race if the United States or some other 
dvilized nation would conquer them into subjection and order. 
It would at once put an end to their dissensions and barbaric 
ties, and afibrd encouragement to commerce and safety to per- 
son and property. 

The- moment Captain Hudson received intelligence of the 
melancholy disaster, he directed the ship's colors to he half- 
masted, and issued tbo following order : — 

*' Information having been received from the commander of 
the expedition, of the death of Lieutenant Joseph A. Under- 
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wood and Midshipman Wilkes Henry, on the 12th instant, 
who were treacherously murdered by the natives of Malolo, 
one of the Fejee Islands, the oflBcers of the United States 
ships " Vincennes " and " Peacock " will wear the usual 
badge of mourning for thirty days, as a testimony of rogard 
for the memory of theur departed brother officers, who have 
been suddenly cut off from their sphere of usefulness in the 
expedition, while arduously engaged in the performance of 
their public duty. 

(Signed) "William L. Hudson, 

" Commanding U. S. Ship ^ Peacock.^ 
" F^ee Islands^ 

On the 2d of August, the whale-ship " Triton," fifteen 
months from the United States, arrived ; as also the schooner 
" Tyvity," with three thousand yams. The latter likewise 
brought as passengers, the second-mate and cooper of the 
American whale-ship " Shy lock," which was lost on a reef* 
off Turtle Island, a few weeks since. It appears from their 
account that the loss of this fine ship is to be attributed to the 
negligence of the man who had the " look-oat " forward at 
the time the accident occurred. They charge him of going to 
sleep, and not knowing the danger the ship was in until she 
had struck. 

The captain and the first-mate have proceeded to Hobart 
Town in an English brig. The second-mate has shipped on 
board the " Triton," and is said to have behaved in the most 
shameful manner, refusing to assist the surviving sufferers, 

* The potitlon of thii re«f was afterwards determined by the brig ** Porpoise.** It 
lies in latitude 19o 48' 00" sonth, and longitude ITS" 35' 00" west. The reef is six-and- 
a.half miles long, and has an iUiptical form. Turtle Island is about nine miles in cir- 
cumference, and has a few inhabitants, whose mannen and customs ore similar to 
those of the Tonga people. ^ 
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and left them on the wreck, exposed to the cruelties of the 
natives. 

August Tth, the ^^ Porpoise " came in and anchored. She 
left Ovalau on the 4th instant. Captain Wilkes was there 
in the ^' Flying Fish," and was to follow the brig in a few 
days. 

During the afternoon of the 8th, a meeting was held on 
board the ^^ Peacock/' when Captain Hudson was called to 
the chair, and Lieutenant R. £. Johnson appointed secretary. 
The chair announced that the object of the meeting was to 
obtain a joint expression of feeling in relation to the death of 
Lieutenant Joseph A. Underwood and Midshipman Wilkes 
Henry, who, on the 24th day of July last, were treacherously 
killed by the natives of Malolo. 

On motion, a committee, consisting of Lieut. Johnson, Dr. 
J. C. Palmer, Mr. William Rich (botanist), Passed Midship- 
man Blunt, and Midshipman Blair, were appointed to draft 
resolutions befitting this melancholy occasion. 

The committee retired, in obedience to their instructions ; 
* and after a short recess, the meeting was called to order 
again, and the chairman of the committee reported the follow- 
ing resolutions, which were unanimously adopted : — 

Resolved, That amid the toils and dangers which the 
officers of this expedition have been called upon to encounter, 
they could have incurred no deeper calamity than the untimely 
death of their beloved coadjutors, Lieutenant Joseph A. Under- 
wood and Midshipman Wilkes Henry. 

Resolved, That the loss of these gentlemen is most deeply 
mourned, not only on account of their personal worth, but 
from our sincere interest in the expedition, which has been 
deprived of two of its most efficient officers. 

Resolved, That the energetic and persevering manner in 
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which the lamented dead performed all duties, hovever 
arduous, afford an example vorthy our emulation j and that 
the strongest terms of sympathy with their friends at home 
aro inadequate to the expression of oar regret. 

Resolved, That, as a mark of affection and respect for 
our lost associates, we cause a monument, designed among 
ourselves, to be erected t< their memory in the cemetery at 
Mount Auburn. 

Resolyed, That a copy of these resolutions be transmitted 
to the bereaved relativeB of Lieutenant Underwood and Mid- 
shipman Henry. 

It was further resolved, that a committee of nine persons 
be appointed to carry the foregoing resolutions into effect; 
and that this committee consist of the following gentlemen, to 
wit : — Captain William L. Hudson, Lieut. James Alden, 
Lieut. H. L. Case, Dr. J. C. Palmer, Mr. T. R. Peal, (omi- 
tholo^t), Passed Midshipman S. F. Blunt, Purser Wm. 
Speiden, Midshipman George W. Clark, Midshipman J. L. 
Blau-. 

It was next moved and resolved, that the sum of two thou- 
sand dollars be appropriated for the erection of the monument ; 
and that the pursers of the expedition be authorized to charge 
the Bud sum to the officers and scientific corps, in proportion 
to the rate of their several salaries. 

The subject of an inscription was referred to a future 
meeting, and the committee were instructed to select a model 
from the designs which they might hereafter receive. 

I'lie meeting then adjourned. 

On the 9th of August, the " Flying ITsh " arrived, and 
Captain Wilkes rejoined the " Vincennes." 

Next day, it being Sunday, the chaplain of the squadron 
delivered a sermon on the death of Messrs. Underwood 
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and Hemy. The following portions of it may be interest- 
ing:— 

Lieutenant Joseph A. Underwood, was bom July 15th, 
1811. He entered the Nayy of the United States in 1829, 
and since that time had been almost constantly employed in 
active service. He was one of the officers earliest attached to 
the expedition in which we are embarked, and had been nearly 
four years connected with it, at the time of his decease. With 
some of you, he encountered the dangers and hardships inci- 
dent to a passage round the stormy Cape and of Noir Island ; 
saw and endured with manly exposure the more appalling 
prospect that tried men's souls. For a year previous to his 
death, with us who survive, he shared the risks in the ship, in 
the boat, and on shore, peculiar to a passage among the reefs 
and islets that thickly stud tlus southern sea. With health 
unbroken, he sustained the blightmg heat and piercing cold of 
the torrid and the frigid zones, as we passed rapidly from 
clime to clime. He bore unmoved, the arduous toils, priva- 
tions, and perils of our southern cruise, when, amid the ice- 
islands of the Polar Ocean, we threaded our devious and 
often dangerous way. With us he visited these barbarous 
islands, and had been repeatedly engaged in the arduous and 
perilous duty in which he met his melancholy and untimely 
fate. Our lamented friend had been married but a few weeks, 
when he left his native land, and had completed his twenty- 
nmth year, only two days previous to his leaving the ship for 
the last time. While I recognisse the charitable sentiment — 
^^ Nought of the dead, but good," I am happy to assure you, 
that in relation to our departed friends, it will be in perfect 
accordance with that sentiment to say, ^^ Nought of the dead 
but truth." With the Roman orator, I can say, I come to 
bury our fallen friends, not to praise them. And if a year's 
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■cqnaintance can gire me an opportiinit7 to judge, I can tes- 
tify to his amiability and worth. His deportment was distin- 
goished by a Btudions regard to propriety and decorum, and in 
his coDversation and conduct, he respected the feelings and 
sentiments of those with whom he was associated. His man- 
ners and address were those of an accomplished gentleman. 
There was no affected distance or reserre, or any manifest 
oonacionsness of superior understanding. His politeness was 
not merely external, but that of the heart. In bis intercourse 
with men of ereiy condition, his oondnet was dictated by 
benevolence and regulated by that great law of moral equity, 
" To do onto others as you would wish them do unto you," and 
in all that intercoorse his intentions were just, tdnd, generous 
and noble. In forming his opinions he was independent — in 
mabtaining them he was firm. " Decision of character was 
in-wrought in the very texture of his mind." He was afraid 
of no man. When he had assumed a position, dictated by wis* 
dom and prudence, he maintuned it nnawed by any opposition 
which might be brought against him. His temperament was 
ardent, but under discipline ^of that kindness and principle 
which led him to respect the feelings and prejodices of others, 
it had been chastened, and subdued. In the performance of 
any duty, he was remarkable for untiring diligence, and un- 
ceasing perseverance. In a highly creditable knowledge of his 
profession he added various collateral attainments and polite 
accomplishments. His acquaintance with pore mathematics, as 
applicable to astronomy, navigation, and snrveying, was known 
to you all. He was familiar with several of the modem lan< 
gnages of Europe ; and who has not seen the chaste, beautiful 
and faithful productions of his pencil, with which his portfolio 
was enriched 1 In regard to his intellectual character, he pos- 
sessed a mind of the first order. His conceptions were dear, 
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concise and yivid ; his judgment was remarkably correct ; he 
reasoned with calm deliberationi and examined a subject with 
a prodigious grasp of mind in all extensive bearings. If it 
embraced numerous and various particulars, he directed his 
attention to each, and suspended his decision until he had ex- 
amined them all. 

Having thus with a well-balanced mind looked through a 
subject, he rarely had occasion to retrace his steps, or renounce 
the conclusions to which he had arrived. A correct send 
refined taste enabled him to see and appreciate whatever 
was sublime, and beautiful in art or nature ; and his memory 
retained with fidelity that rich variety of faets and sentiments 
which his reading and observation had committed to its charge. 
Such, my hearers, were some of the principal traits which dis- 
tinguished the character of our lamented companion and friend. 
With his immediate relations I had not the happiness of being 
acquainted ; but from all I can learn, he was a dutiful and 
grateful son, a kind brother, and a faithful and affectionate 
husband to the now widowed partner of his bosom. 

I have thus briefly and imperftctly touched upon the cha- 
racter of the lamented Underwood. 

It only remains to say of the much4oved companion 
of his untimely fate, that many of the traits which Under- 
wood possessed, belonged to Henry, with a due reference 
between them in age and experience in the service. The 
loved and lost Henry — ^the cherished object of affection of 
his widowed mother — was deservedly dear to us all. He 
was a youth, manly beyond his years. He possessed in 
an eminent degree, that propriety and dignity of demeanor 
which commanded the respect of all his inferiors, and won and 
retained the esteem and confidence of his superiors and asso- 
ciates. He was distmguished for zeal and devotedness to the 
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service, disintereBtediiesa, fortitude and courage — a varied 
combination of ezcclleDcies — ^which rendered him sn honor to 
hie profession, and afforded high hopes of future distinction. 
Hia memoiy b precious, and will not be forgotten ; and to you, 
the junior officers of the squadron, bo lately bis youthful com- 
panions and compeen, I would say, embalm his excellencies 
of character by imitating them in your lives ; and if you bare 
not chosen a better manm for your guidance through life, 
take this from one who loves you all — " Dare always to do 
right, and only dread to sin agunst God." 

Od the lltb of August, at an early hoar, we bade adieu to 
Hie Fejee IsUnds, and stood for Honolulu. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

FEJEE GROUP. 

The Fejee Gronp is composed of one hundred and fifty-five 
oslands, of which number one hundred are uninhabitable, on 
account of their sterility and want of water ; the remaining 
number possess an excellent soil, and abound in mountain 
streams — for the islands are of a mountainous character, 
some of the peaks having an altitude of nearly five thousand 
feet. The valleys are beautiful, and in some places well cul- 
tivated. Yams and dry taro are the principal crops ; sugar- 
cane grows spontaneously and of an excellent quaUty. The 
natives do not make sugar, but manufacture large quantities 
of molasses, and they use the leaf of the plant to cover the 
roofs of their houses. 

The principal towns are Rewa and Ambou, situated on the 
east side of Vitilevu ; they contain about four thousand inhab- 
itants each, and, as I have before observed, the latter is the 
residence of King Tanoa, the most powerful chief in the group. 

The climate, though warm, is pleasant and salubrious. 
During our long stay at Ovalaou, we experienced very little 
rainy weather. The mean temperature on board the ship was 
76®. The population, according to the best information ob- 
tainable at this time, is about one hundred and. twenty thou- 
sand. It is utterly impossible to have precise data on this 
subject, for the white men residing in the group, have not had 
access to all the islands, nor can we depend on native inform 
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ation as each chief is anzioiis to swell the nmnber of his 
fightjng men. They are evidently a distinct race from the 
rest of the PolTneeiana. The; are of a color almost black, 
while their hair is frimled or ciisped, thoo^ not so mach so as 
tlie Africans ; the nose is broad and flat, and the eyes are jet 
black, and bare a wild, restless expression. They are person- 
all; well-formed, mnscnlar, and of good sise. The men have 
a cnstom of bedaubing their faces and bodies with a mixture of 
lamp-black and cocoa-nnt oil, which g^ves tliem a di^|uiting 
ai^tearance. ' 

In character, the; are omel, deceitful, passkmate, and 
treacherous. We had repeated proems of Ihe latter in tJiar 
Tarioos attempts to snrprise and cot off our boats, while em- 
ployed in snrreying dades. Another nniTcrsal trait in thdr 
character is coTetousnees, and is the incentive to stealing, and 
man; other odioiis acts. The; are also great cannibals ; indeed, 
the; carry this revolting practice to a greater extent than an; 
other savages yet known to the civilized world. The bodies of 
enemies slain in battle do not satisfy their appetite for it. Vio- 
lence, strat^em, and sacrifices to the gods, Eire resorted to 
for this horrible porpose. The chiefs are fond of giving en- 
tertainments, and, on such occasions, human flesh, either 
roasted or boiled, is handed round to the guest. When a new 
spirit-house is built, several human beings are slaughtered, 
and the bodies eaten by the Abati, or priest, and his friends. 

The usual dress of the men consists of the maro, and of the 
women, a sort of apron or ^rdle about ei^^teen inches in 
width. Children of both sexes, until they arrive at the age of 
puberty, go entirely naked. Women only are tattooed — the 
operation is performed by persons of tbeir own sex — end the 
parts thus ornamented are those concealed by the dress, and 
«ometimeB the lips and fingers. The women firml; believe 
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that to be tattooed is a passport to the world of spirits, so much 
so, that if a girl dies before the operation is performed, they 
paint a semblance of it, by which means they expect to deceive 
the gods. 

It is the custom for growii persons of both sexes to powder 
their hair with the soot collected from the smoke of the wood 
called ^^ tooi-tooi," or else with lime. In using either of these 
substances they diffuse it plentifully in a large calabash of 
water, in which they dip their heads frequently. When they 
have got on a sufficient quantity, they place themselves before 
a mirror, and with a sort of comb and a stick about twelve 
inches long, and pointed at both ends, they work the hair 
up, until it has acquired the size and appearance of an im- 
mense peruke. The natural color of their hair is black, but 
by the use of lime and carbon and other coloring matter, they 
make all the various shades between black and red ; many of 
which colors, in numerous instances, decorate the same head. 
Some are white in front, black behind, and red on the sides. 
Those who have been deprived of their hair by nature or acci- 
dent, supply the defect by wigs, which are so skillfully made as 
scarcely to be distmguishable foom the genuine natural growth. 

They eat with their fingers ; and in serving up their food, 
they always sweep off the mats or lay down new ones, placing 
the victuals upon fresh leaves. They take their principal 
meal in the evening, over which they spend much time. In 
drinking, they throw their heads back, hold the vessel six or 
eight inches from the lips, and allow the water to run into the 
mouth, as if from a spout. The white residents speak highly 
of the cooking, and say, they have seen at the feast given by 
the chiefs from twenty to thirty different sorts of dishes. 

Their language is copious and pleasing to the ear. The 
missionaries are endeavoring to reduce it to writing. It fur- 
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niBhea vords for expressing every emotion of the mind. They 
hare also distinctive names for all the plants, trees, and other 
subjects of the vegetable kingdom that grow under their 
climat«. The language affords vario&s forms of salutation, 
according to the rank of the parties. When the common 
people approach a "duowa turanga," or a chief, they cry out, 
" Duowa," to which the chief replies, " Wa." If the chief is 
on his route, they turn out of his path, squat on their haunches, 
and lower their clubs to the gronnd. Women make their 
salutations in words different frdm those employed by the 
men. They have also forma of ezpresBion equivalent to 
OUT " No, sir," and "Yes, sir." 

Their mode of sending messages is peculiar : — The messen- 
ger is furnished with as many sticks or reeds as the message 
contains separate subjects. The sticks are of various lengths, 
in order to distinguish them from each other. When the 
messenger arrives at his destination, he delivers the reeds 
successively, and with each of them repeats the purport of the 
message of which it is a memorial. The reply is conveyed 
after the same manner. 

Women are treated as inferior beings ; they are prohibited 
from entering the spirit-houses or eating human flesh. The 
girls of the lower classes of a tribe, are entirely at the disposal 
of the chie^ who may sell them to transient strangers, or do 
anything else with them he pleases. Wives, besides taking 
care of their children, and doing the work about the house, 
are obliged to assist the men in cultivating the soil ; if they 
mbbehave they are tied to a tree and flogged. 

At the age of fourteen, boys undergo the operation of cir- 
cumcision, which is performed after the manner of the Jews. 
Young girls allow their hair to grow in long locks, and usually 
decorate them with flowers of various colors. They are also 
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fond of painting their noses and cheeks with vennilion. 
After marriage the cnrls are cat off, and the hair is kept short 
and frizzled. 

Polygamy, in its greatest extent, is practised — some of the 
chiefs having from ten to one hundred wives. The woman, 
however, who is of the best family is always looked upon as 
the principal wife — all the others being required to yield im- 
plicit obedience to her. The daughters of chiefs are usually 
betrothed early in life. If the betrothed husband dies before 
the girl grows up, the next brother takes his place. The 
parties may be frequently seen walking arm-in-arm after they 
are engaged. Among the lower classes, however, marriages 
are mere matters of bargain, and wives are looked upon as 
property. The usual price is a musket or a whale's tooth. 
If detected in infidelity, they may be killed by the husband, 
or sold into slavery; but I was told that Fejee wives are 
generally faithful. On the death of the husband, his favorite 
wives are strangled and buried with him in a common grave.* 

When a member of a family is dangerously ill, one or more 
of the other members cut off his little finger as a sacrifice to 
the gods for his recovery ; if the sick person is afflicted with a 
lingering disease, his relatives kill him, that he may escape all 

* We letm that among the Fejee Islanders, the chiefs have from twenty to a hundred 
wives, according to their rank, and at the interment of a principal chief, the body is 
laid in state upon a spacious lawn in the presence of an immense concourse of specta- 
tors. The principal wife, after the utmost ingenuity of the natives has been exercised 
in adorning her person, then walks out, and takes her seat near the body of her hus* 
band, when a rope is pasted round her neck, which eight or ten powerful men pull 
with all their strength, until she is strangled and dies. Her body is then laid by that 
of the chief. This done, a second wife comes out and seats herself in the same place. 
The process is repeated, and she also dies. A third and a fourth become voluntary 
sacrifices in the same manner, and all of them are then interred in a common grave — 
one above, one below, and one on either side of the husband. The reasons assigned 
for this are, that the spirit of the chief may not be lonely in its passage to the invisible 
world, and that by such an offering, its happiness may be at once secured. 

Jftsnonary EnterprUtf in the S0»tk Sea Mandg. 
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fnrtlier nueeiy. The little finger is also oft«n ont off on the 
death cS a great chief. The usual symbol <A monrniDg f<» meo 
ia short hair or beard — the; Beldom cat both. The women bum 
themselres to blisters on the neck and breast ; this is done 
b; holdbg a piece of ignited tapa over the part to be bomed. 
Funerals among the higher classes are invariably followed by 
feasts and ava-drinking. 

The government is decidedly despotic. The will of the 
chief is the law, and instant death would be dealt ont to any 
one found opposing it. The common people are looked upon 
as slaves, and may be sold and destroyed by tbeir masters 
without remonstrance or appeal. The victimB offered as sacri- 
fices to the gods are generally selected from this class. They 
are also slaughtered in great numbers when a great chief dies, 
in respect to him. 

Their religious creed" is in substance as follows : — That 
there is one Great Spirit who sees and knows all things, and 
who has the power of dispensing good and evil to muikind, 
according to their merits ; that there are many other spirits 
berides who have the same power, but not in so great a 
degree ; diat dogs, cats, guns, stones, trees, canoes, rivers — 
in fact, everything — has a soul as well as man ; that certtun 
persons are inspired ; that there are no future rewards and 
ponishments, but that punishment for crime will be recaved 
in this world only, and the future ia one of perfect and eternal 
happiness. They also firmly believe that omens are indica- 
tions from the gods themselves to man, and spells and charms 
are effective means of getting the gods to accord to the wishes 
of the maledictor. The priests are called " Ambads," and 
exercise great influence over the lower classes. They are 

* Tlun m miulourlii Twiidlaf it lUwft tnd Bomu Tomou, bal u jit thay haT« 
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generally companions of the chiefs, and are present at all the 
feasts and ava-drinking. One of the principal duties of a 
priest is to perform the marriage ceremony. 

Their account of the ori^ of the races is this : — All man- 
kind) say they, sprung from one father and mother. The 
Fejee was first bom, but acted -wickedly, and was black ; the 
Tonga was next bom — he acted better than the Fejee — ^was 
whiter, and had some clothes given him ; white man came 
last — he behaved well — was liked by the Great Spirit, who 
made him white like himself, and gave him clothes and every- 
thing he could desire. 

During our stay at Ovalaou, I witnessed the performance of 
two dances. On both occasions the men and women danced 
together. They kept time to a monotonous chant, in which 
they all occasionally joined ; their motions were stiff and in- 
elegant. Both boys and girls are instructed in the dance by 
masters and mistresses. 

Their knowledge of medicine is limited to a few plants and 
the bark of two or three kinds of trees. In surgery they are 
more skillful. The most common surgical operation among 
them is that of blood-letting, and is performed by making a 
small incision with a shell or a knife in various parts of the 
body for the relief of pain, inflamed tumors, &c., &c. By 
the same means they open abscesses and ulcers. They also 
cut off their toes to cure sores in the legs, elephantiasis, and 
leprosy. In cases of hard tumors, they apply hot bread-fruit, 
so as to produce a blister, and ultimately a purelent surface. 
In cases of sprains they rub the part afflicted with the dry 
hand, or with a mixture of oil and water. Of gun-shot wounds 
they lay the wound open that they may be able to extract the 
ball, should it still remain. Midwifery is a distinct profession, 
exercised by females only, and they are said to be very skillful. 
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Their arms consist of clubs, spears, bows and arrows. 
There are two Icinds of clubs — one kind about foor feet long, 
and 6ve or six inches in circamference ; the other about 
eighteen inches long, and fashioned like a dram-stick. The 
latter sort are intended for throwing, and are stud to be a very 
formidable weapon. Every man is furnished with two of 
these.when he goes into battle ; some of them are beautifully 
carved. 

Their manufactures are mats, tapa, baskets, &c. This is 
exclnsively the work of women. The tapa is made, as at the 
other islands, from the Chinese mulberry, and by a similar 
process. They make some that is very neatly and tastefully 
printed. On several of the islands they also manufacture lai^e 
qnaoUties of pottery; they make it into pots, jugs and lamps, 
and it appears to be of as good quality as that which is manufac- 
tured for common me at home. The men have the repatation 
of being the best native mechanics in the South Seas. Their 
canoes are constmcted with much judgment and ingenuity; I 
saw some that were upwards of one hundred feet in length, and 
proportionally wide. The double-canoes are capable of carry- 
ing from one hundred to two hundred men each. 

As tbcy are unacquainted with the use of money, they 
barter commodities chiefly for muskets, powder, whales' teeth, 
cotton cloths, hatchets, knives, scissors, razors, glass bottles, 
and red paint. Among themselves, mats and tapa-cloth form 
the principal currency and personal property. They wear the 
whales' teeth around their necks aa ornaments, which are 
highly prized. 

The foreign trade with these islands is much more limited 
than it was some twenty years ago. Sandal-wood is now 
exhausted, or only found in small quantities; tortoise-shell ia 
BO scarce as to be of small account, and these, with the smaller 
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articles, each as olabs, spears, mats, and shells, are mostly 
picked up by the white residents on speculation and sent to 
Sydney, New South Wales, from whence they are forwa^ed 
to England, and sold as native curiosities. The merchant- 
traders, therefore, are confined chiefly to the article of beoh- 
de-mar, which is still found in considerable quantities, and is 
in great demand in the China market. 

The general character of the Fejee Islanders may be 
gathered from the preceding remarks. The dark side (^ the 
picture presents them as unprincipled, cruel, rapacious, defi- 
cient in courage as well as in human feelings, and indifferent to 
the commission of crime. This melancholy catalogue of vioes 
arises from the disadyantages in pdnt of religion, of goyem- 
ment, and the general structure of society, under which they 
lire. There is no doubt that under a better form of govern- 
ment they would become quite a different people. 

The resident missionaries represent them as being, in point 
of natural abilities, superior to any of tiie other Polynesians. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



ICH ISLANDS . 



Septshbek 30th. Abont noon this d&y, we made the 
Island of Oafaco ; and by & P. M., came-to in the roads off 
of the town of Honolulu. Soon after, we commumcated with 
the shore, and had the satiafactiini of receiving letters from 
our friends at home. 

The appearance of Oahoo, when viewed from the roads, is 
hy no means inviting. The plain on which the town stands is 
almost treeless, while the mountains to the eastward are a mass 
of naked rock. These mountains are composed of basalt and 
tufa ; and, doubtless, what is termed b; the foreign residents 
the " DeviPs Pnuch Bowl," was once a volcanic crater, vomit- 
ing forth the strong entriuls of the nether world. 

Early in the following morning, we hove-up the anchor, and 
towed the ship to a berth in the harbor, where we found about 
. a dozen other vessels, mostly American, and engaged in the 
whale-fishery. The channel is narrow and tortuous, but the 
harbor is perfectly secure and convenient. Vessels of four 
to five hundred tons can lay along-side any of the wharves, 
and discharge or receive their cargoes. It is defended by a 
fort moonting some twenty guns. 

At 10 A. M., our Consul, P. A. £rinsmade, Esq., visited 

• ThcH lilindt were diKOTHtd bf tha celabmad OpUIn Cook, who ouaaJ Ihm 
■Rer Lord Sudwlcb. Ihs than Lord oT Uw Admlralljr. Thai* ara ulna In noaibar, 
and b«T tha fallowing sailra Darnel i-HairaU. Oahoo, Maui. Kaul, Molokal, L*bU, 
Ilanikna, Kikoolava, and Miiluu. 
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the ship, and in the coarse of the afternoon, many of the 
foreign residents ; and among others the English and French 
Consuls. 

October 2d. To-day I visited the town. It is regularly 
laid out in streets, and contains many houses built in the 
European style. It also contains several churches and two 
hotels. The natives' houses are well adapted to the climate, 
and are pleasant, convenient residences — some cover a great 
extent of ground ; there is a small yard before each, inclosed 
by a wall built of adobes. The houses belonging to the better 
classes have their floors covered with mats, and are furnished 
with chairs, beds and curtains. 

The king's palace stands facing the harbor, and has an air 
of snugness and comfort rather than elegance. It is a single- 
story building, constructed of wood, and painted w^hite. Seve- 
ral of the stores owned by foreign residents are large and 
appeared to be doing good business ; indeed, Honolulu is the 
New York of the group. The merchants of the other islands 
come here to purchase their goods. The population is esti- 
mated at 7,000. 

The natives have healthy, athletic forms, and in complexion 
are a shade darker than the Tahitians. They have made 
much greater progress in civilization than any of the Poly- 
nesian nations. They are well acquainted with weights and 
measures, and the value which all articles ought to bear in 
exchange with each other. Their currency is gold and silver. 
The chiefs are well clothed in the European style ; but the 
masses are not more than half-dressed, and some still wear 
nothing but the maro. The apparel of the women consists of 
a long loose-gown, made of calico, and a fancy-colored silk 
handkerchief, thrown over the neck and shoulders. Most of 
4dd people of both sexes have from one to three of theii 
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front teeth knocked out. This aeema to have been an old 
religions cnatom, and vas considered as a propidatorj sacrifice 
to the gods, to avert their anger. 

Of the white residents the Americans are the most nmne- 
roos. Most of the foreign trade is in their hands, and several 
are i;^nted to be quite wealthy. The town bears many evi- 
dences of their enterprise. Their dwelling-honses and atorea 
are the largest and handsomest in the place. They have also 
a neat chapel of their own, and support a weekly newspaper. 

There ia a. regular market here, and all kinds of provisions 
can be had as cheap as we get them at home. The beef 
comes chiefly from the Island of Hawaii, and is fat and well- 
flavored. Oranges, pine-apples, plaintains and bananas are 
also abundant, and of an excellent quality. 

When it became bo dark that I could no longer see the town 
to advantage, I repured to the principal hotel, where I got a 
very good supper. There is a billiard-table connected with this 
establishment, which I found well patronized by the foreign 
residents and chiefs ; several of the latter were noble-looking 
men, and spoke very good English. 

On the 20th, two natives wore hung at the fort, in the pre- 
^nce of a great concourse of people, for poisoning a woman, 
wife to one of them. Their trial took place about a fortnight 
before, and was conducted, we were told, id a very impartial 
and dignified manner. Thegovemor was the presiding judge, 
and tiie king and high chiefs were present. The accused were 
allowed to challenge a jury, which consisted of twelve of the 
most intelligent and respectable natives. They were also 
allowed to choose counsel. One of the criminals was a chief 
of high rank. 

October 27th. This morning I went to witness an exami- 
nation of the native children. I found them assembled at the 
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Rey. Mr. Bingham's cfanreh, to the number of 700. The 
examination lasted several hours, the exercises being spelling, 
reading, writing, arithmetic, singing, grammar and geography; 
and it is certainly speakbg moderately to say, the eyidences 
of improvement exhiUted on the occasion were very creditable 
to botii teachers and papils. The Governor, and Captains 
Wilkes and Hadson made short addresses, which were listened 
towitii much attention. The scholars were then marched 
throogh the town to the Rev. Mr. Smith's chmrch, each school 
bearing a banner, and the whole procession headed by the 
yonng chiefs. 

It was upon the whole one of the most interesting spectadea 
I have witnessed for a long time, and spoke well for the mis- 
sionaries. Besides the school jost mentioned, there are three 
others in Honolnln — one of which is nnder the superintendence 
of the Catholic bishop.* It is the opinion of the missionaries, 
and other fordgn residents, that the native children are not 
inferior in intellect, or in other respects, to white children 
having equal advantages. 

, October 28th. Having visited ev^ object worthy of notice 
in the town of Honolulu, I determined to-day to ride out to the 
Pali. Strangers visiting Oahoo, ought by all means to take 
this drive— it is imppssible to conceive a more interesting one. 
After proceeding about two miles from the principal hotel 
you enter a valley, through the centre of which winds a beauti- 
ful stream, whose banks are lined with taro plantations, 
meadows and gardens, and dotted with cottages, while the 
sides on either hand are bounded with a range of hills, covered 
to their summits with verdure. The eye cannot turn but to 
banquet on some lovely or romantic object. Every cottage is 

* Formerly the Proteiteot wm the only religion tolertted by the goremmeDtt but 
BOW all creedi ar» tolerated, and the Catholiei have namerout eonverts in Honolulu. 
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a picture, and the industry and happiness of man seems tc oo- 
operatfl with the benefioence of the soil and climate. In no 
part of the Umted States have I seen more agricnlCoral 
neatness and industry. AU the stone fences, dividing one 
field from another, are kept in the highest order. As yon ad- 
vance yon feel the air becoming more bracing, for the valley 
rises with a gradual ascent from the sea to the Pali. The 
bottom of the valley is more undulating, the hills grow hiffher 
and steeper, and the vegetation more varied. After a ride 
of about four miles throng^ such country as has just been 
described, yon enter a grove of hiinsau and other tropical 
trees. In a few minutes you come again into open space, and 
after taming round a pile of rocks the Pali suddenly bursts 
upon your view, filling you with wonder and astonishment. 
On either hand immense masses of volcanic rock rise to the 
perpendicular height of between six and seven hundred feet ; 
while lotting down beneath tiie fearful precipice, you behold 
in one view plantations, trees, villages, meadows filled with 
cattle grazing, the town of Honolulu, with its harbor and 
shipping, and &e blue bosom of the Pacific. Painters, poets, 
and romance-writers would find here ample materials for con- 
templation and study. My guide, who was an elderly mas, 
pointed out the place where two stone idols stood, before the 
coming of the missionaries to the islands, to which, he said, 
every native who intended to descend the precipice made an 
offering of tapa and flowers, in order to render them propidons 
to his descent. He also showed me the identical spot where 
the last king of Oahoo and his warriors were driven down 
headlong and dashed to pieces, by Tamahamaha I.,* and his 

* [a Tlnriag Tlmihlmihi L, hti Ur. TnrnblU. mj Imncliuliaii lafgHUd to 
Ba, Uiti [ bduld In iu fini profmi ou of IhM* ulnordiiiiir DUnm which, an- 
d« otbar clrcnmnuoH of fortiUM and ■Ilntion, would ban rlptntd IdU th* folor* 
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Tictorioiis army. The precipice is at least three times the 
height of Dover clifb, and it is really fearful and dizzy to cast 
one's eyes over the horrid boundaries, — 

'* The marmnring surge 
That on the nnnumbered idle pebbles chafe, 
Can searoe be heard so high.*' 

On my way back I met great numbers of natiye women, who 
were riding out on horseback for pleasure. They were evi- 
dently in high spirits, for such chattering and giggling I have 
seldom heard. They fairly made the hills and valleys ring 
again. Tbey also appeared to be very fond of showing off their 
horsemanship, and the mettle pf their steeds. Running and 
leaping over every fence and wall that could be seen on their 
path was the order of the day. Indeed, horse-riding^ is a 
favorite amusement of the Honoluluians, and there is not a 
Saturday afternoon in the year which is not devoted to it, and 
the more break-neck and wild the animal is the better. 

On entering the town my horse took fright at the sight 
of a group of urchins who were playing in the street, and, after 
running about half a mile, threw me, and bruised my side to 
such a degree that I was immediately obliged to go on board 
the ship, and have it attended to. But for this mishap I 

hero, tnd caaied the world to refoond with hii feats of enterprise. What other waa 
Philip of Macedon, at pictured by the Grecian hiitoriani, a man who overcame every 
disadvantage, and extended the narrow sovereignty of Macedon into the nniversal 
monarchy of Greece, and under his son, of the then known world. He is both a 
warrior and a statesman, and his snbjects have already made considerable progress 
in civilization, but are held in the roost abject snbmission, as Tamahamaha is in< 
flexible in punishing all oflences which seem to counteract his authority. His palaco 
is built after the European style, of brick and glazed windows, and defended by a 
battery of ten guns. He has European and American artificers about him of almost 
every description. Indeed, his own subjects, from their intercourse with Europeans, 
have acquired a great knowledge of several of the mechanical arts, and have thus 
enabled him to increase his navy— a favorite object with him. 

* The females ride like the men. 
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sLonld be tempted to look npoD this day u one of the happett 
I h&ve enjoyed dnriDg my earthly pilgrimage. 

On the 2d of December the "Peacock" and "Flying 
fish " Bailed for King's Mill Gronp, thenee to Columbia Rirer. 

December 4th. At 1.40 P. M. we took onr departure for 
Havaii — P. A. Brinsmade, Esq., and Dr. Jndd, physician to 
the miBsion, taking passage with ns. 

During our stay at Oahoo, much was accomplished in the 
Tay of science. The artists of the expedition also were con- 
tinually employed, and took many views of ecenety, and por- 
traits of the chiefs and common people. The harbor of Pearl 
RiTer, was, for the first time, accurately surveyed, and found 
to be commodious and convenient for shipping, with twenty- 
three feet of water over the bar, off its entrance. The road- 
stead and harbor of Hanolnlu were also thoroughly sounded 
out. The Salt Lake of Ewa* which heretofore was supposed 
to be connected with the sea, and to be influenced by the tides, 
was examined, and the Bait was found to be a mineral produc- 
tion ; salt was found nearly two hundred feet above the sur- 
face of the lake. This examination also settled the qaestion 
with regard to its depth. Instead of being fathomless, its 
depth was no where foimd to be more than two feet. 

Meteorological and magnetical observations were daily 
taken, both on board the ship and at the observatory, in short, 
nothing was neglected that could add to the natural history of 
the island. 

December 5th. At an early hour this morning we came 
in sight of the mountains of Hawaii. Their immense 

. • TUi it 1 iBiU ciKnlir like litiwled 4b<rat terra ullo ta tbi wirt al HoboIuIu, 
>o impregniUd with idt, Ihit balvnn Sie lad lU bnndied birtvU ol Is* bird chryi- 
ItUied »lt (ra tiken ont •nnaillT. 11 biloDgi lo the kief, ind li ■ Kuree of eoniU- 
enhle nraDU-Urg* qnuiUllif <if the irUcIa beinf Hid ta tbe Hsdiuil OtJ CoBpujr. 
tni nHd for curing ■■Inoa md bidet. 
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height excited our astonishment and wonder; the summits 
rose far above the highest clouds, and for several thousand 
feet down were covered with snow, which, when the sun rose, 
glistened and sparkled with a degree of brilliancy that almost 
blinded the beholder. This mighty scene recalled the follow- 
ing effusion to which Moore was excited on a similar occasion : 

« No, nerer shall I lose the trace 
Of what Tre felt in this bright place ; 
And should my spirit* s hope grow weak, 
Bhoold I, God ! «*er doubt thy power* 
This mi^ty scene again Til seek, 
At this same calm and glooming hour. 
And here at the snblimest shrine 
That nature ever reared to thee, 
Re-kindle all that hope dirine 
And feel mj immortalitj !" 

At sunset the natives* assembled on the forecastle, and at 
our request gave us a specimen of their wrestling. Forming 
a ring, one of them stepped in the centre with his arms ex- 
tended ; he was immediately approached by another from the 
opposite side, not in the usual step, but by crossing the legs 
alternately; he then brought both feet together, and com- 
menced making a variety of motions with his hands. After 
this, which lasted about five minutes, each seized the other by 
the wrist and neck, and by a variety of movements made by 
the arms and feet, continued to struggle until one of the 
parties was thrown. 

During the night, many meteors were observed. It is 
impossible for language to paint the glories of the firmament 
in clear moonlight nights among these islands. They surpass 
any I have ever witnessed in other parts of the globe. 

* While at Oahoo, oumbers of thMe people were ihipped on board the different 
veftela of the fquadron for the purpose of employing them in the boati. 
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December 9th. At 8.80 P. M., we reached the harbor of 
Waiakea, or Byron's Bay, and anchored in three and a half 
fathoms of water. The entrance into this bay is so easy that 
a pilot is altogether unnecessary, for you have only to keep 
the western shore aboard until the reef, which makes off the 
mouth of the bay, is passed, and then haul up for Cocoa-nut 
Island, off which is the best holding-ground. 

We had no sooner let-go the anchor, than the king's agent 
came on board to welcome us to the island, and to make Cap« 
tain Wilkes a present of some mullet, which had just been 
caught in the king's fish-pond.* He was neatly and respect- 
ably dressed in the European style, and from haying been 
brought up in Mr. Bin^^m's family spoke our language per- 
fectly well. 

* Th« HawftliuM take great paint to hara fine fli h. Thej taka tiiem from the tea 
when TtTj gmall, and put tham into pondi of salt water, where they remain feveral 
■enfhi ; tiience they are carried into braokiih water, and Anally are introdaead iato 
poada af freeh water, where they are careftilly attended. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

HAWAII. 

The aspect of this part of the island of Hawaii is one of 
surpassing beauty. The country gradually declines from the 
base of the mountain Mouna Loa, some thirty miles inland, 
to the coast, where it boldly and precipitately terminates. 
The soil apx)ears to be of the best quality, not overgrown with 
forests and thickets, as is generally the case with those islands 
we have heretofore visited, but extending out in a kind of 
meadow-patches, enlivened by numerous streams, and beauti- 
fully diversified with clusters of bread-fruit trees, so as to give 
the whole a picturesque and at the same time an easy culti- 
vated prospect. In entering the bay, the neatly-thatched huts 
of the natives, situated among groups of venerable bread-fruit 
and other trees, become more numerous, and on arriving at the 
anchorage the scene is perfect ; for here, in addition to the 
beauties nature has so bountifully bestowed on the surrounding 
country, the taste and art of advancing civilization can be seen. 

The missionary families established here have built them- 
selves houses in the European style. There are also one or 
two stores, a neat chapel, and a mill or two for grinding cane, 
owned by a China man. 

December 10th. This morning we sent the scientific in- 
struments to the Observatory. This building is situated on 
the south-eastern side of the bay ; it is thirty feet long, by 
fifteen wide, and was, I am informed, erected expressly for 
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our use by an order from the king. There were numbers of 
persons still employed in leveling oflF the ground around it, 
and in platting down the grass with which it is covered. 

Dec. 11th and 12th. These two days have been spent in 
making preparations for the excursion to the top of Mauna Loa. 

On the 14th, Captain Wilkes and party left for Manu§ 

• 

Loa. The expedition set out from the Observatory, and, be- 
sides Captain W., consisted of Messrs. Budd, Eld, Pickering, 
Judd, Brinsmade, Brackenbridge, and Elliott, Serg. Steams, 
twelve of the crew, and one hundred and fifty natives, or kana- 
kas. It was Captain Wilkes's intention to have started at 
a much earlier hour, but in this he was disappointed by a cir- 
cumstance which could not be foreseen. No sooner was the 
order to march given than thirty of the natives laid down their 
loads and declared they were sick, and could not go the 
excursion. Others were engaged to take their place, but not 
without much persuasion and great additional expense. They 
positively refused to go unless they received double the pay 
which had been ofiered those whom they were to relieve — that 
is, eight dollars. 

The party will spend one night in the vicinity of Kilauei, 
which will be on their way. On reaching the summit of 
Mauna Loa, they will immediately go on erecting the tents. 
This done, the natives are to be discharged, with orders to re- 
turn again when their services are needed. As soon as the 
instruments are up. Captain Wilkes and Messrs. Budd and 
Eld will proceed with the observations, and continue them 
until a sufficient number are obtained to form the data from 
which the proper results are to bo obtained. Such are the 
objects of this enterprise, and we do most sincerely wish it all 
the success imaginable. No observations, we believe, have as 
yet been made by any one at so great an altitude with instru- 
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i^ents like those with which the party are provided ; and as 
all of them would be highly interesting and useful, it would 
give us particular pleasure to have the honor of making them 
secured to our own country. 

There are some, however, who are of the opinion that the 
whole affair will fall through, from the fact of the natives not 
being able to stand cold, which is said, after an elevation of 
ten or twelve thousand feet, to be intense. 

December 15th. To-day I visited the shore, in company 
with a brother oflScer. We landed on the western side of the 
bay. A clump of cocoa-nut trees was standing within a few 
yards of the water's edge. Passing this we came to two 
avenues, of about half a mile in length, lined on either side 
with cane-plantations, taro-patches, and interspersed with 
trees Ipaded with flowers of the most gay and beautiful colors. 
One of the avenues, we were told, was entirely the work of 
those females who had violated the seventh commandment, 
and, like that at Tahiti, was distinguished by the name of 
"Broom-rood.'* After making a short call on one of the 
missionary gentlemen, who resides in a very neat and com- 
fortable house situated at the termination of the road just 
mentioned, we repaired to Mr. Pittman's. This gentleman is 
a native of Boston, and the principal merchant in Hilo. While 
we were sitting in his store, several natives came in, and 
made a number of purchases, which, we remarked, consisted 
chiefly of cotton-stuffs. We next set out to visit a brother- 
oflBcer and messmate, who had taken up his residence on shore 
on account of ill-health. Pursuing a path which lay through 
fields overgrown with bushes, we soon arrived at the banks 
of Waikea. This river rises among the mountains in the in- 
terior, and previous to the introduction of Christianity was 
regarded by the natives as an object of great veneration. 
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The remuna of many of the temples that were dedicated to 
its god are Btill to be seen on its banks. The bed over which 
it flows is composed of black volcanic rock, and in some places 
is full of fissures and chasms. A little to the right of the 
spot where ve struck it, tliere are two very beantifal cascades. 
The Waikea was also distinguished in oldentimes for the great 
number of fairs that were held on its banks. We had scarcely 
crossed this beautiful stream when we reached the bouse which 
onr friend occupied. It is the property of Mr. Pittman's son, 
and, besides being shaded by magnificent trees, it commands a 
noble view of the harbor. After spending a few hours with onir 
friend, we set out to return ou board. Many native houses were 
scattered along our path, Bome of which we entered. Thc^ 
were not so large nor so cleanly as those we bad seen at Oahoo. 

We reached the ship just as the eight o'clock guu was fired. 

December 17th. During these twenty-four hours th& ^ir 
has been tmcommonly keen, on account of the wind'^lming 
from the westward. This wind blows down the monirfuns, 
and is more dreaded by the natives than any otiicr. Both 
day and night, during its continuance, they keep large fires 
burning in their bouses, and gather round them* as closely as 
they can. It is, in fact, to them, what the northeast wind is 
to us in the vinter season. 

December 18th. Several letters have been received to-day 
from the Mouna Loa party, and among others, one from Cap- 
tain Wilkes, addressed to the Qrst Lieutenant, in which, he 
directs that fifty of the crew should be sent to him. One of the 
letters stated that about thirty of the natives had fpven out. 

The swell is running very heavy. We have atood it out, how- 
ever, thus far, with only one anchor and eighty fathoms cable. 

December 19th. At early dawn, Lieut. Alden and Mr. San- 
ford left here with the fifty mea sent for by Captun Wilkes. 
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It is justice dae to those men to state, that not one cf them 
waited to be ordered; they came forward and yolunteered 
their sendees the moment they learned they were needed. 
During the ni^t the reflection from the Volcano Kilauea, 
was uncommonly yivid, insomuch that we concluded some 
new eruption had taken place. 

December 21st. In the afternoon we hauled the seine, and 
in two hauls captured fish enough to supply every mess in the 
ship for several days to come. Both hauls were made near 
the beach, and the last one in the presence of a great number 
of the Kanakas, and it was amusing to see the astonishment 
which they expressed. 

They have seines of their own, but they are of such misera- 
ble construction as to be of very little use. There are many 
varieties of fish found in the bays of Hawaii ; but the mullet 
is considered superior to all others in point of flavor. 

December 22d. More letters have been received from the 
Mauna Loa party, and they all state, that the natives are 
giving out hourly ; one cause of complaint is, that the loads 
which they are required to carry, are too heavy, which, no 
doubt, is too true ; we should think that fifty pounds was 
altdgether too much for any one man to carry, especially on 
so long a journey, and one beset with so many natural difScuU 
ties. It would have been better, we believe, to have had the 
loads lighter, and employed more people. 

December 23d. To-day the Headman of Hilo, and family, 
and the King's agent and his lady, dined in the ward-room. 
The former is a large man with European features and of dig- 
nified manners. He also bears the reputation of being a man 
of great energy of character. The females were neatly dressed 
after the European fashion, and, considering their oppor- 
tunities, conducted themselves remarkably well. 
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In the cTcning, Mr. WilliamsoD, ganner, reported that he 
saw on shore, Mr. Sanford and a man named McDonald, who 
V&3 so lame as scarce to be able to walk. 

December 24th. This morning Mr. Sanford and McDonald 
came on board. Mr. Sanford stated that be was obliged to 
return on account of hb suffering from Hio asthma, after \eo.\ 
ing the volcano. In the evening Mr. Elliott arrived with 
orders to the first Lieutenant, from Captain Wilkes, to keep 
up a constant communication between the ship and the moun- 
tain. Mr. Elliott reports that he left the party about fifteen 
miles, or two days' walk, from the top of the mountain ; 
that the ascent thus far had been difficult and painful, and 
that one of the crew named Longly (an excellent man) was 
found missing. He also tells us that they had suffered a> 
great deal from cold, and want of provisions and water ; the 
latter article being so scarce, that upwards of two dollars had 
been paid for a gallon of it. 

In the course of the afternoon, two white men came on 
board to say to the Purser, that they had been dispatched by 
Captain Wilkes to tell him to Bend two*handred natives up the 
mountain with wood. These men report that Certain Wilkes, 
and about half a dozen others had reached the sommit. 

December 26th. At an early hour, one hundred and thirty 
natives left town with wood and water, for the use of the 
party on Mauna Loa. The Headman of Hilo went with 
them, and will hereafter stay at what is termed the half-way 
house, and superintend the natives, who are to be constantly 
kept carrying wood and water up to Mr. Aldeu's tent. 

December 27th. We are gratified to learn that Longly 
has been found. The poor fellow was laying under a rock 
speechless, and already in a state of delirium preceding a final 
dissolution ; but he is now doing well. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

VISIT TO THE GREAT VOLCANO— ARRIVAL AT MAUI^ -DE- 
SCRIPTION OF LAHAINA — VISIT FROM THE KING. 

On the moming of the 24th of January, Messrs. M y 

H 9 and myself, applied for permission to visit Mount 

Kilauea. As tiie permission was granted, we set about making 
the necessary arrangements for the tour. We directed our 
steward to put up provisions for six days, and in the afternoon 
went on shore, and engaged horses from the Headman of Hilo 
to take us up to the crater. We also engaged a white man, 
named Smith, to act as guide to the party, and several natives, 
who were to carry our baggage. 

We told Smith we should be ready to set out the next day, 
and should expect him and the natives to meet us at an early 
hour at the Observatory, that being the starting-point. Ac- 
cordingly, the following morning, we repaired to the Observa- 
tory, where we found Smith and the natives; and by six 
D'clock, all preparations being made, we took our departure. 
Pursuing a westerly course, we soon came to the River Wikuea, 
which we crossed near the Headman's house. In a few 
minutes after, we reached the road which leads to the volcano. 
We had only traveled a short distance on this road, when we 
entered a track of country which was entirely covered with 
fern, and but thinly inhabited. It was here that I took the 
resolution to return my horse to the Headman and take to 
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wallcing. Smith informed me that there were bat few horses 
CD the island, and those have been brought over from Oahoo, 
and are generally old and broken down. 

At 1 o'clock it commenced to rain, but it tamed out to 
be only a shower. The road now laid through a dense forest, 
in which we observed growing in great abundance the Teutui- 
tree, from the Dot of which the naUves extract an excellent 
oil. On emei^ng from this wood, we found ourselves in a 
couDtry similiu- to that we passed over before. About 4 
o'clock we reached the house where Captain V^lkes and 
party spent their second night while on their way to the sum- 
mit of Mouna L)a. It is a large native building, standing 
a few hundred y&rds from the road, with some ooltivated 
land around it. We now came to a region of country entirely 
composed of lava and producing no other vegetation than what 
grew in the crevices. This lava was of a dark brown color 
. and very hard, and with a surface ruffled like that of the sea 
at the first springing up of a breeze. It was a highly interest- 
ing scene both for the geologist and mineralogist. After a 
walk of between three and four miles over this volcamo re- 
^on, we passed on our left a cluster of cottages, surrounded 
apparently by a rich soil, azid shortly after reached what ia 
called tiie " half-way house," where we proposed to spend the 
night. Upon entering, the inmates Immediately retired to 
one of the out-houses, thus ^ving us possession of the en- 
tire buildbg. It appeared to be newly erected and better con- 
structed than any building wo had seen on the way. In the 
centre of the floor was a cheerful fire, the sight of which 
we hailed with joy, for we were both wet and cold. Around 
its gladsome blaze we seated ourselves, enjoyed its genial 
warmth, dried our clothing, and then proceeded to par- 
take our repast. When the repast was over we once more 
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gathered around the fire, and, after comfortably Mrarming our- 
selves, retired for the night. 

January 26th. At 8 o'clock we resumed our journey. It 
was a bright sunny morning, and the neighboring woods were 
enlivened with songsters of various colors and species. Few 
birds are to be seen along the shore, but in the interior of the 
island they are numerous, and the notes of three or four kinds 
are exceedingly sweet. 

Between 11 and 12 we reached the two shanties situated 
about eight miles from the volcano. Here we halted for the 
baggage men to come up. Scarcely had we got seated when 
a girl about sixteen years of age, entered, and took a seat by 
us. Upon inquiry she informed us that she belonged to the 
opposite side of the island and was going to visit some of her 
friends who were residing near Hilo. She was evidently one 
of the lower class, yet her manners were pleasing and even 
graceful. Perceiving she was without provisions, we oflFered 
her some of our own, but she declined the offer, and shortly 
after rose up and proceeded on her journey. 

The scantiness of vegetation, the presence of disrupted 
volcanic masses, and the appearance of columns of steam is- 
suing from the rents intersecting the ground over which we 
were passsing, convinced us that we must be near the crater 
Kilauea. 

At length, about 4 o'clock, we came in sight of the mo- 
narch of all volcanoes — but the light of day, robbed it of much 
of its splendor ; still the eye of man never beheld a more 
sublime and terrific scene. Before us was a cavity between 
six and seven miles in circumference and upwards of a thou- 
sand feet in depth ; within this were to be seen lakes of varied 
size and form, filled with burning matter, and emitting columns 
of flame and vapor. 
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It ia remarkable that this crater should present an external 
aspect 80 entirely dissimilar to that of Etna and VcsnTiua, or 
any of the yolcanoea of South America. Those toe characte> 
rized bj an elevated cone, out of which are ejected igneoiu 
rocks and ashes. Kilanea, on the contrary, is an immense 
depression in the midst of a vast plain with notlung to warn 
70U of a near approach but the signs which I have before 
spoken of. 

We now directed our course toward the cluster of shanties 
erected on the brim of the crater b; Captam Wilkes's par^, 
which we soon reached, and found one occupied bj Dr. Pick- 
ering, who came round by the sea-shore. The remtuning 
shanties were in the possession of about fifty natives, who had 
come from a town near the coast to take away a large canoe 
which they had made in the neighboring wood, some time pre- 
vious.. 

Aft«r supper we proceeded in company with Dr. Pickering 
to a place about half a mile to the eastward of the shanties 
to obtain a view of a small crater which was represented to 
be unusually active. We could not possibly have selected a 
more eligible position. We stood on a pile of rocks which 
commanded a bird's-eye view of the fiery lake. It was 
several tiiousand feet in circumference, and aearly round in 
form. The color of its burning contents was that of a cherry- 
red or deep crimson, and it was in a state of terrific ebullition. 
Sometimes the fiery fluid was ejected many feet into the air, 
at other times it was seen to overflow the edges on the circumja- 
cent lava, for m^y yards distant. We continued to gaze upon 
the scene about an hour, and then returned to oar lodgings, 
where we soon had opportumity of observing soother phenome- 
non of a character not less grand and splendid. We were re- 
climng on our mats, with our eyes directed towards the largest 
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of the lakes, when a portion of the bank forming one of its 
sides, was seen to give way and fall into the liquid lava beneath 
with a frightful crash. The whole surface was in tlie most vio- 
lent agitation ; billows were formed as high apparently as any 
we had ever seen on the ocean, and dashed against the side of 
the crater with such violence as to throw the fiery spray sixty 
or seventy feet high. The sight of this spectacle alone would 
have repaid us for the trouble of coming thus far. When the 
suxface of the fiery stream became quiescent agun, we wrapped 
ourselves in our blankets and sought repose. 

When breakfast was over, we proceeded to visit the bottom 
of ^e crater. After a brief walk in the direction of the Sul- 
phur Springs, we turned to the left, and suddenly commenced 
descending by a steep and rugged path ; columns of vapors 
smelUng strongly of sulphur were issuing from crevices and 
pits lining either side of the road. We estimated some of 
the latter to be upwards of two hundred feet in depth. After 
a descent of about one quarter of a mile, we passed on our 
right a crater which bore unmistakable signs of having long 
since become extinct ; it was everywhere covered with shrub- 
bery, and trees of considerable dimensions. Another walk of 
about fifteen minutes brought us to what is called the " Ledge." 
It was not until then that wo formed an adequate idea of the 
magnitude and sublimity of thi^ wonderful crater. On which- 
soever side we cast our eyes, we beheld a wall of solid lava 
of a thousand feet, or more, in altitude, and from six to seven 
miles in circumference. This ledge surrounds the crater ; 
thus forming a kind of natural gallery several hundred yards 
in width. The surface is but little broken^ and presents a 
uniform appearance, being of a dark brown or iron color. 

At length we reached the bottom. The path leading to 
this was also very abrupt and dangerous ; we were in danger 
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every moment of being killed by the falling of fragments of 
rocka, or of being precipitated down the &thomles3 pits. The 
descent did not exceed four hundred yards, but we were up- 
wards of twenty minutes in accomplishing it. 

Dr. Pickering and myself remained at the bottom of the 
crater upwards of an hour. It varies in its character much ; in 
some places the surface is so hot as to be painful to the feet, 
and the gorgUng sound of the Uquid lava beneath warned ns 
that we were treading on dangerous ground ; in others it was 
broken and twisted into every imaginable shape ; in others it 
was thrown up in the wildest confusion, resulting, no doubt, 
from the sudden cooling and contracting of the lava ; in 
another place there were lakes of fire and smoke, and in 
others again it presented a smooth glassy-Uke surface, and so 
fragile as to frequently bre&k> through, and precipita'e us 
several feet before we gained a sure footing. I reoetved several 
falls, and bruised my hands and knees dreadfully. 

We approached within a few yards of the largest of the 
lakes. It is situated to the northeast, and ranges in a directioa 
nearly east and west, and we estimated its circumference at up- 
wards of three-quarters of a mile, it being oval in shape ; at the 
east end the lava flowed in gentle waves — at the west it was in 
a much higher state of action — it was there boiling and thrown 
up into the air to the height of hundreds of feet, and then de- 
scending again in showera of spray. The heat was so intense 
as to bum our hands and faces many yards distant, and the 
glare so strong as to be painful to the eyes. Thick black 
columns of smoke rose from the centre. The wind roared like 
thunder, as it rushed by us to fill the vacuum produced by 
the intense heat, while at intervals the bank on which we 
stood, cracked and shook in the most frightful manner. 
The idea of falling into some of these fissures was by no 
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means agreeable, and really, I, for one, felt very mach re- 
lieved when we tamed our eyes from the scene to retrace 
our steps. 

On our regaining the ledge, we fell in with Mr. H., who 
had gone to collect some specimens of what is called Pole's 
hair. He succeeded, and beautiful specimens they were. 
There seems to be some doubt as to the manner this is pro- 
duced. My opinion is, that it is formed simply by the sweep- 
ing of the wind over the surface of the lava while in a liquid 
state. It is to be found all over the ledge, and on the bushes 
growing around the brim of the crater ;it very much resembles 
tufts of fine flax. On the leeward side of the crater, Mr. H. 
found it so abundant that the ground in places appeared as if 
covered with cobwebs. 

Pele, according to the mythology of the natives, is the 
goddess of Kilauea, and it is believed that many of them still 
worship her in secret. It is said Uiat they never approached 
it previous to the introduction of Christiamty, without the 
greatest fear and veneration, and then only to deliver their 
offering by casting it into the burning lake. 

When about half way back we met Mr. Lyman, one of the 
resident missionaries, and Mr. Elliott, our chaplain. At 3 
P. M. we reached our lodgings, and, as might be expected, 
were hungry, thirsty, and very much fatigued. After dinner 
I accompanied Mr. H. to the Sulphur Banks to procure some 
specimens, but in this we were disappointed, as we saw none 
that were worth the trouble of preserving. There were some 
forming, however, which promised to be very fine. The edges 
of several of the crevices from which the gases issued that 
produced the sulphur, were lining with crystals of the most 
beautiful shape and brilliancy. We estimated the length of 
these banks to be two hundred yards, and their height from 
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ten to thirt; feet. Man; caverns and dLuma yrem observable 
IB their vicimty. 

The ensuing night harmonized veil vitb the gloriouB Boenea 
witnessed daring tbe day : — 

" Aa -when the mooD, refiilgent Ump of night. 
O'er bettTCD's clear unre ipreadf her uored light, 
When not » breath dietarba the deep Mreas, 
And not a cload o'ercMts the aolemn Ksene : 
Arosnd her throne the Tirid plmneta roll. 
And atari nnniunbec'd ^Id the glowing pole; 
O'er the dark treea a jellowsr verdure ahid. 
And tip Kith lilTer eTery moiinlain'a head." 

January 28th. At an early hour I bade adien to Kihtttea, 
and Bet out to return to Hilo, taking the route by which Dr. 
Pickering had ascended. After a valk of aboat five miles 
1 overtook the party of Kanakas whom we found at the ml- 
cano on the evening of our arrival. They were compelled to 
bear the canoe on their ahoalders, as the road was too steep 
and rugged to allow the use of rollers. At 11 o'clock I came 
in sight of Mount Popii, and by noon reached the summit, 
from which I had a view of tbe crater <mi the western ride. It 
appears very ancient, as everywhere it is covered with trees 
and shrubbery. It resembles a funnel in shape, and I estimated 
its depth to be four hundred feet. 

Leaving Mount Popii, I turned off to a path diver^g to 
the left, which soon brought me to another crater. The 
bottom of this was overflowed with fresh lava ; bat it did sot 
materially differ from the ono abovo mentioned. This lava 
had doubtleHB run in during the recent eruption, and worked 
its way from the crater Kilauea by some subterranean passage ; 
its color was nearly ^at of clay, and the surface appeared 
highly glazed — the aperture through which it run in may still 
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be seen. It bore from where I was standing aboat northwest^ 
is several feet in circumference, about fifty yards from the top 
of the crater, and one hundred yards from the bottom. 

Pursuing the same path I next came to the bed of lava, 
which owes its origin to the same eruption as that just alluded 
to ; this presented the most singular spectacle. Many of the 
trees with which the whole country was formerly covered are 
still standiog, overlooking the scene of desolation. The lava 
was in that state which it generally assumes after it com- 
mences to cool. Throu|^out its whole length and breadth it 
was split and broken into pieces of various shapes and sizes ; 
gases were escaping from several of the rents which smelt 
strongly of sulphur, insomuch that I became aware of their 
existence an hour or two previous to my reaching them. It was 
from these fissures that the liquid mass made its appearance. 
One of thein is nearly three feet in width, another two feet, 
and a third eighteen inches. From the summit of Mount 
Popii a fine view of the stream may be obtained. It is about 
three miles long, and from three to five hundred yards wide. 
The appearance of the surface is uniform, being of a color 
nearly black, and full of glittering crystals. The average 
height above the adjacent ground is four feet. No one can 
see all this, and yet question the theory of the igneous 
fluidity of the centre of our globe. All combustible causes 
that we are aquainted with are totally inadequate to produce 
such an efieot. 

It was my intention to have visited another crater, v^ch 
I was told to be still larger than any I had seen, except that 
of Kilauea ; but having missed the path leading to it, and it 
being also near sunset, I deemed it best to endeavor to reach 
a house about two miles off, where Smith said I would find 
good lodgings, and which I succeeded in reaching about dusk. 
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Smith was right ; we h&d excellent accommodations, and our 
Bleep was Bweet and refreshing. 

JaDuarj 29th. The landscape was still glittering with the 
dews of Digbt when I resumed my jonmey . The morning is 
the proper time to travel here, as the ur is then cool and 
delicious. After a short walk I reached a village, containing 
between twenty and thirty houses. As I passed through, 
many of the inhabitants came out of their dwel^gs to inquire 
where I was going, and from whence I came. The Hawaiians 
are naturally a very curionfl and inqubitive people. The 
land in the vicinity of this village appeared fertile, and was 
in a high state of cultivation. Among other productions, I 
obsenved the coffee-tree and sngar-cane. The average height 
of full-grown coffee trees is about nine feet ; they arrive at 
their full growth in four or five years, and continue to bear 
from ten to fifteen years. The coffee-blossom is a beautiful 
and highly fragrant little white flower, and the berry, when 
fully ripe, is of a pale red color. I came next to a field of 
lava, which, like those I passed yesterday, had been torn and 
shattered, either by the expansive force of the air underneath 
at the time the lava was in a semi-fluid state, or by some vio- 
lent convulsion of nature. The traveling over it was exces- 
sively fatiguing, as the lava was both very rugged and brittle. 

Leaving this barren and solitary waste, I soon passed on 
my left several conical hills, which were once craters, but now 
are overgrown with bushes and other vegetation. 

At 3 o'clock I stopped at a shanty, erected by the side of 
the road, to prepare dinner, and to allow the natives, who car- 
ried the baggie and specimens, to come up. 

Having rrfreshed ourselves, we pursued out way. The path 
now lay through an open country, covered with light yellow stal 
producing nothing but grasses, and a few whortleberry bushes. 
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Another two homrs' milk bnni^t US to a pool of rain water ; 
here we filled up our water bags and calabashes. There are 
but few springs in this part of Hawaii, and no rivers — so tiiat 
the inhalntants are obliged to have recoorse to the method of 
catching rain-water in calabashes, which they keep suspended 
in great numbers around the roofs of their habitations at all 
limes. Nature is boundless in her resources, and the more 
we inquire and examine, the more we are lost in wonder and 
admiration at the great scheme for carrymg on the designs of 
the Creator. Though some parts of these islands are left foi 
tit months together without rain, yet an ample provision has 
been made to counteract the ill-efifects of so long a drou^t. 
Vegetation, wluch, with us, would speedily perish without an 
abundant supply of rain, is there sufficiently nourished by Uiat 
moisture, which plants, as they bud and blossom and produce' 
their fruits have the power of hoarding up and retaining from 
one rainy season to another, and by the heavy dews that 
nightly fall upon their large expanded leaves. 

About sunset, we arrived at Waiiha, where I determined to 
spend the night. This is a pleasant village, situated within a 
few miles of the sea-shore. The inhabitants appeared to be 
in very comfortable circumstances ; their houses were large 
and well furnished, after the native manner. The dwelling in 
which I took lodgings, was the property of the principal 
ma^trate of the place. He himself was absent, but his wife 
gave me a cordial welcome ; she received me with many ex- 
pressions of kindness, led me into the house, and immediately 
set about to prepare a repast. We had two dishes, which 
deserve notice, as I believe they are peculiar to the natives of 
these islands ; the names under which they are best known, 
are Poi and Poi-dog — the former is made of boiled taro, 
pounded up and mixed with water into a paste; it b served up 
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in calabashes, and conveyed to the month with the fiogere, by 
all ranks and ages. People who live on the gea-coast, eat 
with it a email fiab in a raw state, resembling the sardine. 

The Poi-dog is not one of onr common cars, but a dainty 
animal, fed entirely on vegetable food, generally on taro made 
into a poi, and hence &e name^(a Hawaiian would no more 
eat one of onr kind of dogs than we would) — ^the animal is 
sometimes roasted before the fire just as we roast beef; but 
more generally it is "lan-nde," that is, after the skin is 
taken off, the animal is wrapped up in leaves and put into a 
hole made in the earth, of several feet in circumference, and 
about two feet in deplh ; when in, some more leaves are spread 
over the animal, hot stones are then placed on the leaves, and 
a covering of nine or ten inches thick, formed of leaves and 
earth, is spread over the whole. In this state the animal 
remains abont three-qaarters of an hour, when the hole is 
opened and the animal taken out. The many eulogies passed 
on the dish by my kind hostess, and my coriodty in the matter, 
omquered my prejudices ag^nst the name, and really had I 
not known to the contrary, I should have thought I vaa par- 
taking of a piece of roast pig. 

January Slst. At an early hour I took leave of the kind 
family, with whom I passed Uie night. The Hawaiiaos are a 
hospitable people, and there are many of them who, if they 
had only one fowl or pig in the world, would cheerfully take 
it to furnish a repast for a friend or a stranger. 

After a brief walk I reached the sea-shore, which I found 
thickly sprinkled with cott^ses. At 10 o'clock I halted at a 
house which was deserted, to partake of some breakfast. This 
house, I was told by the guide, had been the residence of a 
chief, and was deserted daring the recent eruption, when it 
was believed that it, like many others, would be deetn^ed by 
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the liquid lava. It was large and well built, uid oommanded 
a fine view of the^oeean. 

When breakfast was oyer« I proceeded to visit the place 
where the stream of lava run into the sea daring the eruption 
just alluded to, also the tiiree hills, said to have been formed 
at the same time. The direction of the stream was northeast, 
and is said to be between twenty and thirty miles in length, 
and from one to nine thousand yards in width. When first 
discovered it was supposed that a new crater had been formed ; 
but it is ix>w ascertained that it worked its way from the old 
Volcano Eolauea. The depth of the stream, as seen down the 
rents, was from five to twenty feet. At first it flowed smoothly, 
and after remaining so for some ten days, broke up into its 
present rough and confused state. I estimated its breadth, 
where it run into the sea, to be two thousand feet. The lava, 
as far as the eye could reach, was of a jet-black color, and 
excessively brittle. I ascended two of the highest hills ; they 
stood within a few yards of the beach, and parallel to each 
other — ^were formed of sand, scoria, and ashes — and I found 
their height to be two hundred feet. It is not likely they 
will remain permanent, as the surf is continually beating 
against their sides and gradually washing them away. Near 
these hills were two sand-beaches, which owed their ori^ to 
the same eruption. The sand was composed of a substance 
similar to that of the adjoining lava, and was probably formed 
by the igneous stream coming in contact with the sea. ' The 
lava suddenly cooling, flew into small pieces and particles, and 
was thrown back upon the land by the agitated waters. 

I now walked along the coast, sometimes keeping so near 
the edge as to be wet with the spray of the surge which broke 
violently against it. The houses thickened, and about 4 
o'clock I reached a hamlet, consisting of some dozen or fifteen 
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cottages. After ADotber two Lours' walk I arrived at the last 
village within tlie diatrict of Puna. The appearance preseoted 
by this vill^c was very inviting. The houses were mostly 
built among ahady groves, while the country in the vicinity 
was beautifully laid out in plantations and gardens. It had 
an air of freshness and comfort which was very gratifying, 
especially a^cr coming from the desolate scene above de- 
scribed. The inhabitants, though not so well dressed, or per- 
haps not BO far advanced in the scale of civilization as those 
about Hilo, were very kind and hospitable. Many of them 
invited me to their houses, and made me presents of cocoa- 
nuts and bananas. 

After walking a mile or two farther I came to a juece of 
wood, the traveling through which was exceedingly fatiguing 
and dangerous, as at almost every step I sank ankle-deep into 
mud, or fell into some hole, which the darkness of the night;^ 
rendered invisible. But as I was aware that the wood was of 
no great extent, and that when through it I should be near my 
journey's end, I pushed on, and about eight o'clock I had the 
satisfaction of finding myself in the open country about Hilo. 
I directed my steps to the Observatory, and on reaching it found 
there one of our boats, which conveyed me to the ship, and so 
ended this interesting jaunt. It afforded me both amusement 
and instruction ; and it is not likely that some of the impres- 
sions it has left npon my mind will ever be effaced while on 
this side of the grave. 

During my absence nothing worthy of particolsr notice tran- 
spired, except the return of the expedition which set out t« 
ascend Manna Loa. Indomitable perseverance eventually over- 
came all obstacles, and the " Stars and Stripes" waved up- 
wards of a week over one of the highest mountains ip the world. 
The success of the undertaking was as complete as could be 
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wished. The altitade of the most elevated pcnnt of the moun 
tain was measured, and found to be 18,500 feet aboye the 
level of the ocean. 

The fallowing observations, extracted from Mr. Eld's 
journal, will ^ve some idea of the character of the mountain, 
and of the hardships experienced by our people during their 
continuance on its summit. He says — 

^^ I never in all my life have witnessed so perfect a scene 
of desolation as the upper region of this mountain presents. 
There is not a tree on it, nor shrub, nor any other kind of vege- 
tation, to refresh the eye. You behold nothing but a mass of 
lava that at otie period has been ejected in a liquid state from 
the terminal crater. To appearance it is of different ages, 
some of very ancient date, though not yet decomposed. In 
some places it is smooth, in others it appears in the form of 
clinkers, which occasionally are raised from five to thirty feet 
above the surface of the surrounding lava. There are several 
extinct craters in sight, one of which is even larger than that 
of Kilauea.'' 

^^ December 25th. This is the most uncomfortable Christ- 
mas-day I have ever experienced. The only way we had of 
keeping warm was to wrap ourselves in pea-coats and blankets. 
We had not wood enough to cook our food, and I had to con- 
tent myself with some sea-biscuit and a piece of raw pork." 

^^ December 27th. The cold this day to our feelings was 
intense, although the thermometer did not stand lower than 
26°. All our exertions in carrying stone for the wall which is 
to surround our tents, for the purpose of protecting them from 
the violent winds, and other exercises, such as running and 
jumping, could scarcely keep us from freeadng. We also found 
it very di£Bcult to breathe, on account of the rarified state of 
the air. On examination it was also found that our pulses 
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varied, and vere rer; easily excited — mine fluctuated from 
80 to 120 beats." 

'* Decemb«r 28th. This tias been a pleaaaot dajr for these 
r^one. At sunrise the eSeot of horizontal refraction on the 
sun -was very perceptible. It seemed quite small as it ap- 
peared above the sea, formiiig a long horizontal ellipse of two 
and a. half diameters, first enlarging on one side and then 
another." 

*' On the Slst the temperature at noon in the sun was 92°, 
in the shade at 55°, and after dusk it was as low as 18°. In 
the afternoon I had an attack of the Mounttun Sickness. I 
was sick at the stomach, and had a severe pain in the head." 

** The night was favorable for observations, and we made 
many." 

On the morning of the 5th of February we got nnd^-way, 
and shaped our coarse for Maui. 

The following day, at 2.45 P. M., the Island of Kaloolaw« 
bore west north-west. This is a small, barren island, and 
used by the Hawaiian Government as a place of exile for con- 
victs, who depend on rain-water for drink, and glean a scanty 
subsistence from potatoes, which they manage to raise on one 
or two fertile patches. At 4 P. M. we descried the Island of 
Maui; it appeared at a distance like two distinct islands. 
The coast was generally bold and steep, and intersected by 
numerous valleys, or ravines. Many of these are apparently 
formed by streams from the mountains which flow through 
them into the sea. The rocks along the coast were composed 
3f very hard compact lava, or a kind of basalt' 

The habitations of the natives appeared in clnsters at the 
openings of the valleys, or scattered over the sides of die 
hills. It is a beautiful island. 

About sunset we came-to off Lahaina, the principal town. 
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Febroary 8th. This forenoon we were honored with a visit 
from his Hawiian majesty, Tamahameha III. As we had the 
chronometers on board we did not salute 'him, but paid him, 
how^viSr, eYg7 other mark of respect. Tamahameha III, or 
Eamme, as he is familiarly called, is a son of the celebrated 
Tamahameha I., and a brother of Liho-Liho, during whose 
reign idolatry and the taboo system were abolished. He is 
probably twenty-seyen years of age, of a middle height, and 
rather inclined to be corpulent. His complexion is dark olive, 
Ids hair of a jet black and straight, and his countenance 
mild and interesting. In disposition, he is frank, kind and 
generous. The people always speak of him as a good man. 
His manners are perfectly free and agreeable. He was edu- 
cated under the surveillance of the missionaries, and, besides 
reading and writing his own language, can speak EngUsh and 
Spanish intelligibly. About two years since, he married the 
daughter* of a chief of the second rank, but, as yet, he has 
no children. He is generally attended by a number of favor- 
ites who join in all his amusements and occupations. His 
dress on state occasions, consists of a blue coat with epaulettes, 
white pantaloons and vest, a chapeau, and a sword. At 
other times, he generally appears in a blue jacket and a blue 
cloth cap with a gold band around it. He is very fond of the 
sea, and has a schooner belonging to himself, in which he 
spends much of his time. He is also fond of all kinds of ath- 
letic exercises, is an excellent rider, and a good shot. He 
made us a long visit, and examined every part of the ship. 
He appears to entertain a high opinion of Americans, and I 
understand he frequently consults them upon matters of state. 
The Rev. Mr. Richards, who acts as his private secretary, 

* It if laid he maiTied her from love, after the chiefs refased to allow him to marry 
oneof hJj liiten— a practice which in former times was not eoaaldared improper. 
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snd who accompanied him on the present occasion, is a native 
of Nf w England. 

February 9th. To-day I visited the town. It is built near 
the sea-shore, and the principal street is about a mile long. 
Near the landing-place is a fort in good repair and well adapted 
for defence. Many of the houses have gardens attached 
to them, in which are growing tare, plantains, bananas, 
cabbages, onions, and a great variety of other vegetables. 
The king's palace is not yet finished, and he resides at pre- 
sent in a grass house built after the native style. The ma- 
terial employed in the construction of the new building is 
coral, brought from the neighboring reefs. The town contains 
several stores, a chapel, and a reading-room. It has con- 
siderable trade with whaling vessels. ^ 

The inhabitants are numerous, and as well-dressed and well- 
behaved as any we have seen in the group. The surrounding 
country is very romantic and beautiful. The whole valley in 
the rear of the town is a perfect garden. The habitations of the 
natives are seen peeping through the leaves of the trees ; a fine 
stream takes its course from one end of the valley to theother^ 
in some places flowing along gently and smoothly — at others, 
rushing down a fall of several feet, and dashing and breaking 
against the rocks that intercepts its progress ; while the sides 
of the hills which bound the valley towards the interior, are 
covered with verdure. An excellent view may be obtained of 
this charming landscape from the summit of the hill on which 
the high-school is located. There, as you stand, nearly three 
hundred feet high, you behold in one view the whole scene in 
which there are beauties that words cannot describe. 

** Bat who can paint 

Like nature ? Can imagination boast 

Amidst its gay creation, hues like her's ' 
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And lay them on so delieately fine, 
And lose them in esoh other, as appears 
In vnty bud that blows ? If fancy then 
Unequal, fSul beneath the pleasing task. 
Ah I what shall language do ?" 

Want of time preyented my visiting the High>school, but, 
I understand, it is not in a very flourishing condition. The 
missionary gentlemen connected with the institution are, it is 
said, unfitted for the management of its operations. From- 
this school, of late years, have been taken all the natire teach- 
ers, and most of the young men employed on the part of the 
government. On returning to the beach, I found it thronged 
with native children, who were amusmg themselves in the 
surf. This seems to be a favorite sport, not only with chil- 
dren, but men and women, and it is a novel and a beautiful 
sight to see them coining in on the top of a wave moving 
with a velocity that would overtake the swiftest of our race- 
horses. 

Sometimes they will suddenly disappear, and thus remain 
until another roller comes along, and dashes them upon 
the beach. They will not engage in the sport unless the 
surf is running high. The surf-board which they use is 
made of some light wood, and is about six feet in length 
and twenty inches wide. It appeared to mo to Jie a very 
dangerous amusement, especially for children; but they 
seemed not to mind it. I continued to gaze on the scene 
until our sun-down boat shoved off to return to the ship. 

In the course of the afternoon Messrs. Budd and May 
left the ship to survey the shoal off the Island of Kaloo- 
lawe. 

March 10th. Several boats have been employed to-day in 
surveying and sounding the harbor, or, more properly, tlie 
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roadstead ; the best anohorage is abreast of the King's Flag 
Staff. 

March 13th. This afternoon Mr. May and his boat's crew 
returned in canoes paddled by natives, the boat having 
gone to pieces at sea the same day he left the ahip. It 
was very fortunate that Mr. Budd was near at hand with 
his boat. Seeing their situation, he immediately pulled up 
. to them, and conveyed the crew ashore. Ho then returned 
to the wreck for the instruments and Mr. May, who he 
found had drifted, in the meantime, two or three miles out 
to sea. 

After landing, they walked some twenty miles before they 
reached the settlement, where they were hospitably entertained 
by the chief, and furnished with canoes to bring them back to 
the ship. Mr. May might have gone ashore with the men, 
but he generously declined to leave the wreck until the crew 
were taken off first. 

In the evening, Mr. Budd arrived with the instruments ; he 
stated that bad weather had prevented him from carrying out 
the instructions, in regard to the survey intrusted to his 
charge. 

March 15th. At an early hour this morning. Mr. Budd 
and Mr. Sanford left with two boats to join the king's 
schooner, the use of which his Majesty had offered to 
Captain Wilkes until the shoal off Kaloolawe could be sur- 
veyed. 

The following day we ascertained by triangulation, the 
elevation of the highest peak on Maui. It is six thousand 
three hundred feet above the level of the ocean. At a height 
of two thousand feet from the base of this mountain, both the 
climate and soil are said to be well adapted to the growth of 
wheat and Irish potatoes. 
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Aboat noon we got under way, and stood over towards 
Kaloolawe under all sail. We ^^ laj-to " during the greater 
part of the night. 

March 17th. At daylight wore ship, and stood in for 
Kaloolawe, and soon after fell in with the king's schoonei*. 
As she had not yet completed her surveying duties, we 
called away all our boats, and sent them to assist her. 
About 9 A. M., the boats returned, and we filled away and 
stood for Oahoo, while the lung's schooner stood back for 
Maui. 

The shoal here alluded to is situated about two miles from 
the shore, has two fathoms water on it, at low tide, and is 
composed of a number of rocks, all within tho circumference 
of three hundred feet. Ships passing through the channel 
between Hawaii and Mam, intending to anchor in Lahina 
Roads, must give Kaloolawe a wide berth, and steer for the 
Peak of Lanai until the High-school of Lahaina bears to the 
eastward of east northeast, when they may haul in, and steer 
directly for it. 

The principal object in returning to Oahoo, is to replenish 
our stock of provisions and stores. 

On the morning of the 19th, we anchored in Honolulu 
harbor. We found our friends and acquaintances all well, 
and apparently delighted at our return. Received an official 
visit from the Governor of the island. He was received with 
all due respect. Governor Kekuanaoa is a noble, intelligent 
looking man, and' possesses great energy of character. He is 
one of the chiefs who accompanied King Liho-Liho in his 
visit to England, and speaks the English language quite 
well. He married the daughter of Tamahameha I., and 
his son Prince Alexander I., is now the heir to the Hawaiian 
throne. 
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On the 22d, Lieutenant Alden, with two boats in charge, 
left the ship to re-sound, and re-survey the harbor off Pearl 
River, on account of some doubts being expressed by the 
inhabitants of Honolulu, as to the accuracy of the former 
survey. 

March 25th. This evening, Lieutenant Alden returned 
from Pearl River, and reported two of his crew as having 
deserted. He states that he found every part of his former 
survey correct. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

NORTHWEST COAST OF AMERICA. 

Having completed our surveying and scientific daties at 
the Sandwich Islands^ on the morning of the 5th of April we 
sailed for the northwest coast of America. As light winds 
prevailed during this and the following day we did not make 
much progress on our course. 

On the evening of the 7th, we passed the Island of Kauie. 
This is another of the Sandwich Islands ; it is about forty 
miles in length and twenty-three in breath. The population 
is estimated at 12,000. Its valleys are fertile, and produce 
sugar-cane, yams, and taro. 

On the 19th, we experienced a great change in the weather ; 
the wind shifted from the southward and eastward to the 
northward, and we had some violent squalls, which compelled 
us to reduce sail to reefed-topsails. In a few minutes after 
the wind shifted, there was a very sensible change in the 
temperature, and we found it necessary to put on our woolen 
clothing to keep comfortable. At noon our latitude was 
33° 12' 00" north, longitude 152° 28' 00" west. 

During the 20th, 21st, and 23d, we must have sailed 
through hundreds of acres covered with the Villula, or little 
man-of-war, as they are commonly called by sailors, from their 
resemblance to a vessel under canvas. They all had their 
little sails expanded, and were steering in the same direction 
as our ship. Their sail is a thin, semi-transparent membrane, 
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extending diagonally from ono side of the animal to the other. 
When examined in a bucket of water in the open air, it ap- 
peared to be almost white, but in certain lighta, and in its 
native element, its edges arc tinged by the moat brilliant blue 
and crimson reflections. From the body arc suspended numer- 
ous hair-like tentacula, or feelers, that are constantly engaged 
in entangling the food upon wBich the animal lives. It was 
an interesting sight to see these delicate little creatures mount- 
ing securely over the lofty billows, though a brisk breeze was 
carrying ua along at the rate of eight or nine knots an hour. 

On the morning of the 28tb of April we made Cape Disap- 
pointment, off tho mouth of the Columbia River, but, as the 
weather was boisterous, and the eea broke with great violence 
on the bar, we did not deem it prudent to attempt to enter the ' 
river. Next morning the prospects of getting in were no 
better ; indeed, tho chances seemed to be still more against 
us, as the wind during the night had hauled round to the 
southward and westward with increased strength ; we there- 
fore concluded to stand for Paget Sound, te the northi«ird. 
About 10 A, M. on the 30th, the " look-outs" reported 
"breakers a-head"; immediately all hands were called, and 
the ship was brought by the wind. After standing a few 
minutes on this course the weather cleared, and we discovered 
Destruction Rocks not more than half a mile off, and exactly in 
the direction where tho breakers had been reported to be. It 
was in fact a very narrow escape from shipwreck and certain 
destruction, for even if we had succeeded in getting ashore, we 
should in all probability have been murdered by the savage 
natives. A few years ago a Russian brig was wrecked near 
the same place, the ressel went to pieces, but the crew got 
safely on shore. They were immediately attacked by tho 
natives and massacred. Another time they attacked the boat 
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^ of an American vessel that was engaged in the fur-trade, and 

I killed several of the crew. The savages pretended at first 

that they had come to trade. Our pilot, who has been much 

among them, also represents them as being a treacherous and 

savage set. 

This circumstance goes to show that we must have been 
under the influence of a strong current setting to the eastward, 
for we had been steering all the preceding night northwest, a 
course which gave the rocks a berth of between thirty and 
forty miles. 

At 8 P. M. we passed between the two outer Flattery 
Rocks, carrying ten fathoms all the way through, and between 
4 and 5 o'clock passed Cape Flattery proper. 

We now sailed close along the starboard-shore, which gave 
us an opportunity of forming some idea of it. A chain of 
small islands and rocks run parallel with it some eight or ten 
miles after passing the Cape. It had but little beach, became 
high and broken in the interior, and was covered with a dense 
forest, apparently composed of the fir-tree. 

A little before sunset several canoes put off from a small 
bay and pulled toward us, evidently with the intention of 
paying us a visit, but we had no time to wait for them to get 
along-side, and after following us some time they turned back. 
In two of the canoes we observed several women, who seemed 
to take as active a share in the labors of the paddle as the 
men. They were all dressed in skins and blankets, and their 
heads were covered with a green-looking straw-hat of a conical 
form, with a very broad base, much resembling those which 
the Chinese are represented in pictures as wearing. 

The weather during the night was very disagreeable. 

May 1st. The weather continues cold and rainy. The 
shore we have passed to-day has been divided into steep cliffs 
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nnd heads, with intermediate beaches. At 9 A. M. & large 
canoe, paddled by nine Indians, boarded us. They were all 
BinaU in stature, and far from being good-looking, having 
broad, flat faces, with high cheek-bones and low foreheads. 
Tbcy were also very dirty about their persons, so much so 
tliat it was difficult to make out the color of their skin. One 
of them was dressed ia cordnroy pantaloons, and a jacket 
nmde of scarlet cloth, and could speak a little English. Their 
own language waa harsh and disagreeable, seeming to be made 
up priDcipally of gutterals, and the sounds cluck and click 
They wore as ornamenta a small silycr tube stuck through 
the partition of the nose, and small brass bells suspended 
around the rim of their ears. They had with them some eight 
or ten otter skins, but were unwilling to sell them. It 
seemed as though tbcy had come merely to look at the ship, 
she being the largest they had ever seen. They remdned on 
board several hours and then went along-side the " Porpoise." 
May 2d. This morning another canoo, manned by seTCn 
men and one squaw, boarded us. They brought with them 
some fish, which they readily exchanged for a few pipes and 
some tobacco. The woman waa seated in the bow of tlie 
canoe, and was not permitted by the men to corao on board. 
At 3.30 P. M. we passed Point Dungennesa, a low, woody 
tongue of land. After passing tliis point, our progress was 
greatly impelled by a very strong ebb-tide. It run between 
three and four miles an hour. We observed as we sailed 
along tliis part of the coast a great jiumbcr of tal! poles, whicli 
our pilot informed me, were stuck up by the Indiana for the 
purpose of suspending nets to them, in which they take geese 
and otiier wild fowl that frequent these shores at certain sea- 
sons of the year. About sunset we reached Port Discovery, 
«nd anchored for the night. Numbers of men, women and 
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etuldren came nmning down to the beack as soon as we made 
our entrance, and some of them got into their canoes and came 
along-side. They were no better looking nor more cleanly than 
chose we had before seen, and we were very glad to purchase 
the fish they brought for sale, in order to get them out of the 
ship as soon as possible. 

This harbor is a superb one, being easy of access, free from 
rock8t»r shoals, eight miles long, and from one and a half to 
tiro miles wide — ^possessing the very best kind of bottom, and 
with sufficient depth of water for the largest vessel to lay 
within two hundred yards of the shore. The country in the 
vicinity is not mountainous, but rises into hills of moderate 
elevation, covered all over with pine and spruce trees of the 
largest dimensions. 

May 8d. The folbwing Greneral Order was issued this 
afternoon, and passed round to be read : — 

^^ The undersigned informs the officers and crews under his 
command, that the duties upon which they are about to enter, 
will necessarily bring them at times in contact with the 
savage and treacherous inhabitants of this coast, and he there- 
fore feels it his duty, to enjoin upon them the necessity of 
unceasing caution, and a restrictive and mild system in all 
their intercourse with them. 

" In my General Orders, of July 13th, 1839, my views are 
expressed fully, respecting our intercourse with savages, and I 
expect that the instructions therein contained, will be strictly 
regarded. 

" With a knowledge that many of the misfortunes that have 
befallen previous voyagers on this coast, have arisen from an 
unrestrained and unguarded intercourse with the natives, he 
deems it important to order officers in charge of boats, and 
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those having men under .their direction, to moke it their eepe^ 
cial duty to govern them so as to avoid any disputca, or mal- 
treatment of the Indians; and that force is never to be 
resorted to, but in cases of self-defence, 

"No officer or man will he allowed to visit the shore, 
without arms ; and boats' crews upon surveying, or other 
duties, will be furnished with such as are necessary for their 
protection. * 

*' United States ship ' Vinoennes,' 

" Charles Wilkes." 

We had a grand feast to-day, on fish and clams, which. ve 
bought from the natives along-side. The latter are notso"' 
lai^e as those found on our own coast, but they are more 
tender, and much better Savored. They may bo obtained In 
any quantities, any where along tho beach. The fish were of 
the salmon and cod kinds. It is yet rather too early in the 
season for salmon, but they are very fine notwithstanding, es- 
pecially when broiled. 

May 5th. Several of the boats have been employed to-day 
in surveying the harbor. 

In the forenoon I visited tho shore. The beach abreast the 
ship was covered with Indian huts ; they were construcied in 
the rudest manner imaginable, consisting of a few mats antl 
rushes spread out on poles, and offering little or no protection 
against either tho wind or rain, Tho fire was kindled upon 
the ground near the centre, and the interior of tho building 
was Sllcd with smoke. I was almost blinded by venturing 
into one of them, and was very glad to get out again into the 
open air, A mat or two spread on the ground near the fire, 
was used for sitting and sleeping upon. This was the only 
fnmitnre to be seen, and the only article which could conduce 
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to comfort. The owners of these wretched dwellings called 
themselves Clalams, and were the most smgular looking people 
w^ had ever seen. The top of their heads was as flat as a 
board. This was caused by compression when they were very 
young. I was surprised to find them so poorly clad, in weather 
tiiat was almost cold enough to freeze water ; none had on 
ikore than one blanket, and some of them were to be seen 
gjoing about in a state of perfect -nudity. I never before had 
seen a people who seemed to have so little shame. 

The children seemed to give their mothers but little trouble ; 
the infants were tied to a piece of bark which hung to a pole, 
and was kept in motion by a string fastened to the toe of the 
mcUier. The little creatures were perfectly naked. 

I observed the men were well supplied with muskets, fowl- 
ing pieces, and knives, which they procure from the Hudson's 
Bay Company in exchange for furs. They had also bows and 
arrows, and the latter were pointed with iron. 

The roofs and sides of many of the huts were hung with fish, 
strung on jwles or sticks. There can bo no want of food 
here, as the waters abound with excellent fish, and the forest 
with game of all kinds. Deer and bear-tracks are to be seen 
in every direction, and the natives have only to go a few 
yards from their huts, to kill enough to feed on for weeks 
together. 

I spent several hours in wandering about in the neighboring 
woods. They were composed almost exclusively of pines, 
many of which were of immense diameter and height. I mea- 
sured several that were twenty-five feet in circumference, and 
upwards of two hundred feet in height. The underbrush was 
Hot thick, and the principal impediment to clear walking was the 
vast number of fallen trees, over which I was obliged to climb. 
I saw numerous tracks of quadrupeds and one or two flocks of 
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wild geese. The natives say the proper time for killing deer 
ia early in the morning, at which time they resort to the 
springs to drink. Occasionally I encountered exteniire 
thickets of rose-bushes, through which some large animal ap- 
peared but recently to have passed. 

On returning to the beach I passed a burial-ground. It 
' nas surrounded with stakes to prevent the wild beasts from 
entering it, and the corpses instead of being interred were 
wrapped in mats, and placed upon the ground in a sitting 
posture. 

May 6tb. Having completed the survey of the harbor, wo 
again spread our sails to the breeze and stood out into tho 
Sound, foliowed by a great number of canoea, which had for 
sale fish, clams, and venison. We laid in a largo supply of 
these ; and the articles preferred in exchange were, as usual, 
powder, fish-hooks, clotliing, and paint. The fish wer« the 
largest we had seen of the kind — some of the cod weighing be- 
tween forty and fifty pounds. Towards evening the wind 
became so light we could not stem the tide, and so we stood 
into Port Townsend, and anchored in ten fathoms water. Thb 
is another excellent harbor. 

A short walk from the beach here brings you to a beautiful 
lawn, ornamented with a great variety of pretty flowers. It 
extends several n>ile3 into the interior, and abounds in small 
lakes, around which hovered yast numbers of ducks andgeeee. ' 
The wood which skirts the green is composed of the same kind 
of trees as that about Port Kscovery. 

The Indians inhabiting the surrounding shores are clad in 
blankets and skins of wild beasts, and appear friendly. Tbey 
are passionately fond of smoking, and will exchange anything 
they have for pipes and tobacco. The principal ornament 
worn by the women is a round piece of white bone, of abcitt 
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two inches in length stuck through the cartilage of tiieif 
noses. 

May 7th. At 1 P. M. we proceeded to get under-way, but 
were obliged to come-to again soon after on account of light 
variable winds. Mounts Reinier and Baker are visible from 
this point. They both rise to a great altitude, and their sum- 
mits are covered with perpetual snows. There were no natives* 
to be seen at this place, nor any evidences of any ever having 
been here. The weather during the night was boisterous, 
and as the anchorage is not well protected, the ship rolled 
heavily, so much so that we could scarcely walk the decks. 

May 8th. Early in the morning we sent the boats out to 
survey, although the weather was by no means favorable for 
such duties. Several of the boats narrowly escaped being 
swamped. We finished about noon, when we made sail^ and 
beat to the southward and eastward along Admiralty Sound, 
with a fresh breeze and a heavy head-sea till about 7 P. M., 
when we again let-go our anchor within a quarter of a mile of 
the shore. The water here was deep, and the coast on either 
hand bold and rugged, and apparently uninhabited. We 
named this place Pilot Cone, from the circumstance of our 
receiving there two pilots in the employ of the Hudson's Bay 
Company, to take the Squadron up to NisquaJIy. 

May 10th. We have enjoyed beautiful weather all this day, 
and I cannot conceive a more magnificent picture than die 
Mountains Rainier and Olympus presented as the rising sun 
illumined their lofty peaks, and dispersed the mists that still 
floated in fleecy clouds over the tranquil valleys around their 
bases. The altitude of the latter mountain is stated to bo 
eight thousand feet. At 2.80 P. M. we got under-way. The 
Sound now became quite narrow, being in some places not 
more than half a mile lyide. Some Indiaps were observed 
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to day, folIoiTcd by their dogs, which were email, and had a 
bead and cars strongly resembling those of the wolf. At 
sunset we came- to under the western shore to wait for day-tight. 
It was a rich treat to behold the sublime prospect arouQd 
us through all its transitions of sunsliine — purple hues, mellow 
twilight, and evening shades — until there was nothmg else to 
be seen hut the dark masses of Rainier and Olympns, uplift- 
ing themselves against the clear and starry skies of this region. 

May 11th. At an early hour we were out Burreying aa 
usual. When finished we again spread our canvas, and made 
the best of our way for Nisqually, distant about twelve miles. 
After running about an hoar we reached the narrowest part of 
the Sound, which, at this point was less than 400 yards wide ; the 
shores on either side were high and precipitous, and the tide run 
like a slmtj^. Just before we arrived at the narrows, above 
described, we passed on our left what appeared to be a large 
arm of the Sound. We also pused Bereral small conical- 
shaped islands. About dusk we at length reached our port^ and 
anchored in twenty-two fathoms "water. We found here a 
steamer belonging to the Hudson's Bay Company, and kept to 
run about the coast to collect furs from the Indians. The 
Sound is here divided into a great nomber of arms, some a 
mile or two wide,and apparently thirty or forty miles in length. 

May 12th. Hauled-in cIoto to the shore and moored ship, 
as wo are to remain here some weeks, and perhaps months; 
Sent all the scientific instruments to the Observatory, except 
the pendulum. Lieutenant Johnson has been temporarily 
detached from the " Porpoise," and ordered to take charge of 
a party that is to examine the interior. Received orders to 
hold myself in readiness to proceed with Lieutenant Case to 
Hood's Canal, for the purpose of surveying the same. In the 
afternoon a large number of natives came on board, among 
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them were some women, who were very good-looking and bet- 
ter dressed than any we h&To befom seen. The; oame to ex- 
change some moccasins and baskets for red paint and looking 
glasses. The moccasins were neatly and even tastefully 
made, and found ready market among the officers, who wished 
to preserve thom as specimens of Indian ingenuity and taste. 

July 3d. We reported our return from the BO-called Hood's 
Canal, having been absent from the ship upwards of three 
weeks ; it was found to be an arm of Puget Sound. Its 
eliorea are nowhere more thaa one hundred feet in height, and 
are formed of stratified clay, with a light gravelly soil, covered 
with pine and spruce. At Tskutska Point the Canal divides 
into two branches — one taking a direction nearly northerly, 
while the other pursues its course to the southwest. At the 
southern extremity of the canal there is an extensive inlet, 
called " Black Creek," by which the Indians communicate 
with the Columbia and Chickelees Rivers. The water in the 
centre of the canal is too deep for anchorage, but there are 
several good harbors, of all of which surveys were made. 

Wo fell in with Indians almost every day, and had con- 
siderable intercourse with them in the way of trade — they sup- 
plying us with venison and 6sh, and we giving them in ex- 
change powder, fish-hooks, red paint, and cotton handker- 
chiefs. The venison, in particular, was sold very cheap — five 
of the ordinary musket charges of powder being the price of a 
whole carcass. 

Though these Indians seemed to understand each other, 
they informed us that they belonged to diSerent tribes. Ono 
party called themselves Squamish, another Socomish, and a 
tiiird party Toandos. The Squamish appeared to be the most 
numerous, and, according to their own account, could muster 
two hundred fighting men. The Toandoa were the best-lo<A- 
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iii-^', and they assured us that they inhabited the mountains, 
and were now paying a visit to their friends the Socombh. 
All tliese tribes, in their habits and manner of living, re- 
semble those about Nisqually. On leaving the ship we were 
warned to be on the watch for them, as they were arrant 
thieves, but I am not aware that they ever attempted to take 
anything from us, except one of the eye-pieces belonging to the 
Theodolite. This seemed to excite their attention more than 
anything else connected with the expedition, and they fre- 
quently asked us if it could speak, and whether it had not 
something to do with the " Great Spirit."* The women are 
not very good-looking, and the whole burden of domestic occu- 
pation is thrown upon them. 

They have no permanent settlements; and there were 
several famihes who followed us wherever we went, and became 
familiar with some of the sailors. The men possess muskets, 
spears, and bows, and arrows. The bows are short and small, 
but have great elasticity, and when in their hands will do 
good execution. 

The Canal does not terminate where Vancouver's charts 
would lead one to suppose, but extends ten miles further to the 
northward and eastward, and approaches within two miles of 
the waters of the Puget Sound, from which point we communi- 
cated with the " Vincennes," the second week out, and obtained 
a fresh supply of bread and other provisions. There is plenty 
of fresh water along the shore, and we found several streams 
large enough to turn mills. Generally speaking, the soil is not 
rich, and the climate is similar to that experienced at this place. 



* The cyc-picce was finally recovered through the klndneu of Mr. Anderson, the 
principal agent of the Hudson-s Bay Company at Nisqually, by threatening the tribe 
who had it, the Socomish, with the destruction of their viUages and canoes, if they 
dii not give it up by a certain day. 
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July 6ih. Yesterday was the " Glorious Fourth/' bat 
being also Sunday, it was very properly agreed tiiat the cele- 
bration should be postponed until to-day ; accordingly, at an 
early hour this morning, all was bustle and preparation on 
board the ship. By nine o'clock all the crew were mustered 
in clean white firocks and trowsers, and I was directed to tat 
charge of them for the day. Soon after we landed abreast of 
the ship, and walked up to the Obserratory. Here we formed 
into a procession, and marched off with drums and fifes play- 
ing, and the Star-spangled Banner waving, for Fort Nis- 
qually, Vendovi brin^g up the rear. Vendovi was dressed 
^^ a-la-Fejee,'' and appeared to enjoy the occasion quite as 
much as any one present. 

On arriving abreast of the fort we halted, and gave three 
cheers, which were promptly returned by Mr. Anderson and 
people. We next marched to a piece of open ground, distant 
about half a mile from the fort. This was the place chosen 
for the dinner and amusements. There were a great many 
Indians gathered here, looking at us silently and with much 
astonishment. At the usual time^ dinner was piped by the 
boatswain and his mates, and we all repaired to partake of the 
ox which had been purchased from Mr. Anderson, and bar- 
bacued for the occasion. 

So far, everything had contributed to make the day a very 
pleasant one. But as there can be no such thing as perfect 
happiness in this sublunary world of ours, so now a circum- 
stance occurred which for a lime threw a gloom over the 
party. When the salute was fired, one of the men, named 
Whitchom, had his arm seriously injured by the sudden explo- 
sion of the gun. The wound was dressed as well as it could 
be, and a litter was made, on which he was conveyed to the 
ship, under the charge of his messmates. 
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When dinner was over, the amusements of the morning 
were exchanged for the excitement of horse-racing — the 
horses having been engaged from the Indians for that pur- 
pose. Sailors like this sport better than almost any other, 
though very few are able to ride well ; but, on this occasion, 
fortimatcly, no one was hurt, although a good many Irerp 
thrown by their steeds. 

All the officers, together with Captain McNeil, Dr. Rich- 
ards, and Mr. Henderson, dined at the Observatory, with 
Captain Wilkes. Captain McNeil and Dr. !lftichards are 
native Americans. The Captain came here a number of 
years since, and engaged in the fur business, and succeeded so 
well in it, that the Hudson's Bay Company were glad to buy 
him off. He is now a trader in the Company's service, own- 
ing stock, and receiving a share of the dividends. He is 
married to a half-breed, and resides in the fort, with Mr. An- 
derson. 

Dr. Richards is attached to the Methodist Mission, and 
appears to be a kind, gentlemanly man ; his residence is 
situated near the Observatory, and I called there, in the 
course of the aftemootf, to pay my respects to his lady, who 
received me very kindly. 

The doctor informed us that the Mission had but recently 
been established, and so far, it had not been able to accom- 
plish much ; and it was his honest opinion that it never would 
answer the expectations of its friends at home. 

After the rejoicings were ended, I returned the men on 
board the ship, in the same good order as they had landed, 
and, I dare say, it will long be remembered by us all, as one 
of the most pleasant celebrations we have ever experienced. 

July 6th. We received, this morning, a visit from Dr. 
McLaughlin. The doctor is the Chief Factor and Governor 
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of the Hudson's Bay Company. He left Vanoouyer abont a 
week since, and Ii^ expressed his regrets at not bemg able to 
reach Nisqually in time to be present at the celebration of the 
Fourth ; he lost his way, when about a hundred miles from the 
fort. He is a tall, dignified-looking man, with a fair com- 
plexion, and I should judge his age to be nearly seventj. 
He is of Scotch extraction, but by birth a Canadian. He 
has been in the employ of tiie Company upwards of forty 
years, and is said to be pre-eminently fitted for the situation 
he occupies, being a man of great energy of character, and 
much talent. 

Captain Wilkes conducted him around the ship, and he 
seemed much pleased. 

On his leaving, to return to the shore, the yards were 
manned, and three cheers were given him, in a manner which 
showed that we appreciated his kindness towards us; they 
were three very hearty cheers. 

July 16th. To-day, Mr. Johnson and party returned from 
the interior. They speak favorably of the country passed 
over, and of the Indians they fell in with. At a place called 
Chimikane, they found two missionaries, Messrs. Walker 
and Eel, whose labors had been attended with remarkable 
success. Among other duties, they had taught the Indians 
the art of cultivation, and many of them now subsist entirely 
on the produce which they raise on their lands. 

As nothing has yet been heard from the " Peacock," which, 
on leaving the Sandwich Islands, was ordered to visit the 
King's Mill Group, and then meet the rest of the squadron 
at the Columbia River, fears are entertained by many, that 
she has met with some serious accident. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

NISQUALLY TO COLUMBIA HIT 



jDLYlTth. I received orders to-day, to join Mr. Eld in 
an expedition, vrhich has for its object, the exploration and 
Bur\-ey of Chickelees River and Grey's Harbor. These 
orders came rather unexpectedly, and at a very late hour. 
I'he sliip was already under-way, and I was at my station, 
when I received tbem. It seems, that when the expedition 
wa^ first planned by Captain Wilkes, he designed having Lieu- 
tenant Johnson take charge of it, and Mr. Eld to accompany 
him as his assistant ; but Mr. Johnson found fault with his 
written instructions, whereupon Captain Wilkes took the com- 
mand from him, and gave it to Mr. Eld, and I am ordered 
to fill Mr. Eld's former place. 

As Boon as I v(&s able to get together my instruments and 
bedding, wo shoved off from the ship, and landed on the beach 
at the foot of Niaqually Hill, where we pitched our tents for 
the night, as it was almost sunset before we loft the vosaol, 
and we had considerable to do before wo could proceed on our 
journey. Among other things, it was absolutely necessary 
wo should see Mr. Anderson, as he was to supply us with tlie 
" trade" which we required, to make our purchases from the 
Indians, Indeed, our instructions do not require us to leave 
Nisqually before the 19th instant. The following are the 
other individuals composing the party : — Mr. Brackenridge, 
assistant botanist, sergeant Steams, two marines, named 
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Dismond and Rogers, two sailors by the names of Brooks and 
Ford, and a half-breed boy, named Joseph, who is to act bm 
interpreter. 

About the time we reached the shore, we saw the ** Vin- 
cennes"* weigh her anchor, and stand down the Soond ; the 
breesse was favorable, and having all sails set, we soon lost 
sight of her. 

8 P. M., we have jnst seen a Squaw Chief, of the Sachal 
tribe, who has promised to meet us at the first " Portage," 
and act as our guide to the Sachal River. 

At early daylight Mr. Eld and myself walked up to the 
fort, and handed Mr. Anderson a list of the articles of trade 
required, which he at once directed to be put up, and con- 
veyed to our tents. After this we went, by invitation, on 
board the Company's schooner, and breakfasted with her com- 
raander, Captain Scarborough, whom we found to be a very 
intelligent man, and from whom we received a good deal of 
information, respecting the Company's afiairs. From the 
schooner, we returned to Nisqually, to take leave of Mr. An- 
derson and Captain McNeil ; after which, we repaired to the 
beach, caused the tents to be struck, and in a few minutes 
more we were on our way to the first Portage. We had not 
proceeded far, however, before we discovered that both our 
canoes were leaking in all directions, and in order to prevent 
their being swamped, it was necessary to keep one man in 
each, constantly bailing. Everything fore and aft was wet 
through, and the bread and flour were almost ruined. Owing 
to this circumstance, which of course, checked our progress, 
we have not been able to reach the first Portage to-day, as we 
had hoped doing when we first set out. 

It is not very probable that we shall have occasion again, to 

* Sh« left for San Franeitco, Ctlifornia. 
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retuin to Nisqually. I will, therefore, here offer all the addi- 
tional observations which I have to make, regarding it. Its 
situation is a bad one for trade, as the anchorage is so small 
that only a few vessels can be accommodated within a proper 
distance from the shore ; and the long hill which it is neces- 
sary to ascend, in order to get to the fort, is a serious objec- 
tion to its becoming a place of deposit for merchandize, as it 
would very much increase the labor and expense of transporta- 
tion. Many better places than Nisqually could be found, for 
a location of a town in the same part of the Sound, and it is a 
matter of wonder to me, why they were not preferred. 

The fort is constructed of pickets, inclosing an area of 
about two hundred and fifty feet square, with four comer bas- 
tions. Within this space are the Agent's stores, and about 
half-a-dozen log-houses. The fort, when constructed, was 
thought to be large enough, but since it has become an agri- 
cultural post, as well as a trading one, it is found too small, 
and Mr. Anderson thought it would be enlarged in the course 
of a year or two. I was in the garden several times, and 
found it to be under good cultivation ; the onions, turnips, 
peas, &C.5 &c., all looked very thriving. 

The surrounding country is said to be very healthy, and 
the winter to be mild and of short duration. The Indians in 
the neighborhood are. not nume^pus, perhaps the whole num- 
ber not exceeding three hundred. They belong to the tribes 
who compress their heads, and they are vicious and exceed- 
ingly lazy; I have frequently gone into their tents in the 
middle of the day, and found every member of the family 
asleep. They are also inveterate gamblers, carrying the vice 
to the extent of staking their wives and children, and even 
themselves, for years of slavery ! their clothing consists of a 
blanket, a pair of skin breeches, and moccasins. 
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They are all of wandering habits, and dbange their reftir 
dences in search of their food, which consist, principally, ojp' 
fish and clams ; the latter may be seen in great quantities in 
their tents, strung on sticks, upon which they have been pre-> 
served by smoking and drying. They likewise store up for 
winter use the camass root and smoked salmon; but generally, 
however, they are not well fed, as they are too la2y to exert 
themselves for a supply of food, unless they are in actual want. 

In the winter several families live together in lodges con- 
structed of plank ; when warm weather returns they break 
up, and resort in small parties to those places where they can 
obtain their food most easily. They all understand the Che- 
nook language, but when speaking to each other, they use a Ian* 
guage which they call their own, and which differs materially 
from the Chenook. 

The mean temperature during our stay was found to be 59®, 
and during the same period, the barometer averaged 29.30 
inches. 

The following morning, at the request of Mr. Eld, I pro- 
cceded to the portage, for the purpose of seeing the Chief Squaw 
before mentioned, and making arrangements with her for 
Indians and horses to carry the party across the Portage. I 
arrived there after a pull of ten or fifteen minutes, and shortly 
after saw an Indian, who informed me that he had been sent 
by the chief woman to say, that she could not afford us the 
promised assistance that day, but would to-morrow without 
fail. I requested the Indian to show me to her house, as I 
imagined that by seeing her in person I could persuade her to 
change her mind, but he assured me that she was absent, and 
would not return home until late in the evening. It was vex- 
atious to meet with so many impediments at the very outset 
of the expedition 
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On tbe following day we made an early start, and by 8 
o'clock we reached the Portage. The chief woman was there 
awaiting us, with her horses, five in number ; they were large 
fine-lookiDg animals, and in excellent condition, which is not 
generally the case with Indian horses. She also broughrwlth 
her ten men, who were to assist in carrying the small canoe. 
The large one, she declared, was too heavy to transport, and 
if we would let her have it, she would give us a smaller one 
in return, when we arrived at the Sachal River, which offer we 
very thankfully accepted. In less than an hour all the ar- 
rangements had been completed, and we proceeded on our 
journey, the Indians bringing up the rear. 

It is due to the Chief Squaw to say, that we owe this dis- 
patch principally to her; though her husband was present, 
she made all the bargains, and gave the Indians their direc- 
tions. She is a woman of great energy of character, and 
exercises greater authority over those around her than any 
man chief I have met with since I have been in the country. 
She is about fifty years of age, and dresses very neatly for an 
Indian woman. 

We were three hours in accomplishing the Portage. It is 
between four and five miles long, over a gently rising country 
thickly covered with maple and spruce trees. The soil is com- 
posed of vegetable mould, and seemed to be entirely free from 
rocks or stones. 

Soon after passing the Portage, we came to a small lake, 
called by the Indians, Sachal, which we examined and found 
to be three miles in circumference. The soil around it was 
light brown, sandy loam, and the forest extends down to the 
water's edge. In the deepest part of the lake, the water 
appears to have a reddish tinge, but on examining it in a tum- 
bler, it looked as clear as crystal. The Indians informed us. 
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that then was another lake to the nortlieast, and next day 
Mr. Eld and myself set oat to visit it. We arrived fhere 
after a walk of several hours, and the Bnppoeed lake proved 
60 insignificant as to hardly deserve the name of a pond; 
it .was not more than one hundred and fifty yards in diamfr. 
ter, nor more than four feet deep, and was overspread niih 
irater lilies. 

On onr return vre struck the tents, and, embaxkii^ in our 
canoes on Lake Sachal, wo steered for its BOnthcm end, irhere 
ve entered the river bearing the same name. We dow made 
very slow prt^jess, owing to the sinuosity of the river and a 
variety ot other obstmctions. Every few minutes we either 
came ib contact with drift-wood, or became entangled among 
the branches of trees and boshes, covering the banks of the 
river, and from which it was impossible to clear ourselves 
otherwise than by cutting them down with our hatchets. 

We lost some time also through a trick played us by two 
Indians, who had been following us for some time in a small 
canoe, and were anxious to pass us. Having come where the 
river branched off', we were unable to decide which way our 
course lay. We therefore inquired of the Indians in the 
canoe, and they motioned to us to turn off to the right ; we did 
as they directed ; but after pulling for more than aa hour, we 
met other Indians, who assured ua that we were steering the 
wrong way, and offered to accompany us back to the main 
stream, and put us on the proper course, an offer which we. 
very gladly accepted. We did not at first like the idea of 
being thus outwitted by sav^^B, but, after awhile, when all 
the trouble of getting right again was over, we were willmg to 
admit that it was a capital joke, and perhaps bad as many a 
good langh over it as the Indians themselves. 

It was past 9 o'clock when we stopped to encamp, and stiU 
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we found that we were only six miles from where we entered 
the river. 

At an early hour the following d»y we were again onder- 
way. The drift-wood was stiti very plentiful, so much bo, 
that in one place the stream ims completely choked np by it, 
and we were compelled to land and carry our canoea around 
the place. On re-embarking, we used poles in lieu of paddles, 
and found it a more successful mode of navigating the river. 
About sunset we reached the town belonging to the Sachal 
tribe of Indiajis, and we concluded to stop and spend the night 
with them. 

After supper, Mr. Eld proceeded to visit the chief of the 
town. He received him kindly, and gave him considerable in- 
formation respecting his own people and other Indian tribes. 
Mr. E. was desirous that he should accompany us down the 
river, but he declined, ^ving, as a reason, tiiat we should soon 
meet the Chenooks who were a " bad people," and he was 
afraid to go among them. According to the chief's account, 
the Sachals are not more than forty in munber, and live chiefly 
on the camass root and salmon, which fish they capture in 
great quantities in the rivers Sachal and Chickelecs. They 
have tents similar to those of the Indians in Fuget Soundf but 
they appeared more cleanly and industrious than tiie tribes of 
that region. 

The country about this town afforded good pasturage, and 
we observed numbers of horses grazing. At sunrise we re- 
sumed our course. The river now had more breadth, and the 
country on each side became quite interesting; it presented 
an undulating surface, and was well wooded. In the afternoon 
we were compelled to make two long portages, in order to pass 
portions of the river which were filled with rapids and bars. 
In making these portages we observed several deserted huts. 
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About 5 P. M., we were overtaken and passed by our old 
friend, the Squaw Chief, and her husband. She informed us 
that they were going to pay a visit to a sister, who was residing 
on the banks of the Chapel River. Her canoe was large and 
handsomely painted, and was paddled by five slaves, two of 
whom were women. The following night was a pleasant one^ 
and Mr. Eld and I availed ourselves of it to obtain observa- 
tions for ascertaining our latitude and longitude. 

The next day (25th) we arrived at the point where the 
Sachal and the Chickelees unite, and we encamped on the 
banks of the latter stream. The country, as far as we could 
see, appeared to be well adapted for cultivation, and we 
observed for the first time since leaving Sachal Lake, some 
large stones or rocks. 

About dusk we had a visit from some Chenooks, who had 
encamped three or four miles further down the river. We 
had attracted their attention, they said, by the smoke of our 
fires, and at first supposed us to be some of their own people. 
They were all young and rather good-looking, and mueh better 
dressed than any Indians we had yet met on the route. 

At early dawn the following day, Mr. Eld, with sergeant 
Steams, Brooks, and the interpreter, Joe, set out to examine 
the Chalap, a branch of the Chickelees. They were absent 
two days and a part of a third, during which time I remained 
with the rest of the party at the same encampment. The 
weather continued pleasant, and Mr. Brackenridge made 
several botanic excursions. He spoke favorably of the country, 
and thought it well adapted to yield crops of corn and wheat. 
In the course of the second day several Indian families visited 
us, and we bought from them a quantity of smoked salmon and 
some blackberries, which are found in great abundance in the 
neighboring prairies. These Indians behaved very properly. 
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with the exception of two girls, who could not have leen more 
than fourteen years of age. That they were ladies of easy 
virtue, no one, I think, could deny, who had an opportunity of 
witnessing their conduct. 

Shortly after Mr. Eld took his departure, one of the men 
who remained with me reported that he had just come in from 
a short walk, and had found a place where there were a num- 
ber of Indian images. I repaired to the place with him ; it 
was a small pine grove, situated not many yards distant from 
the encampment. The images were six in number, cut out of 
plank, and painted with a kind of red pigment. Some of the 
figures had two heads, one above the other, and one appeared 
to be intended as a representation of the Sun. We had met 
with nothing of the kind before, and we could learn nothing 
now on the subject from the Indian^ who visited us. There is 
reason, however, to believe that they had something to do with 
their notions on religion. Mr. Eld found the Sachal to be a 
small stream, and utterly impenetrable on account of the 
bushes and a kind of long grass overgrowing it ; he was therefore 
obliged to leave his canoe and take horses. His guide turned out 
to be a grand scoundrel, and he caught him in the act of steal- 
ing a blanket and some other property, belonging to the party. 

On the first day out he met some Indians of the Squamish 
tribe, who were anxious that he should encamp with them, but 
as he saw enough of their character to convince him that they 
were not to be trusted, he declined the invitation, and went on 
some .distance further. He also ^ept strict guard during the 
night. He passed over some flats, but, generally speaking, . 
his route lay through a rough, hilly country, thickly covered 
with pine, several of which he measured and found to be up- 
wards of two hundred feet in height, and from twelve to 
eighteen in circumference. 
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Cn Mr. Eld's return to the camp, the whole party again 
embarked, and Bteered down the Chickelees. After a poll of 
a few miles, the banks of the river on both sides became hi^er 
and so steep as to render it quite difficult to land. The ^' log" 
was thrown frequently to ascertain the strength of the current, 
which was found to be one-eighth of a mile per hour. We 
met this day only two Indians. They were Chickelees ; yet, 
when the interpreter asked them some questions in their 
tongue, respecting the nayigation of the river further down, 
they pretended not to understand him, and thdjr whole bearing 
went to show that they were not kindly disposed toward ub. 

We encamped this day on the left bank of the river, and 
could hear very distinctly the sound of breakers, a circum- 
stance which convinced us that we must be near the sea-coast. 

At 9 A. M. the followiug morning, we resumed our course 
down the river. For two or three miles the channel was 
nearly of the same breadth as it was on the preceding day, 
but after that it became several hundred feet wider. The 
country, as far as the eye could see, varied in character — that 
on the left bank was low, with only here and there a tree— • 
that on the right bank, high and well wooded. 

At length, at 9.30 A. M. we made our entrance into Grey's 
Harbor. It had been our intention to encamp on the south- 
eastern shore, that being near the scene of our operations ; 
but the wind, sea, and tide, all three being against us, it was 
impossible to make any progress. Indeed, my own canoe came 
very near swamping, several times. We therefore bore away 
for the southwest, or lee shore, where we finally succeeded in 
effecting a landing, but found it an exceedingly uncomfortable 
position. It was an extensive bed of brush, roots, and half- 
decayed logs, that had been thrown up by the tides. Not- 
withstanding this, we wouH have been compelled to remain 
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there, that night at least, had it not been for the Chief Woman 
I have before so often mentioned. Knowing all the while 
which way we were bound, she had for some days past been 
looking out for us, and now that she beheld us in this pitiable 
situation, she hastened to our assistance. " I come," said 
she, " expressly to convey you to the opposite shore, where 
you will find a suitable place for encampment, and also be less 
.exposed to the wind." We, of course, accepted the offer, 
and I at once transferred all my things to her canoe, and Mr. 
Eld did the same with a portion of his baggage ; with this 
reinforcement, and partly by keeping before the sea, we made 
very good weather, and at last reached the opposite shore, 
where we found quite a large encampment of Chickelee 
Indians. 

So soon as the tents were erected, Mr. Eld and myself 
went among the Indians, for the express purpose of nego- 
tiating for a canoe, to take the party around to the Columbia 
River. After going about some time, I found an Indian, who 
said that he had a large canoe, which he would sell me, and 
take his pay at Fort George, as he wanted to be paid in blan- 
kets, an article which we had not with us. I went with him 
to examine it ; it was sufficiently capacious, and nearly new, 
and I told him that he might consider the bargidn closed, and 
I proceeded to give directions about having the canoe launched. 
It had hardly reached the water, however, when he told the 
interpreter to say that he was not satisfied with my terms, 
and the canoe could not b§ taken away unless I would pay for 
it on the spot. The reason why I could not pay down, was 
again stated to him, but to no purpose ; and as Mr. Eld had 
been equally unsuccessful in his negotiations, we concluded to 
let the matter drop for that day, and return to our encamp- 
ment. No one who has not had dealings with these people, 
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can fonn any idea of the degree of patience it requires^ to 
get along with them ; they are as changeable as children, and 
the word " honor" seems not to be in their vocabulary. 

After breakfast, next day, I went again to the Indian en- 
campment, to see about purchasing a canoe, and succeeded, 
finally, in procuring one from a Chief. I likewise succeeded 
in engaging six men, who promised to remain with us until we 
reached Astoria. And to make them still more contented, I 
gave them leave, to take their wives with them. 

On returning to the camp, I proceeded to get my instru- 
ments, and then went in search of Mr. Eld, who, I under- 
stood, had commenced operations at the opposite side of the 
harbor. Not being able, however, to find him, I went on sur- 
veying alone ; at length I saw a canoe at a distance, which I 
supposed to be his. Accordingly, I at once put up the instru- 
ments, and directed the Indians to pull for the canoe ; instead 
of doing this, however, they commenced complaining, and 
finally pulled in for the camp. Here they disembarked, and 
declared that they would not remain in our employ another 
minute, if I did not give them some powder and tobacco, which 
I positively refused to do. The women now commenced to 
pack up their things, and carry them towards the canoe, a 
cirpumstance which induced me to believe that the party 
intended to take the canoe, and return to their encampment. 
I therefore directed sergeant Steams to seize the mens' mus- 
kets, and put them in one of the . tents. This the sergeant 
did, but the moment we turned our backs to the tents, one of 
the Indians drew his knife, rushed into them, and brought out 
the guns, one of which he handed to a woman. After a short 
struggle, we succeeded in retaking the muskets, upon which 
ati Indian, who actqd as spokesman to the party, came up, and 
said that*they intended to adhere strictly to the bargain which 
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they had made with me in the morning, and were ready to go 
to work at any moment I thought proper. I told them it was 
my wish, they should go forthwith ; the order was obeyed, 
and I directed them to pull for the plaee, where I thought I 
had seen M». Eld. The 'canoe, however, had not proceeded 
'more than two hundred yards, w^hen they began to raise new 
objections — one complained of being sick, another that he was 
very hungry, and a third said that he had a sister, who was 
unwell, and he must go and see her before he could go any 
further. I reminded them of their promises, and even offered 
to make them a present, if they would go on, but to no pur- 
pose. They ran down to their encampment, and when abreast 
of it, stood in. On reaching the beach, they landed, and then 
hauled up the canoe, and I expected nothing less, than being 
told that I was to consider myself their prisoner. Such, how- 
ever, was not the case ; they said nothing about my remaining 
with them ; and when I remarked that I wished to return to 
pur camp, thfey even furnisl^pd me with a small canoe, to ferry 
me over the stream, which separated the two encampments. 

The following day, the owners of the muskets came to the 
camp, and begged that they might be returned to them, and 
we finally yielded to their wishes. Owing partly to these 
troubles with the Indians, and partly to bad weather, we had 
made but little progress in the survey of the harbor as yet. 
Some days it stormed so furiously, that we could not venture 
out at all. 

On the 6th of August, we shifted our camp about six miles 
toward the Capes. After staying here a few days we selected 
another place at the South Head. Our greatest diflSculty now 
was the want of provisions. All our stores had been exhausted, 
and for some days past we had been living on dead fish we 
picked up on the beach, and some cammass root which we had 
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bought from the Indians. This state of things lasted until the 
13th of August, when Lieutenant De Haven ivho had beeo 
sent by Captain Wilkes to afford us relief, arrived with a 
supply of provisions. This enabled us to go on our usual ration, 
and in a few days we all regained our strength, |UQd were able 
to proceed with our surveying duties. 

From Mr. De Haven we learned for the first time the loss 
of the " Peacock'' on the bar off the mouth of the Colombia 
River. 

On the 2-ith the survey was completed, and we set out for 
Astoria, where the Squadron was now lying. 

The soil in the vicinity of Grey's Harbor is of an inferior 
quality, and the harbor itself seems to offer but few facilities 
for commercial purposes. The channel is narrow, the width 
being from one-half to two-thirds of a mile, with dangerous 
breakers on both sides. The depth of water is from five to 
seven fathoms. The space after entering is extensive, but the 
greatest part of it is filled up with mud flats which are bare at 
low water, and confine the harbor for the anchorage of vessels 
to a few hundred yards. The River Cliickelees before enter- 
ing into the harbor, increases in width some six or seven hun- 
dred feet and is navigable for vessels drawing ten or twelve 
feet of water for several miles above its mouth. 

Fogs prevail in the summer season, and some days during 
our stay we found thepi so dense as to render it impossible for 
us to proceed with our surveying duties. 

The tides are irregular and influenced by the winds ; the 
time of liidi water at chnnjiije and full was found to be 11 
hours '2!] minutes. 

The Indians, who inhabit the shores of the harbor, call them- 
selves Chickdees, and their number is about two hundred ; 
they construct their huts after the manner of the Sqnamish 
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tribe, and, like them, live prindpally by fishing. We found 
them well supplied with blankets, muskets and knives. They 
are excessively fond of tobacco, and invariably swallow the 
smoke, and oftentimes retain it bo long in the stomach as fi> 
throw them into convulsions. They enjoy high reputation as 
warriors, for which reason they are much dreaded by their 
neighbors, the Sachala and Sachaps, who are of a more peace- 
able character. Their amusements are similar to those of tho 
tribes residbg about Niaqually. 

On the day of our departure (24th) for Astoria, the Burf ran 
very high, and our Indians* instead of paddling the canoee 
preferred tracking them along the beach inside of the surf. 
This is the mode they always adopt when they are journeying 
along the coast, to prevent accidents from the surf, of which 
they have great dread. We made very good progress, and 
at sunset arrived within fifteen miles of Shoal- Water Bay. 
Near this day's encampment we found a Chickelees Chief who 
sold us another canoe, aud who promised to act as our guide 
around to the Columbia. 

About noon next day, we reached Shoal- Water Bay. Here, 
by reason of not understanding the guide, Mr. Eld and my- 
self separated, he pursuing tho course leading to the eastern 
Portage, 1 tho one leadmg to the western, and did not see each 
other again until we arrived on board tho "Flying Fish." 
The western Portage is the one preferred by the Indians ; it 
is between four and five miles long, and lays through a flat 
marshy country. 

On the 27(11, the Bchooner got nnder-way and landed us at 
Astoria, where we received written orders from Captain 
Wilkes, requiring us to join him at Vancouver. 

* Th« itj f nrloui to Oi 
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At Astoria, we had the pleasure of meeting the " Peacock's" 
officers and crew, who appeared to be in good health and fine 
spirits, and all spoke of the kind treatment they had received 
from Mr. Bimie, the agent of the Hudson's Bay Company at 
Astoria, and I take this occasion to say, that his treatment to 
Mr. Eld and myself also, was such as to merit our warmest 
thanks. From what I could learn, both from officers and 
crew, I inferred, that the loss of the " Peacock'' was an una- 
voidable occurrence, and that through the whole disaster, Cap- 
tain Hudson's behavior had been that of a good officer and 
an able seaman. 

During our stay at Astoria I also had the pleasure of be- 
coming acquainted with an American missionary and his lady, 
Mr. and Mrs. Smith. They had arrived in the country two 
years previous with a party which crossed the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and, for the last fifteen months, had been stationed at 
a place called Kamia. But the Indians having loft there, and 
the climate not agreeing with Mrs. Smith's health, they had 
determined to leave the country and proceed to the Sandwich 
Islands ; they expected to sail in a few days for Oahoo. They 
both gave very unfavorable accounts of the Indians among 
whom they had been residing, and deemed it quite useless to 
send missionaries among them. 

Astoria is situated on the south bank of the Columbia 
River, and distant about fifteen miles from Cape Disappoint- 
ment. The location is a beautiful one ; it forms the crest of 
a hill which rises some hundred feet above the level of the 
river, and in pleasant weather, the waters of the Pacific 
Ocean, Point Ellice, Tongue Point, Katolamet Range, with 
many other striking objects, are in sight. 

As for the town, it is a sorry one. Indeed, ever since the 
period fixed on by the Hudson's Bay Company to make Van- 
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conver the principal trsding port, Astoria hoA been Buffered 
to decline ; and, now, all it can boast of is some half-dozen log 
houses, and as many shades, which, of course, is a great falling 
off, if the accounts of its former size and prosperity be true. 

There are many Indiana hanging round Astoria ; most of 
them belong to the Clatsop tribe, whose principal town ia 
situated near Point Adams. They have an Ameriean mifl- 
eionaiy among them, by the name of Frost, and I should judge 
they had need for many more, for certainly they are the moat 
degraded set of beings wo have seen since our arrival in the 
country. They will sell anything they have for mm, and while 
it lasts they are never sober ; they are likewise much addicted 
to lying and stealing. It is also said of them that they are very 
belligerent ; there is scarcely a tribe on the coast with which 
they are on friendly terms. A white man, however, can 
travel through any part of their territory quite as safely as he 
can in any other, for the Hudson's Bay Company are sure to 
punish all murders, or robberies, with death ; and the Severity, 
as well as the certainty of the punishment, is sufficient to pre- 
vent the commission of such crimes more frefiuently than they 
occur in civilized countries. About a year since, a white man 
was murdered for his property by a slave belonging to a Chief; 
the instant the murder was made Vnown to the Company, the 
slave was seized, and hung in presence of oil the tribe. 

We performed our jaunt to Vancouver in a flat- bottomed 
barge, furnished by Mr. Biraie. These boats are, from their 
.ight draft of water, exceedingly well adapted for the naviga- 
tion of the river. They are used by the Company to carry 
freight up and down the river, and are capable of carrying 
large cargoes, and when well-manned can make quite as much 
headway aa a canoe. 

The breadth of the river gradually diminisheB as you •{>* 
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preach VancauTer, and at the lowest ebb the channel is deep 
enough for vessels drawing fourteen feet water. The eoRsot 
does not appear to be very strong, and the water as it flows 
past looks turbid, but when it is taken up, it is perfectly clear. 
The country on both sides rises gradually to the hei^t of 
some thousand feet, and is well timbered. We saw on both 
banks many Indian villages, some of which were at the time 
without inhabitants. This last feature was attributed to the 
ravages of the fever and ague, and the appearance of the bmy- 
ing.grounds in the vicinity served to confirm the statement; 
they were large, and thickly studded with graves. The first 
case of the kind occurred in the year 1830, when an European 
vessel, commanded by Captain Dominis, was lying at anchor 
in the river, and the Indians have always believed tliat he 
brought the disease among them. In the opinion of the phy- 
sicians of the Hudson's Bay Company, the disease would not 
prove so fatal if they would adopt the European mode of 
treating, it, but this they will not do ; they prefer their own 
treatment, which consists in taking a series of cold baths. 
The manner of disposing of the dead does not appear to be the 
same at all the burial grounds. In some, the coffins (which 
were canoes planked over) rested on limbs of trees, while in 
others they stand in an upright position, with about one-third 
of their length buried in the ground. The coffins are all 
painted red, the favorite color, and have hung around them 
mats, baskets, bows and arrows ; in short, everything supposed 
to be of use to the departed on their journey to the world of 
Spirits and future Huntmg Grounds. 

On the third day out, about 4 P. M., we passed the brig 
" Porpoise," employed in surveying the rver, and in about 
half an hour more we landed at Vancouver, and reported 
to Captain Wilkes, who congratulated us upon our safe 
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retuni, and abo complimeirted as upon the reealt of onr 
labors. 

On leaving Captain W. we took a walk in a&d about the 
famous fort, and then repaired on board the *' Porpoise." 

September 1st. This morning I recaved other orders, 
namely, to be ready to join the Overland Expedition to Cali- 
fornia, commanded by Lieutenant Emmons. It is already or- 
ganized and encamped on the banks of the Willamette River, 
and will, I am informed, consist, besides myself, of the follow- 
ing individuals : — Lieutenant Emmons, Mr. Eld, Dr. WhittlMf 
Mr. Peale, naturalist ; Mr. Rich, botanist ; Mr. Dana, geoh>- 
gist; Mr. A. T. Agate, artist; Mr. Brackenridge, udstant- 
hotanist; sergeant Steams; corporal Hughes; privates Smith 
and Marsh; seamen Sutton, Doughty, Mena, Waltban; 
Batist Guardipec, guide. 

I understand tbo object of the Expedition o^je^llj was to 
explore the country as far as the Shaste Mountains, and then 
return to Vancouver by a different route. 

Mr. Emmons is here attending to the procniing of jf0lt$ 
and will return to tho camp to-morrow. 

The following sketch of a life at Vancouver, by cne irft» 
spent some weeks there, may be interesting : — ; 

" Fort Vancouver is the depot at which are brought the furs 
collected west of the Rocky Mountains, and from which they 
are shipped to England, and also the place at which all the 
goods for the trade are landed, and from which th^ are 
distributed to the various posts of that territory by vessels, 
batteaux, or pack-animals, as the various routes permit. It 
was established by Governor Simpson in 1824, as the great 
centre of all commerdal operations in Oregon ; is situated in » 
beautiful plain on the north bank of the Columbia, nine^ 
miles from the sea, and stands 400 yards from Qxe water's 
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side. The noble river before it, is 1670 yards wide, and from 
five to seven fathoms in depth. The whole surrounding coun- 
try is covered with forests of pine, cedar, fir, &c., interspersed 
here and there with small open spots, all overlooked by the 
vast snowy pyramids of the President's Range, 35 niiles in 
the east. 

" The fort itself, is an oblong square, 250 yards in length, 
by 150 in breadth, inclosed by pickets, twenty feet in height 
The area within is divided into two courts, around which are 
anranged thirty-five wooden buildings, used as oflScers' dwell- 
ings, lodging apartments for clerks, store-houses for furs, 
goods and grains, and as workshops for carpenters, black- 
smiths, coopers, turners, wheelwrights, &c. The building near 
the rear gate, is occupied as a school-house ; and a brick 
structure as a powder magazine. 

" Six hundred yards .below the fort, and op the bank of the 
river, is a village of fifty-three log houses ; in these live the 
Company's servants ; among them is a Hospital, in which those 
of them who become diseased, are humanely treated. Back 
and a little east of the fort, is a barn, contiuning a mammoth 
threshing-machine, and near this are a number of long sheds, 
used for storing grain in the sheaf. And behold the Vancou- 
rer farm, stretching up and down the river, three thousand 
acres, fenced into beautiful fields, sprinkled with dairy-houses 
and herdsmen's and shepherd's cottages! A busy place is 
this. The farmer on horseback at break of day, summons 
one hundred half-breeds and Iriquois Indians from their cabins 
to the fields; twenty or thirty ploughs tear open the gene- 
rous soil ; the sowers follow with their seed, and pressing on 
them, come a dozen harrows to cover it. And thus thirty or 
forty acres are planted in a day, till the immense farm is 
under crop. The season passes on, teeming with daily in- 
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du^try, until the harvest waves on ail these fields. And then 
sickle and hoc glisten in tireless activity, to gather in the rich 
reward of this toil — the food of seven hundred people at this 
post, and of thousands more at the posts on the deserts in the 
. cast and north. The saw-mill, too, is a scene of constant toil ; 
thirty or forty Sandwich Islanders are felling the pines, and 
dragging them to the mill; sets of hands are playing two 
gangs of saws hy night and day ; three thousand feet of lum- 
ber per day — 900,000 feet per arniam — constantly being 
shipped to foreign ports. The grist-mill is not idle ; it mu^ 
furnish bread-stufis for the posta and the Russian market 
in the northwest; and its deep musio is heard d^y and 
nightly, half the year. 

" But we will enter the fort. The blacksmith is repairing 
ploughshares, harrow-teeth, chains, and mill-irons ; the tin- 
man is making cups for the Indians, and camp -kettles, &o. ; 
the wheelwright is making wagons, and the wood part of 
plough sand harrows ; the carpenter is repfuring houses and 
building new ones ; the cooper is making barrels, for pickling 
salmon and packing furs; the clerks are posting books and 
preparing the annual returns to the board in London ; the 
salesmen are receiving beaver, and dealing out goods. But, 
hear the voices of those children from the school-house ! they 
are the half-breed oSspring of the gentlemen and servants of 
the Company, educated at the Company's expense, prepara 
tory to being apprenticed to trades in Canada ; they learn the 
English language, writing, arithmetic, and geography. The 
gardener, too, is singing out his honest satisfaction, as he sur- 
veys from the north gate, tea acres of apple-trees, laden 
with fruit, his bowers of grape-vines, hia beds of vegetables, 
and fiowers. The bell rings for dinner ; we will see the ' hall,* 
and its convivialities. 
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" The dining-haQ is a spacious room, on the Beecmd flooTi 
ceiled with pine above and at the sides. In the eoafliwest 
corner of it, is a large close stove pending oat sufficient calorie 
to make it comfortable* 

'' At the end of a table, twentj feet in length, stands C3ev- 
enior McLaughlin, directing gaests and gentlemen from nel||^- 
boring posts, to their places ; and chief-traders, traden, the 
physician, clerks, and the fanners, slide respectfully to their 
places, at distances from the Governor, corresponding to the 
^•dignity of their rank in the servioe ; thanks are gjiven to God, 
and all are seated. Roast beef and pork, boSed mntton, 
baked salmon, boiled ham, beets, carrots, turnips, cabbage 
and potatoes, and wheaten bread, are tastefully distributed 
over the table, among a dinner-set of elegant Queen's ware, 
burnished with glittering glasses, and decanters of various 
colored Italian wines. Course after course goes round, and 
the Groyemor fills to his guests and friends, and each gentle- 
man in turn \ies with him, in diffusing around the board, a 
most generous allowance of viands, wines, and warm fellow- 
feeling. The cloth and wines are removed together, cigars 
are lighted, and a strolling smoke about the premises, en- 
livened by a courteous discussion of some mooted point of 
natural history, or politics, closes the ceremonies of the din- 
ner-hour at Fort Vancouver. These are some of the inci- 
dents of life at Vancouver." 
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CHAPTER XX. 

EARLY HISTORY OF OSEGOM. 

" Take the iringi 
Of DiDriung, and the Baroan daurt pieroe, 
r loae thyaelf in the oontinnoiu woods 
Where rolls the Oregon, and hears no Boniid 
SaTo his own dashlngs." 

Northwestern America is divided from the other por- 
tions of the Contment, by the Rocky Mountains, which extend 
throughout its entire length, in a oorth-weaterly direction, in 
contianation of the Meidcan Andes, to the ehores of the 
Arctic Oc%an. Between this great chun of monntains and 
the Pacific Ocean, » most ample territory extends, which may 
be regarded as divided into three great districts. The most 
southerly of these, of which the northern boundary line was 
drawn along the parallel of 42°, by the Treaty of Washing- 
ton, in 1819, belong to Mexico. The most northerly, com- 
mencing at Behring's Struts, and of which the extreme 
soutfaera limit was fixed at the sonthenimost point of Prince 
of Wales Island, in the parallel of 54° 40' north, by treaties 
concluded between Ruaeia and the United States of America, 
in 1824, and between Russia and Great Britain, in 1825, 
forms a part of the dominions of Russia ; whilst the interme- 
diate country is not as yet under the sovereignty of any power. 

To this intermediate territory, different names have been 
assigned. To the portion of the coast, between the parallels 
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of 43° and 48°, the British have applied the same of New 
Albion. SincQ the expedition of Sir Francis Drake, in 1578- 
'80, and the British Government, in the instructions famished 
by the Lords of the Admiralty, in 1776, to Captain Cook| 
directed him to proceed to the coast of New Albion, endea- 
voring to fall in with it in the latitude of 45°.* At a later 
period, Vancouver gave the name of New QeorgOL to the 
coast between 50° and 54°, whilst to the entire country, mnrth 
of New Albion, between 48° and 56° 80", from the Rocky 
Mountains to the sea, British traders have g^ven the name of 
New Caledonia, ever since the Northwest Company formed an 
establishment on the western side of the Rocky Mountains, in 
1806. The Spanish government, on the other hand, in the 
course of the negotiations with the British government, which 
ensued upon the seizure of the British vessels in Nootka 
Sound, and terminated in the Convention of the Escurial, in 
1700, designated the entire territory as " the Coast of Cali- 
fomia in the South Sea." 

If we adopt the more extensive use of the term Oregonf 

* See Cook's Voyage to the Pacific Ocean, 1783. 

f The authority for the use of the word Oregon, or Oregan, has not been clearly 
ascertained, hut the majority of writers agree in referring the introduction of the 
name to CarTer*s Travels. Jonathan Carver, a native of Connecticut, set out from 
Bofton, in 1766, soon after the transfer of Canada to Great Britain, on an expedition 
to the regions of the Upper Mississippi, with the ultimate purpose of ascertaining. the 
breadth of that vast Continent, which extends from the Atiantic to the Pacific Oc^aa, 
>n its broadest part, between 45" and 46* of north latitude. Carver did not succeed la 
penetrating to the Pacific Ocean, but he first made known, or at least established a 
Delief in the existence of a great river, termed, apparently, by the Indian nations in 
the interior, Oregon, or Oregan, the source of which, he placed not far from the 
head waters of the river Missouri, "on the other side of the summit of the lands 
that divide the waters, which run into the Oulf of Mexico, from those which fall 
into the FaciGc Ocean." He was led to infer from the account of the natives, that 
this "Great River of the West'' emptied itself near the Straits of Anian, although 
it may be obsM-ved, that the situation of the so called Straits of Arian themselves, 
wcie not at this time accurately fixed. Carver, however, was misled in this latter 
respect, but the description of the locality, where he placed the source of the 
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territory, as applied to the entire country, intermediate be- 
t^veen tiic dominions of Russiii and Mexico, respectively — its 
boundaries will be the Rocky Mouotaina on the east, the 
Pacific Ocean on the west, the parallel of 54° 40" north lati- 
tude on the north, and that of 42° north latitude on the south. 
I'he entire superficies would thus amount to 501,600 geogra- 
phical square miles. If, on the other hand, wo accept the 
north --nestem limit, which Mr. Greenhow has marked out for 
" tttc Country of the Columbia," namely, the range of moun- 
tains which stretches north-eastward, from the eastern extre- 
mity of the Straits of Fuca, about four hundred miles, to the 
Rocky Mountains ; separating the waters of the Columbia 
from those of Frazer'a River, it will include not less than 
400,000 square miles in superficial cstent, which is nearly 
half of all the States of the Federal Union. 

Such are the geographical limits of the Oregon Territory, in 
its widest and in -its narrowest extent. The Indian hunter 
roamed throughout it, undisturbed by civilized man, till near 
the conclusion of tho last century, when Captain James Kmg, 
' on his return from tho expedition, which proved so fatal to 
Captain Cook, made known the high prices which tho fur of 
the sea-otter commanded, in the markets of China, and, 
thereby attracted the attention of Europeans to it. The en- 
terprise of British merchants was in consequence of Captain 
King's suggestion, directed to the opening of the Fur trade, 

OrCilDn, lecmi to iitatitj JI (ll)i«r with the Flatbew, or wllh (be rbthead, ar 
"lerk'i Rlier, eacb at wbieh ilmmi, k/tar punnisf * nortti-wsilcni conria, fiom 
Ihs biie o( (he Bocky MoantalDi, nnltoi with * gmt rlTur, coming Croni Ih* 
north, which ultlmiUlT smptlai it»lf into the PKlfio Ooeu. In I>lito4e U* 18' O'V. 
Tba nima of Oragoii hu comequeiillr bna parpatoil^ in (hli main riiec. ai 
boinfC really the "Oml RJTer at tbe Wait," (sd hy Ihii nems it ii bait known 

Colambii Hirer, from the Dusa of the Americln Tfliial, the "Celambie," which 
really flnl diicnrered i( In 1^*9, and ancliorwl OIT Aatorla, illitant Bl»al ten mllei 
from the noalh of the riTal 
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between the native honters, along the nortihweBt ooast of 
America, and the Chinese, as early as 1786. The attempt 
of the Spaniards to suppress this trade, by tho sesmre of tlie 
vessels engaged in it, in 1789, led to the diqmte between the 
Crowns of Spun and Great Britain, in respect to the daim to 
exclosive sovereignty, asserted by the former power over the 
Port of Nootka and the adjacent latitudes, which was broog^t 
to a close by the Convention of the Escuiial, in 1790. 

The European merchants, however, who engaged in diia 
lucrative branch of commerce, confined their visits to atatkms 
on the coasts, where the natives brought from the interior the 
produce of tiieir hunting expeditions; and even respecting 
the coast itself, very little accurate information was possessed 
by Europeans before Vancouver's survey. Vancouver, as is 
well known, was dispatched in 1791 by the British Govern- 
ment to superintend, on the part of Great Britain, the execu- 
tion of the Convention of the Escurial, and he was at the 
same time instructed to survey the coast from 35® to 60®, with 
a view to ascertain in what parts civilized nations had made 
settlements, and likewise to determine whether or not any 
effective water- communication, available for commercial pur- 
poses, existed in those parts between the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans. A Sp&nish Expedition, under Galiano and Valdes, 
vas engaged about the same time upon the same object; so 
that from this period, namely, the concluding decade of the 
last century, the coast of Oregon may be considered to have 
been sufficiently well known. 

Tlie interior, however, of the country had remained hitherto 
unexplored, and no white man seems ever to have crossed the 
Rocky Mountains prior to Alexander Mackenxie in 1793. 
Having ascended the Unjigah, or Peace River, from the At- 
habaska Lake on the eastern side of the Rocky Mountains to 
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one of its sources in 54° 24' 00", Mackenzie emb&rked upon" 
a river flowing from the western base of the mountains, 
called by the natiTes Tacoutche Tesae. This was generally 
supposed to be the northernmost branch of the Columbia 
River, till it was traced in 1812 to the Qulf of Georgia, where 
it empties itself in 49° latitude, and was henceforth named 
Frazer^s j^ver. Mackenzie having descended this river for 
about 250 miles, struck across the country westward, and 
reached the sea in 52° 2G' 00", at an inlet which had been 
surveyed a short time before by Vancouver, and had been 
named by him Cascade Canal. This was the first expedition 
of civilized men through the country west of the Rocky Moon- 
tains. It did not lead to any immediate result in the way of 
settlement, though it paved the way by contributang, in coo- 
junction with Vancouver's snirvey, to confirm the conclosion at 
which Captain Cook had arrived, that the American oonttnent 
extended in an uninterrupted line north-westward to Behring's 
Straits. 

The result of Mackenrie's discoveries was to open a wide 
field to the westward for the enterprise of British merchants 
engaged in the fur-trade ; and thus we find a settlement in 
this extensive district made not long after the pablication of 
his voyage, by the agents of the Northwest Company. This 
^eat association had been growing up nnce 1784, upon the 
wreck of the French-Canadian fur-trade, and gradually ab- 
sorbed into itself all the minor companies. It did not, how- 
ever, obtain its complete organization till 1806, when it soon 
became a most formidable rival to the Hudson's Bay Company, 
which had been chartered aa early as 1670, and had all but suc- 
ceeded in monopoliung the entire fur-trade of North America, 
after the transfer of Canada to Qreat Britain. The Hndson'a 
Bay Company, with the characteristic security of a chartered 
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company, had <K>nfined ihdr posts to the shores of the ampb 
territory irhich had been granted to them hy the Chuter €f 
Charles II., and left the task of prooming fun to tiie entoi- 
prise of the native hunters. The practioe of the hunters ivas 
to suspend their chase during the summer xnonA&^ when As 
fur is of inferior quality and the animals rear their yonng^ and 
to descend by the lakes and rivers of the interior to the estdi- 
lished marts of the Company, with the produce of the past 
winter's campaign. The Northwest Company adopted a 
totally different system. They dispatched thw aervaats into 
the very recesses of the wilderness to bargain with the natin 
hunters at their homes. They established " wintering part- 
ners" in the interior of the country to superintend the inter- 
course with the various tribes of Indians, and employed at one 
time not fewer than two thousand voyageursy or boatmen. 
The natives being thus no longer called away from their pur- 
suit of the beaver and other animals, by the necessity of 
resorting as heretofore to the factories of the Hudson's Bay 
Company, continued on their hunting-grounds during the 
whole year, and were tempted to kill the cub and full-grown 
animal alike, and thus to anticipate the supply of future years. 
As the nearer hunting-grounds became exhausted, the North- 
west Company advanced their stations westwardly into rej^ons 
previously unexplored, and in 1806 they pushed forward a 
post across the Rocky Mountains, through the passage where 
the Peace River descends through a deep chasm in the chaiui 
and formed a trading establishment on a lake now called 
Frazer's Lake, situated in 54^ north latitude. It is from this 
• period, according to Mr. Hamon, who was a partner in the com- 
pany, and superintendent of its trade on the wertem side of the 
Rodcy Mountains, that the name of New Caledonia had been 
used to designate the northern portion of the Oregon Territorjb 
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The United States of America had in the meantime not 
remained inattentive to their own future commercial intereBta 
in tliia quarter, aa they had dispatched &om the southern side' 
an exploring party across the Rocky Mountains almost imme- 
diately after their purchase of Louaiana in 1803. On this oc- 
casion Mr. Jefferson, then President of the United States, com- 
missioned Captains Lewis and Clarke " to explore the River 
Missouri and its principal branches to their sources, and then 
to seek and trace to its termination in the Pacific, some 
stream, whether the Columbia, the Oregon, the Colorado, or 
any other which might offer the most direct and practicable 
water-communication across the continent for the purpose of 
commerce." The party succeeded in passing the Rocky 
Mountains tovards tho end of September, in 1805, and after 
following, by the advice of their native guides, the Kooskookee 
River, which they reached in latitude 43° 34' 00", to its 
JunctioQ with the principal southern tributary of the Great 
River of the West, they gave the name of Lewis to this 
tributary. Having in seven days afterwards reached the 
main stream, they traced it down to the Pacific Ocean, where 
it was found to empty itself in latitude 46° 18' 00" north. 
They thus identified the Oregon, or Great River of tlie West 
of Carver, with the river to whose outlet Captdn Grey had 
given the name of his vcaael, the Columbia, in 179S^and 
having passed the winter among the Clatsop Indians in an 
encampment on the south side of the river, not very far from 
its mouth, which they called Fort Clatsop, they commenced 
with the approach of spring the ascent of the Columbia on 
their return homeward. Aft«r reaching the Kooskoolcee, they 
puraued a course eastward, till they arrived at a stream, to 
which they gave the name of Clarke, as considering it to be the 
upper part of the main river which they had previously called 
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CUrke at ita ccmflnenoe irith the Lewia. H«n th^ BepMatod 
ftt aiboat the fintf-wretitli pwi^el of Ittitado. Captaiii Lmrii 
then strnok mkm the coontrf northward to Ae Boi^ 
MoantunB, and crossed tJaem so as to reaeh the head-mten 
of the Maria Rirer, vhioh empties itself into the Hiasonri, 
jast below the Falls. Captain Clarke, on the oUnr hand, 
followed the Clarke Hirer towarda ita aouroe, in a aonthwaid 
' direetiMi, and then onased throo^ a g^> in the Roe^ Moaoi- 
taina, bo as to desoeod the Yellow Stone River to the Hiaaoaii. 
Both parties united once more on the banks of the MiaMO^ 
and arriTed in aafetj at St. Loaia in September, 1806. 

The reports of this £xpediti(»i seem to haro' first direotsA 
the attention of traders in the United States to the hantisg- 
grounds of Oregon. The Miwonri For Company was formed- 
in 1808, and Mr. HenT7, one of its agents, established a 
trading post on a branch of the Lewis Rirer, the great aonthem 
arm of the Columbia. The hostility, however, of the natirta, 
combined with the difficulty of procaring supplies, compelled 
Mr. Henry to abandon it in 1810. The Pacific For Com- 
pany was formed about this time at New York, with the object 
of engaging in the fur commerce between China and the north* 
west Coast of Ameiica. The head of this association wti 
John Jacob Astor. He had already obtained a <diarter from 
the Legislature of New York, in 1809, incorporating a Com- 
pany, under the name of the American For Company, to 
compete with the Mackinaw Company of Canada, within Ae 
Atluitic States, of which he was himself the real representa- 
tive, according to Mr. Washington Irvii^^-his board of IK- 
rectors being merely a nominal body. Mr. Astor engaged nins 
partners in his scheme, of whom six were Scotchmen, who 
had all heaa in the service of the Northwest Company, and 
three were oiticeiu of the United States. 
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Having at last arnoged his plana, he dispatched in Septem- 
ber, 1810, four of bis partners, with twenty-seven subor- 
dinate o£Bcer8 and servants, in the ehip, '* Tonquin,"' com- 
manded by Jonathan Thome, a lieutenant in the United 
States Navy, to establish a settlement at the mouth of the 
Columbia River. They arrived at their destination in March, 
1811, and erected a fort and other necessary buildings on the 
Eoath side of the river, about ten nules from the month, to 
which the name of Astoria was given. The Tonquin proceeded 
in June on a trading voyage to the northward, and was de- 
stroyed, with her crew, by tho Indians in the Bay of Clyoquot, 
near the entrance of the Strait of Fuca. 

In the following month of July, Mr. Thomson, the agent cJ 
tho Northwest Company, descended the northern branch of the 
Columbia, and visited the settlement at the mouth of the Co- 
lumbia. He was received with friendly hospitality by the 
Superintendent of tho Pacific Company, and shortly took his 
departure again. Mr. Stuart, one of Mr. Astor's partners, 
accompanied him up the river as iVir as its junction with the 
Okinagan, where he rem^iQed during the winter, collecting 
furs from the natives. Tho Factory at Astoria, in the mean- 
time, was reinforced in January, 1812, by a further detach- 
ment of persons in the service of the Pacific Fur Company, 
who had set out overland early in 1811, and after suSering 
extreme hardships, and losing several of their numbef, at last 
made their way in separate parties to the mouth of tho Colum- 
bia. A third detachment was brought by the ship " Beaver" 
in the following May. All tlio partners of tho Company, ex- 
clusive of Mr. Astor, had now been dispatched to the scene 
of their future trading ^rations. Mr. Mackay was alone 
wanting to their number ; he had unfortunately proceeded 
northwards with Captain Thorne, in order to make arrange- 
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tnflDta with the RoBfiiuiB, Aod iraa involTed in the ( 
&te of the crew of the " Tonqom." 

The oirciimBtancefl, however, of this eBtsbli§hmeDt under- 
went a great change npon the declaration of war h; the United 
States against Great Britaiit, in 1812. Tidii^ of this event 
resohed the Factory in January, 1818, throng Messrs. MoTa< 
vish and Laroqae, ptrtners of the Northwest Company, who 
Tinted Astoria with a small detachment of petsoos in the em- 
ployment of that Company, and opened negotiations for the 
dissolution of the Pacific Fur Company, and the abandonment 
of the estabhahment at Astoria. The AaBooiation was, ia 
consequence, dissolved in July, 1818, and on the 16th of 
October following, ao agreement was executed between Messrs. 
McTavish and Mr. John Stuart, on the part of the Northwest 
Company, and Messrs. McDougal, McKensie, David Stuart, 
and Clarke, on the part of the Pacific Company, by which all 
the establislmimts, fura, and stock in band of the late Patnfie 
Fur Company, were transferred to the Northwest Company, 
at a given valuation, which produced, according to Mr> 
Qreenhow, a sum total of 58,000 dollars. 

The bargain had hardly been concluded when the British 
sloop-of-war, the " Racoon," under the command of Captun 
filack, entered the Columbia River, with the express purpose 
of destroying the settlement at Astoria ; but the establishment 
had prenoosly become the property of the Northwest Com- 
pany, and was in the hands of tiieir agents. All that remained 
for Captain Black to perform was to hoist the British Flag 
over the Factory, the name of which he changed to Fort 
George. There have been no changes in the Territory sinca 
1818, wordiy of particular notioo. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

FEOH TAHCODTEK TO flAH FRAKCISCO, CALIFOBNIA. 

At 11 A. M., September 2d, Messrs. Eld, Daiui, Brack- 
enbridge and myself, embarked ia a canoe paddled b; four 
Indians, to join tbe Expedi^on I bare before spoken of. At 
2, we reacbed the month of the Willamette River, which ve 
entered. It is here abont 800 feet in breadth, and its banks 
are low and aDintereBting. After ascending a few miles we 
met the Rer. Mr. Cone, who was on his way to Vancouver. 
He spoke of oar party encamped in the valley, and stated that 
Hcveral of the scientific gentlemen were sofferii^ from the at- 
tacks of the ague. Mr. C. ia connected with the Methodist 
Mission in Or^p)n. At sunset we encamped near an oak 
grove on the left bank of the river. 

At an early hour the following morning, wo resumed our 
journey, and after pnlling about co^ miles, reached the 
Klackamns, where we found five Americans building a schooner, 
in which they intended to engage in the sea-otter trade. They 
informed ns that they had been in Oregon nearly a year, and 
had crossed the Rocky Mountains. They did not speak fa- 
vorably of the country, and stated, that they intended to leave 
for California as soon as they could make a little money in 
the fur business. The Willamette River is navigable at the 
lowest stage of water as far as the Klackamus. Aft«r aacead- 
ing another three miles, wo arrived at the Falls. As we ap- 
proached these, the breadth of t^e river rapidly diminished, 
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and the water shoaled ; the banks were also higher and moro 
precipitious. There is a mission station here under the charge 
of Mr. Waller. The Hudson's Bay Company have likewise 
a trading post near by, and pack a great many salmon, which 
the Indians catch in large quantities. It is said to be the beat 
salmon fishery on the river. The Falls are between twen^ 
and thirty feet in height, and, when the country becomes 
settled, they will be invaluable for their water-power. An 
American by the name of Moore, told us, that the western 
side of the Falls had become his property, he having bought 
the land on that side of the river from an Indian chief. 

Our progress now was much slower than before, owing to 
the strength of the current, and we crossed and re-crossed the 
river frequently in order to take advantage of the eddies. 
This part of the Willamette is considered very dangerous 
when the water is high, and the Indians, in passing, invariably 
make to it a propitiatory offering of some of their food, that 
they may have a safe passage. 

The night was clear and pleasant, and we continued to pull 
until we reached Champooing village, which was as far as Mr. 
Eld and myself intended to proceed by water. 

On the following morning, we breakfasted by invitation, 
with Mr. McKoy, one of the most noted individuals in this 
part of the country. Among the trappers, he is the hero of 
many a tale, and he entertained us during our stay with an ac- 
count of several of his adventures with the Indians, whjdi 
certainly showed him to be a man of great nerve and shrewd- 
ness. He is about forty years of age, tall, and straight, and 
has a countenance expressive of great firmness and daring of 
character. His crops had just been gathered, and he in- 
form^ us that the average yield of the wheat would be twen^- 
ire bushels to the acre. His house stands on the margin rf 
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a small stream, and answers both for a dwelling and a grist- 
mill. 

When breakfast was over, our friend furnished us with 
horses, and we rctde on in tho direction of the encampment. 
We passed many farms of from thirty to one hundred acres, 
belonging to Canadians who had been in the service of the 
Hudson's Bay Company ; they liked the country, aid appeared 
very comfortable and thriving. We saw a large mumber of 
cattle, horses, and sheep, gradng id the surrounding fields. 
From 12 tol P.M., we halted, to partake of dinner and rest the 
horses ; another short ride brought us to the American settle- 
ment. There were many things here to remind us of home ; 
among others, a good road, well inclosed fields, a blacksmith- 
shop, and a school-house. This is the largest and most pros- 
perons settlement in all Oregon. It is situated on the banks 
of tho Willamette River, on a fertile plain of many miles in 
extent ; the soil is adapted to the growth of wheat, rye, and 
Irish potatoes ; horned cattle and sheep also, thrive here admi- 
rably. The climate of this portion of Oregon is so mild that 
stock is never kept up during tho winter months, and bams are 
only used for storing the grain. The Methodists have a Mis- 
sion Station here, and some of the best lands are owned by it. 
Near the settlement we forded the river, and shortly after 
wc arrived at the encampment of our party. We were glad 
to find that the sick alluded to by Mr. Cone, had recovered, 
and in the course of a day or two we should be able to set 
out on our intended journey. 

On Sunday, the Rev. Mr. Leslie perfonned Divine Service 
at his residence, on the opposite side of the river, and as many 
of our officers attended as could be spared ; Mr. Leslie is a 
member of the Methodist Mission established in tho valley, 
and enjoys better reputation among the settlers than most of 
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tiie other misnon gratlemen. He ie, Qiey wj, the oolj Mii- 
sioDar; among them who pays any attention to hia proper do* 
ties ; this atatement, if we may judge the- tree by ita frnit, 
is not erroneous. Moet of thead gentleman hare tnined their 
attention to farming, and think more about dieir cropa thin 
they do of the great cause which they hare bees sent oat ta 
advaoce ; the number of Indian chihiren to whom they gin 
instmction does not exceed twenty, and the adult Infant 
living about (he element, are entirely o^lected. 

On the 8th of September we bade aiUes to the baaka of da 
Vraiamette. A complete list of the names of the peraoaa 
who now formed the party, will be found in the Appeedix. 

At first we had our share of drawbacks ; a thousand things 
were now to be done, which had not been thought of befwe, 
nor could they have been foreseen. Many of the paok-saddles 
were found to be mther too large or too small ; the strength of a 
number of the horses had been overrated, and the packs whidi 
it had been intended they should carry, had in oonseqaenoe to 
be reduced or exchanged for others which were lighter. Then 
there was a list to be taken of all the packs and the animali 
which belonged to the goTemment, and those which did not. 
All this produced delay uid confusion for a time, but, whaa 
finally all was right, and the expedition made a start, it 
moved on at a fine rate, and by 4 o'clock P. M . we reached 
Mr. Turner's place, where we encamped for the night. 

Mr. Turner supports himself by supplying the Willamette 
settlement with beef semi-weekly, and he made us a present 
of a fine bullock. He is a native of New York, but has been 
thirteen years in Oregon ; has an Indian woman to keep house 
for him, and seems perfectly contented. Ho has been to 
California several times, and in 1834 he formed one of a 
T of nxteen aetUers, who set nut to go there to piux^aM 
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ciittte, but they were attacked hy the ladians dnrittg the ni^t, 
near the base of the Shaste Motmtains, and ten of his com- 
panione were massacred. Two of the party were killed im- 
mediately. Turner was seated by the fire when tlie saTages 
rushed into the camp ; he snatched up a brand and defended 
himself with it until his Indian woman brought him hia rifle, 
with which he killed four. His surviving companions had 
now Beized their fire-arms, and dealt such destructioa among 
the Indians that tiiey at last retreated, and allowed Turner 
and his five companions to make good their retreat to the 
settlement. 

Wo were detained at Turner's place all the next day, on 
account of two of the faoraes having got astray. In the after- 
noon I took a stroll, and fell in with an encampment of Cali- 
poya Indians. There were altogether five families of them, 
and each had its own fire and tent. They were miserably 
clad, and their habitations were swarming with vermin. The 
surrounding country was perfectly level, and produced luxu- 
riant grasses and some trees. 

On the 10th we left Mr. Turner's place, and directed our 
Bteps to the southward and eastward. We crossed during 
this day several small streams, which are tributary to the 
Willamette. The country continued level, hut all the vegeta- 
tion, except the trees, bad been destroyed by fire, said to have 
been kindled by the Prairie Indians, for the purpose of pro- 
curing a cert^ species of root, which forms & principal part 
of their food. We spent the night on the banks of a creek, 
named Igneas. 

At 9 o'clock the following day we resumed our march, and 
shortly after reached Guardepii Lake, which is not more than 
a mile in circumference. In the course of the afternoon we 
crossed Lumtumhufi* lUver, which is a branch of tiw Willa- 
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xnette. It is a deep and turbid stream, bat is fordable at 
certain points. 

During the 13th it was very foggy, and we had much diffi- 
culty in finding the animals. Owing to this circumstance we 
advanced this day only two ipiles on our course. At this 
encampment we obtained observations, both on the dip and in- 
tensity needles. About dusk some Calipoya Indians paid us 
a visit ; they proved to be acquaintances of the guide, and the 
meeting seemed to be one which afforded mutual pleasure to 
both parties. He represented them as being a perfectly 
harmless people, and there was nothing in their appearance to 
indicate the contrary. They were clothed in deer-skins, with 
fox-skin caps, or cast-off clothing of the whites. Their arms 
were bows and arrows ; the latter were pointed with bone, and 
they carried them in a quiver made of seal-skin. 

On the morning of the 14th we resumed our journey, and 
made about ten miles on our course. The soil now was com- 
posed of white sand, mixed with* clay, and produced only 
prairie grass. I gave this day to one of the scientific gentle- 
men, Mr. Dana, a beautiful specimen of fresh-water asticusy 
which I captured in the stream, upon whose banks we 
encamped for the night. 

On the 15th our route lay through a broken country, densely 
covered with pines, spruces, and oaks ; some of the former 
were upwards of two hundred feet in height, and proportionally 
large in circumference. At 3.30 P. M. we reached the base 
of the Elk Mountains, which separate the valley of Willamette- 
from that of Umpquoa. We estimated the greatest elevation 
of these mountains to be 1500 feet; they are clothtnl ^vith 
trees and underbrush to their summit. W^e had a severe frost 
during the night, although the temperature during the day 
had been as high as 77° in the shade. 
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On the 16th we encamped on the Elk River. This river 
ia 60 called because its banks aboond in elk ; it is abont one- 
half of the size of the Willamette Rirer, and has considerable 
current. We had scarcely pitched our tents, when some of 
the hunters succeeded in killing an elk and a deer. The; 
were brought into camp, and divided amoi^ the different messes. 

The following morning, Messrs. Emmons, Agate, and ser- 
geant Steams, witii Boileau as a guide, \e!t the catop for Fort 
Umpqnoa, for the double object of examining the country and 
exchanging several of the pack-horses, which bad nearly giv^ 
oat. This fort belongs to the Hudson's Bay Company, and is 
constructed after the manner of those of Nisqnally and Van- 
couver. It is situated on the Umpqnoa River, a fine stream, 
which empties into the ocean. 

The Superintendent of the establishment, Mr. Gangriere, 
gave Mr. Emmons a very unfavorable acconnt of the Indians 
who inhabited this r^on. He stated that he had long before 
heard of the intended journey, through the Indians, and that 
the news had passed on to all the tribes, who were collecting 
in large numbers, to oppose our pass^;e. He also endeavored 
to dissuade Mr. Emmons from proceeding any further, by 
telling him that these Indians were a brave race, consequently 
in the event of an attack, our party must be destroyed, for he' 
thought it was very small. 

According to our hunters, the Umpqnoa country abounds io 
beaver, deer, and bears. About dusk Mr. Emmons returned}- 
accompanied by Mesdames Boileau and Gangriere, who 
wished to see the camp, and consult the doctor. He commu- 
nicated to the party, what Mr. Gangriere had stated in rela- 
tion to the Indians, and gave orders for in(y-easing the number 
of sentries about the camp, to make more cartridges, and to 
put all the arms in the best fighting condition. 
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At aa early hour en tha ^Bik, ve reramed our mudu 
Mesdamefl BoUeau and Graagriere aiwnmpanied w for a few 
mileB, and then left, to letom to Fart Unqpqooa. 

On the 19th ire deviated firom the direct toad, in ovder to 
avoid any chance of an encounter with the hMJiana, This 
brought na to the north fork of the Umpquoa, whidiire forded 
without any acddent, though, before maUnfg Hie attempt, it 
waa reasonably feared that we might meet with many, from die 
fact that the current was very rapid, and the bottom eztremet; 
slippery. The rocks observed in this region, contain fossils, 
and occasionally eiUbit seams of coal. During this day 
many friendly Indians were seen, who reported that the hos- 
tile tribes were preparing to dispute our passage. We passed 
one large party, composed entirely of women, who were out 
gathering roots. They were all passe, and extremely ugly. 
One old woman can only be described by Juvenal, — 

** Sach wrinkles see. 
As in an Indian forest's solitade, 
Some old ape scmbs amidst her namerons brood.** 

During the 20th, our route lay through a succession of 
hills and valleys, intersected by numerous streams. None of 
the hills are more than four hundred feet in height, and all are 
susceptible of cultivation, the soil being apparently as good 
as that in the valleys. We saw, in the course of this day, 
several grisly bears, and the hunters fired many balls at 
them ; but they did not succeed in killing any. At sunset we 
encamped on the south branch (f the Umpquoa River. 
During the night our rest was much disturbed by the howling 
of wolves, which are very numerous in these parts. 

The following day we crossed the Umpquoa River; it is 
not s: broad nor so deep as the northern brancli. We passed, 
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during this day's ride, a number of Indian graves ; they were 
surrounded ivith poles, one end of which was stuck in the 
ground, to the other were suspended the goods of the deceased, 
such as mats, blankets, bows, and arrows. We also met 
several small parties of Umpquoa Indians, who declared them- 
selves to be friendly to the whites, and ^ere anxious to obtain 
powder and balls, but we refused to furnish them. We 
expected an attack during the night, from the hostile tifbea, 
and had prepared to give them a warm reception ; but none 
' appeared. 

On the 22d, at an early boor, ire commenced to ascend the 
Umpquoa Mountains. The path was narrow and very steep, 
so much so, that several of the pack-horses stumbled and 
were considerably injured. At 11 A, M. we halted, for 
nearly half an hour, to rest the anknals. At 4, havii^ 
reached the summit of the ridge, we agua rested for a few 
minutes, and then commenced descending, and by sunset we 
arrived at the valley beneath, where we spent the night. We 
found the greatest elevation of the mountain to be 1750 feet. 
During the 23d, we remained at the same encampment, in 
order to giv&the horses time to recover from the fatigue under- 
gone, and to afford Mr. Feale an opportunity of finding his 
camera- lucida and drawings, which had dropped out of his 
carpet-bag, wbile crossing the mountains yesterday. At 3, 
he returned, and brought with bim the camera-lucida ; the 
other articles he was unable to find. We observed, in tho 
a€igbborhood of this encampment, a considerable number of 
tho Pinus Lambertiaua Douglas. 

On the 24th we resumed our route. The country looked 
much less inviting than it did on the other side of the moun- 
tain. Perhaps the contrast would not have been so striking) 
had there not been an Almost en^e destitution of vegetation, 
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the fire haviiig destroyed eTerytluDg bnt the trees. The 
rocks are iatcrsected with veins of qaarta, and the soil is 
sandy and generally of a light-red color. 

In the course of the day, the hunters discovered the fresh 
foot-prints of Indians, and in searching for the savages, they 
came upon three squaws, who had been left, when the others 
fled. It was clear that the savages were closely watching our 
movements, and only waited for a good opportunity to pounce 
upon us. At 4 P. M. we arrived, and encamped on the 
banks of Young's Creek, where we found a party of Klamet 
Indians ; they looked very innocent, and pretended to be glad 
to see us ; but the guide represented them as bebg the most 
rascally set in all Oregon— calling them horse-thieves, robbers, 
and murderers. 

During the 25th and 2(>th, our road lay through an undu- 
lating country, interspersed with forests of the Pinus Lamber- 
tiana. I taated the sugar produced by this singular tree, and 
found it to be slightly bitter. It is a powerful cathartic, yet 
I was told that the trappers used it as a substitute for sugar ; 
the Indian mode of collecting it is to bum a cavity in the 
tree, whence it exudes in large quantities. We passed, on 
the last of these days, Tootootutnaa River, another beautiful 
stream, upwards of one hundred yards in width, and abound- 
ing in salmon -and other fish. The land, a few hundred 
yards from its banks, rises into hills of considerable height, 
formed principally of granite sand. 

Several Indians came about the camp and pretended to be 
friendly, but we placed no confidence in their professions, and 
Bent tliem away before night came on. They had canoes with 
which they navigated the neighboring streams, but they were 
very rude, and dug out square at the extremes. 

Dnriiig botii these iays most of tlic gentlemen of the party 
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and several of the sailorB suffered excessively from attacks of 
the ague. la my own case, the chills were so violent, that it 
was impossible to travel-while they lasted. 

On the 27th, we reached one of those places whcro it was 
said the Indiana never fuled to make their attacks. We had 
one man in the party who had been twice assaulted at the 
same place. It was a st^ep rocky spot, dose by the river 
Tootootutnas. As we passed on, many armed Indians were 
observed on the oppo^te side of the stream, and, occasionally, 
were heard to utter yells, which were absolutely infernal, hut 
they did not attempt to oppose our progress. We were fully 
prepared for them, and, it was this, no doubt, which prevented 
their making an assault. Ev^u the wives of the hunters were 
armed on the occasion. 

We saw this day a great vaiioty of game, among which was 
the antelope. It is said the Indians take this animal by ex- 
citing its curiosity ; for this purpose, they conceal themselves 
hebiud a tree, or among the bushes, and making a rustling 
noise, the attention of the animal is soon attracted, when it is 
led to advance toward the place of concealment, unti^ the 
fatal arrow pierces it. The animal strongly reaembl^ the 
deer, and its flesh is very palatable. According to the hunters, 
they are found only in the prairies. 

On the 29th, we crossed the boundary range which separates 
Oregon from Upper California. The greatest elevation of the 
range was found to be 2,000 feet. The ascent was steep and 
tedious, and every moment we expected to be attacked by 
hostile Indians. The hunter named Tibbats, was one of a 
large party which was nearly destroyed by the savages three 
years before. He flattered himself that he should now have 
an opportunity to take his revenge on them, hut he w|S 
not gratified, as not an Indian was to he seen in passing the 
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moontaiD) althoai^ they had eridently intended to attadc ns } 
fireeh tracks were obserrable in erexy direction, and large 
trees felled across the path to prevent the partj from ad* 
vanomg. 

On arriving at the summit of the range, ire obtuned » view 
irhich more than repaid us for oar' tremble. The Shasta 
Moonteins with ihdr snowy peaks, were to be seen some ftfky 
miles to the southward, swelling and soaring to the does, 
while the Klamet Valley into which we descended, like tiiatm 
which the poet bnilt his Castle of Indolence, was 

« A lonel/ dale fiut bj the liTer side. 
And was, I ween, a loTelj spot of ground.** 

This valley is watered by the Klamet River, and is bounded 
on all sides with hills of considerable elevation, rising one be* 
yond the other, and covered with forests of oak, which added 
materially to the picturesque beauty of the scene. 

During the 80th, we remained encamped to enable the sick 
to recover from the fatigue undergone in crossing the moon* 
tains. Near this camping-place was found an Indian hat 
constructed of bent twigs ; it was small and extremely low. 
The temperature in the shade during the day was 100^, at 
night, it was 32^. No doubt these great and sudden changes 
in the atmosphere tended to aggravate the ague attacks from 
which we suffered during the journey. 

On the 1st of October the sick were much better, and we 
pursued our way. At 10 A. M. we forded the Klamet River, 
where it was about seventy yards broad ; it was between three 
and four feet deep, with a beautiful pebbly bottom. There 
were rapids both above and below the ford, and from the 
appearance of the banks, it b subject to overflow. After 
crossing the river, masses of volcanic rock jere observable in 
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itll directions, and the Boil naa dry and barren. At sunset 
we pitched our tents on a spot of green grass, near the southern 
branch of the Klamet River, which is likewise & beautiful 
stream, and abounds in fish. 

The Indiana found here were well disposed and better look- 
ing than any we had seen before. They supplied us with 
some salmon which were of a whitish color, uid greatly in- 
ferior in flaYor to those taken in the Columbia. They were 
also willing to sell their bows and arrows, which were neatly 
made, and several were purchased for the Government. 

October 2d, 9 A. M., we bade adieu to Klamet Rirer, and 
directed our steps to the southward. The country was now 
more undulating, and apparently more fertile, than that we 
passed over the preceding day. We did not meet with any 
water till late in the day, in consequence of which, the poor 
animals suffered excessively from thirst. Large herds of an- 
telopes and mountain-sheep were seen ; the latter are of a 
grayish color, have long spreading horns, and are much larger 
animals than the ordinary sheep. 

From the 3d and up to the 10th, we were engaged in cross- 
ing the Shaste Range. These mountains may be represented 
as being a succession of a rai^ of high hills, separated from 
each other by narrow valleys, traversed by streams that are 
fed by the meltmg snows which cover the tops of the highest 
peaks. The path was serpentine and difficult, and several of 
the horses broke down before the snmmit of the last range 
could be gained. In the valleys the Finns Lambertiana was 
seen flourishing in all its glory ; several trees were measured, 
and found to be three hundred feet in h^ght. 

The day after we commenced to ascend these mountams, 
we fell in with the head waters of the Sacramento, which flow 
to the southward. At this point it was an iusigmficant 
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Btream, b^g aot more tlum thirty feet broad and two feet 
deep. 

The weather, with the exception of that of a eingle day, mi 
cool, clear and braciog, and we all enjoyed mnch better health 
than while traversing the pluns. Nor was there any want of 
^me ; indeed, some days onr fauntera kill^ more than it waa 
poasible for the oompany to cODsume. The Bcientific gentle- 
men made large collections in their reBpective departments. 

We saw many Indians, dbd aa we knew they were friendly; 
we permitted them to enter our camp. They are a large, 
fine-looking race, and of a sociable disposition. They do not 
compresB their heads, and they allow their hair, which ia fine 
and glossy, to hang down to their shoulders in natural ringlets. 
Their food consists of game, fish, and acorns, which they make 
into bread. Their huts are small, and devoid of comfort. 
They have bowa and arrows, with which they shoot admirably. 
An ordinary sized button was set up as a mark thirty yards 
off, and they hit it three times out of five ; they can also kill 
birds on the wing. The arrows are nearly three feet long, 
md feathered from six to ten inches. In shooting, the bow ia 
held horizontally, braced by the thumb of the left hand, and 
drawn by the thnmb and three fingers of the right hand ; and 
to obviate the disEidvantage of drawing to the breast, the chest 
is thrown backwards on discharging the arrow; they throw 
out the right feg, and stand on the left. 

The few women wc saw were much inferior in personal ap- 
pearance to the men, which we attributed to hard work, for 
they seemed fb be constantly employed, while the men did 
nothing but eat, drink, and amuse themselves. The artist of 
ilic party had much difficulty in taking their portraits, as they 
imagined that be was a medicine-man, and desired to practiso 
some enchantment upon them. 
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It was calculated tbat the width of the range we passed 
over was one hundred miles. We were allured from height to 
height by many splendid views of land and water, which open 
at every turn of the pass ; still we felt quite relieved when 
we reached the Sacramento Valley on the other side of the 
mountain, and reflected that the remainder of our journey 
would be comparatively easy, and devoid of the anxiety caused 
by the constant anticipation of being assaulted by hostile 
tribes. 

On reaching the Sacramento Valley, a material difference 
was observed in the character of the vegetation. Few pines 
or firs were now to he seen, while the oak, the sycamore, and 
the cotton-wood trees were abundant. Most of the plants 
were also unlike any we bad been accustomed to see, and 
some were found which were not described in any of the 
botanical works. 

On the loth we fell in with several villi^es belonging to 
the Kinkla tribe of Indians ; they consisted of a few rude 
huts constructed of poles — the whole surrounded by a brush- 
fence, which answered for a stockade. Most of the inhabi- 
tants were out gathering aerona and wild grapes. Their 
complexion was quite dark, but their features are more regu- 
lar than those of the northern tribes. Some were seen who 
had the Roman nose and oval face. They wore their hair 
long, but had it tied in a bunch behind. Their ears were 
bored, and the upper part of each cheek had a triangular 
figure painted upon it with a blue-black substance. It was 
also observed that they tattooed their arms. They had nothing 
to cover their nakedness, except a piece of deer-skin thrown 
over their shoulders. Their weapons were bows and arrows, 
and a forked-spcar which they use to kill fish. 

Wi^n half a mile of one of the vill^es our hunters killed 
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two grisly bears. It is said this animal is very numeroiis in 
these parts, and not unfrequently enter the Indian yillageSi 
and carry off stray children. The soil of this portion of ths 
Talley is of an inferior quality, and bears bat few trees or 
plants. 

On the 12th we forded the Sacramento Riyer, where it was 
between three and four feet deep and two hundred yards 
broad. It had been our intention to have disposed of the 
horses here, and proceed down the river in canoes, but these 
were not to be had, nor could we find suitable timber from 
which to make them ourselves. The soil now appeared more 
fertile, though we saw little vegetation, on account of the 
country having been run over by fire. 

Game was very plentiful, and five bears were killed in tiie 
course of the afternoon. 

During the 14th and 15th we traveled over a plain studded 
with a vast number of crater-shaped hills, which go by the 
name of Prairie Butes. It is generally believed that each of 
these has been a volcano. They can be seen at a great dis- 
tance, as they have an elevation of from five hundred to 
eighteen hundred feet; the ground about them is strewed 
with a great quantity of bones of animals that resort here for 
protection during the season of the freshets, which flood the 
whole of the level country ; a deposit of considerable thick- 
ness covered the surface. The rocks forming some of the 
butes were of a volcanic origin. A great number of wild fowl 
were seen on both of these days. 

On the 17 th we reached Feather River, which is a tributary 
to the Sacramento. As we were unable to find a place where 
it would bo safe to ford it, we proceeded down its bank, and 
at sunset we encamped near its junction with the Sacramento 
River. It is a more rapid stream than the Sacramento, but 
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its Toltune of vater is considsrably less. Its banks are from 
ten to fifteen feet hi^, and fringed iritli the syoamore and 
cotton-wood trees. It is navigable for boats. 

The 18th brought Tie to Captwn Sutter's place, or Nnr 
Helvatia, where we found the " Viscennes' " laonch, ia which 
Messrs. Emmons, Dana, Agate, Dr. Whittle and myself 
embarked, and proceeded down to San Francisoo. The rest 
of the pari? set out to reach San Fraudsoo by land. 

Captain Sutter* is a native of Switserland, and has lived a 
most eventful life. He was a lieutenant in the Swiss Ghiards 
in the time of Charles X. Soon afler the abdioatifoi of that 
monarch, he resigned his commission, and came over to the 
United States, and resided several years in St. Charles, Mis- 

We were most hospitably and kindly recdved by him ; there 
was no ostentatious display, no pomp nor oeremony, but an 
easy and polite demeanor on the part of our host, that made 
us feel perfectly at home. He has been two years in Califor- 
nia, and he informed us that he has obtained from the Gorera- 
ment a conditional grant of ninety miles square in the Valley 
of the Sacramento. The location he has chosen for the erection 
of his dwelling and fort be has called New HelvaUa. It is 
situated on the east bank of the Sacramento river, and about 
sixty miles from its mouth ; his buildings are constructed of 
adobes, and cover a large extent of ground. He has com- 
menced extensive operations in famung, and the extent of hia 
stock amounts to two thousand sheep, three thousand cattle, 
and about one thousand horses. 

As we approached the settlement, we passed the village of 
Indians who live on the farm and work it, with whose appear- 
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uioe I mm much disappointed) in eonseqaenoe of the filAiniMi 
of iheir looks ; ihoy are amply prorided with the neoeeBaritt 
of life by Captain Sutter, bat their natural inclination wsA 
habits are such as to present thdr advanconent in civiliKd 
life. 

Besides farmii^, Captain Sutter is engaged in tn^ypiift 
and distilling a kind of liquor resembling Pisco, from the wili 
grape of the oountry. 

On the 19th of October we arrived at San Franoteo Bay, 
where we found the ^^ Vincennes." The overland detadunent 
arriyed in the afternoon of the 24th. 

The Valley of Sacramento is one hundred and seventy miles 
long and from twenty to sixty nulcs wide. Having heard much 
of its fruitfulness, we expected, on entering it, to see a perfect 
garden ; but such was not the case. On the contrary, we saw 
but little good land ; and as for the landscape, it was extremely 
uninteresting, being utterly devoid of either beauty or variety. 
The river is navigable for vessels of sixty tons burthen, as far 
as New Helvatia, and for boats and canoes, seventy miles 
farther. The banks are nowhere over twenty feet in height, 
and are lined with sycamore and cotton-wood trees ; some of 
which are of large dimensions. 

. San Francisco Bay is an extensive body of water, studded 
with many islands, which look as fresh and verdant as nature 
can make them. It communicates with the ocean by a nar- 
row passage, bounded on either side by rocky clii&. The name 
of the principal town is Yerba-bucna ; it is located near the 
entrance, and contains about thirty buildings of one story high, 
constructed of adobes. The trade is limited to mght or ten 
vessels ; these lay at their anchors until they retail out their 
cargoes^ by which means part of the duties, which are very 
onerous on all landed articles, aro saved. 
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Such was San Francisco at the time of our visit; since 
then the whole of California has undergone surprising changes, 
which cannot be better described than in the words of Mr. 
Walter Colton, ai^hor of " Deck and Port," and " Three 
Years in California," 

" The Bay of San Francisco resembles a broad inland lake, 
commtinicating by a narrow channel with the ocean. This 
channel, ss the tradition of the Abori^nes runs, was opened 
by an earthquake, which a few centuries since convulsed the 
continent. The town is built on the south bend of the bay, 
near its communication with the aca. Its site is a BuoceBsion 
of barren sand-hiils, tumbled up into every variety of shape. 
No leveling process, on a scale of any magnitude, has been 
attempted. The buildings roll up and over these sand-ridgee 
like a shoal of porpoises over the swell of a wave, only the fish 
has much the moat order in the disposal of hia head and tiul. 
More incongruous combinations in architecture never danced 
in the dreams of men — brick warehouses, wooden shanties, 
sheet-iron huts, and shaking-tents, are blended in admirable 
confusion. 

" But these grotesque habitations have as much uniformity 
and sobriety aa the habits of those who occupy them. Hazards 
are made in commercial transactions, and projects of specula- 
tion that would throw Wall Street into spasms. I have seen 
merchants purchase cargoes without having even glanced into 
the invoice. The conditions of the sale were a hundred per 
cent, profits to the owner, and costs. In one cargo, when 
tumbled out, were found twenty thousand dollars in the single 
article of red cotton handkerchiefs ! ' I'll get rid of these 
among the wild Indians,' said the purchaser, with a shrug of ' 
the shoulders. — *I've a water lot which I will sell,' criei 
another. * Which way does it stretch V inquire half-a-doseo. 
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' Right under the craft there,' is the reply. ' And what do 
you ask for iti' 'Fifteen thousand dollars.' 'I'll take it.' 
' Then down with the dust.' So the water lot, which mortAl 
eyes never yet beheld, changes its ownas, without changing 
Oa fish. 

"*I hxn two ihans in a gold-miiw,* cries uo&ar. 
fWhcxe are thcyt* mqain tli« crowd. ''Under Ae bobA 
Imiudt <^ the Yaba BiTer^ vhich we hare slmoet tomei,* ii 
the reply. ' And vhat will yon taket* * Elfteen tltoniutd 
dollars.* ' 1*11 gire ten.' * Take it, stasnger.* So Ae two 
ibaree of a postibiiitjf of gold, under a branch of ttie Yuba, 
where the water still rolls, ra^nd and deep, are sold for ten 
thousand dollars, paid down. Is there anything in the * Ara- 
bian JVighW that surpaasee this? 

" But glance at the large wooden building which looks as if 
the winds had shingled it, and the powers of the air pinned its 
clapboards in a storm. Enter, and yon find a great hall filled 
with tables, and a motley gronp gathered around each. Some 
are laying down hundreds, and others thousands, on the turn 
of a card. Each has a bag of grain-gold in his hand, which 
he mnst double or lose, and is only anxious to reach the table 
where he can make the experiment. You would advise him at 
least to purchase a suit of clothes, or repair his old ones, 
before he loses his all ; bnt what cares he for his outvrard 
garb, when piles of the yellow dost swell and glitter in his 
excited imag^tion? Down goes his bag of gold — and is 
lost 1 But does he look around for a rope, or pistol, that be 
may end his ruin 1 No : the river-bank where he gathered 
that gold has more ; so he cheers his momentary despondency 
with a strong glass of brandy, and is ofiT again for the mines. 
He found the gold by good fortune and has lost it by bad, and 
now conuders himself aboat even widi the wtvld, Si^^h ia 
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the moral effect of gold-hunting on a mm whose principles are 
not as fixed and immovable as the rock. It bef^ins in a 
lottery and ends in a lottery, where the blanks out-numbei 
the prizes ten to one. 

" But you are hungry — want a breakfast — turn into a re- 
staurant — call for ham, eggs, and coffee — then your bill. Six 
dollars ! Your high boots, which have never seen a brush 
since you first put them on, have given out ; you find a pair 
that can replace them ; they are a tolerable fit ; and now 
what is the price t Fifty dollars ! Your beard has not fsl t a 
razor tance you went to the mines ; it must come off, and your 
frizzled hair be clipped. You find a barber ; his dull shears 
hang in the knots of your hair, like a sheep-shearer's in a 
fleece matted with burrs. The razor he straps on the 1(% of 
his boot, and then hauls away, starting at every pull some new 
£)untain of tears. You vow you will let the beard go, but then 
one side is partly off, and you try the agony again to get the 
other side something like it. And now what is the charge for 
this torture 1 Four dollars ! Night is approaching, and yon 
must have a place where you can sleep. To inquire for a 
bed would be as idle as to bunt a pearl in the jungle of a 
Greenland bear. You look around for the lee of some shan^ 
or tent, and tumble down for the night ; but a thousand fleas 
dispute the premises with yon — the contest is hopeless ; you 
tumble out as yon tumble in, and spend the remainder of the 
night in finding a place not occupied by these aborigines of 
the soil. 

" But jou are not perhaps a gold-digger, as I had supposed. 
You are a supercargo, and have a valuable freight which you 
wish to land. You have warped your vessel in till her keel 
rakes, and yet you are several hundred yards <^. Some 
lighter must be found that can skim these shallows — yota 
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own boats will not do. After waiting two or three weeks 
jrou get the use of a scow, called a lighter, for which you pay 
one hundred and fifty dollars a day. 

^^ To-morrow jouare going to commence unloading, and wake 
betimes ; but find, that, during the ni^t, every soul of your 
nrew has escaped, and put out for the mines. You rush about 
>n shor^ to find hands, and collect ei^^t or ten loafers, who 
will assist jou for fifteen dollars a-day each. Your cargo 
must be landed, and you close the bargain, though your fresh 
hands are already half-seas over. The scow is shoved from 
shore, brought along-side, loaded with goods, which are tumbled 
in as an Irishman dumps a load of dirt, and then with your oar 
and poles, push for the landing ; but the tide has ebbed too 
soon ; you are only half-way, and there your scow sticks fast 
in the midst of a great mud bottom, from which the last rip- 
ple of water has retreated. You cannot get forward, and you 
are now too late to get back ; night is setting in, and the rain 
clouds are gathering fast— down comes a deluge, drenching 
your goods and filling your open scow. The returning tide 
will now be of no use — the scow wont float except under water, 
and that is a sort of floating which don't suit you ; skin for 
skin— -though in this case not dry — what will a man not give 
for his ^wn lifel So, out you jump, and by crawling and 
creeping, make your way through the mire to the landing, and 
bring up against a bin, where another sort of wallower gives 
you a grunt of welcome. Your loafers must be paid off in the 
morning and the scow recovered, or its loss will cost you half 
the profits of your voyage. But the storm last night has driven 
another brig into yours, and there they both are, like a bear 
and bull, that have gored and crushed each other. But 
^ misery loves company,' and you have it. The storm which 
swamped your scow and stov^ your brig last night, has been 
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busy on shore. Piles of goods heaped up in every street, are 
in a condition which requires wreckers, as well as watchmen. 
But no one here is going to trouble himself about your mis- 
fortunes, nor much about his own. The reverses of to-day 
are to be more than repaired by the successes of to-morrow. 
These are only the broken pick-axes and spades by which the 
great mine is to be reached. What is the loss of a few thou- 
sands to one who is so soon to possess millions 1 Only a coon 
back in his hole, while the buffalo remains within rifle shot — 
only a periwinkle lost, while the whale is beneath the harpoon 
— only a farthing candle consumed, while the dowered bride, 
blushing in beauty and bliss, is kneeling at the nuptial altar. 
But let that pass. 

^' But you are not alone in your destitution and dirt. There 
are hundreds around you whot were quite as daintily reared, 
and who are doing here what they dodged at home. Do yon 
see that youth in red flannel shirt and coarse brogand, rolling 
a wheel-barrow 1 He was a clerk in a counting-house in 
New York, and came here to shovel up gold, as you scoop up 
sand. He has been to the mines, gathered no gold, and re- 
turned, but now makes his ten dollars a-day by rolling that 
wheel-barrow ; it costs him six, however, to live, and the other 
four he loses at monte. 

^' See you that young man with a long whip ui his hand, 
cracking it over an ox-team 1 He was one of the most learned 
geologists, for his age, in the United States, and came out 
here to apply his science to the discovery of gold deposits ; 
but, somehow, his diving-rods always dipped wrong, and now, 
he has taken about which there is no mistake, so at least think 
his cattle. He would accumulate a fortune, did he not lose 
it as fast as made in some phrenzied speculation. But look 
yonder — do you see that young gentleman with a string of 
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fish, wbioh he offers for sale 1 He was one of the best Gredc 
and Latin scholars of his class in Yale CbD^ge, and, sobie- 
qaently, one of the most promising Members of our Bar. But 
he exchanged his Blackstone for a pick, and, instead of pick- 
bg fees oat of his clients' pockets, he came here to pick gold 
oat of the mines ; bat, the deace was it, for whaieter his 
pick strack close upon a deposit, it was no looiger there ; m 
he exchanged his pick for a hook and line, and now angles fiv 
pike, pickerel, and perch, and can describe each liah bj some 
apt line from Catalas. He woold do well at his new pisca- 
tory profession bat for the gQded hook of the gambler. He 
laa^at the treat for darting at afictitioas fly, and then chases 
a bait himself eqoally fanciful and false. 

^^ But look again— do you see that pulperia, with its gathered 
groups of soldiers and sailors, poets and politicians, merchants 
and mendicants, doctors and draymen, clerks and cobblers, 
trappers and tinkers 1 That little man who stands behind the 
bar, and deals to each his dram of fire, was once a preacher, 
and deemed almost a prophet, as he depicted the pangs of that 
worm which dieth not, but now he has exchanged tluit worm 
for another, but preserved his consistency, for his worm, too, 
distilleth delirium and death. And that thick-set man who 
stands in the midst of the crowd, with ruby countenance and 
reveling eye, whose repartee sets the whole pulperia in a roar, 
and who is now watching the liquor in his glass to see if it 
stirreth itself aright, once lectured in the west on the tempta- 
tions of those who tarry late at the wine ; but now his teeto- 
talism covers all liquors as goodly gifts graciously bestowed. 
But one brief year, and some dame quickly may describe his 
pale exit, as that of his delirious prototype. * I saw him 
fumble with the sheets, and play with flowers, and smile upon 
his fingers' ends.' 
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" And, yet, with all theBe drawbacks, with all these gamb- 
ling-tables, grog-shopa, shanties, shavers, and fleu, San 
Francisco is swelling into a town of the highest commercial 
importance. She commands the trade of the great valleys, 
through which the Sacramento and Sao Joaquin, with their 
Dumerous tributaries, roll. She gathers to her bosom the pro- 
duct and manufactures of the United States, of Eugland, 
China, the shores and islands of &e Pacific. But now let us 
glance at California as she was a few years since, aa she is 
now, and aa she is fut becoming. 

" Three years ago, the white population of California could 
not have exceeded ten thousand souls. She has now a popula- 
tion of two hundred thousand, and a resistless tide of emigra- 
tion rolling in, through the heart of Mexico, over the Isthmus ' 
of Panama, around Cape Horn, and over the steeps of the 
Rocky Mountains. Then the great staple of the country was 
confined to wild cattle ; now it is found in exhauatless mines 
of quicksilver and gold. Then, the shipping which frequented 
her waters, was confined to a few drogers, that waddled along 
her coast in quCst of hides and tallow; now, the richest 
argosies of the commercial world are bound to her porta. 

" Three years ago, the dwellings of her citizens were reared 
under the hands of Indiana, from sun-baked adobes of mud 
and straw; now, a thousand hammers are ringing on raf^r 
and roof, over walls of iron and brick. Then, the plot^h 
which furrowed her fields, was the crotch of a tree, which a 
stone or root might shiver j now, the shares of the New 
England farmer glitter in her soil. Then, the wheels of her 
carts were cut from the butts of trees, with a hole in ilie 
centre, for the rude axle ; now, the iron-hound wheel of the 
finished mechanic, rolls over her hills and valleys. Then, 
only the oanoe of the Indian disturbed the sleeping surface of 
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her wftteis ; now, a fleet <^ Bteuners plongh her ample rivfln 
and bays. Then, not a Bchool-hoose, pabUc teacher, nmg^^n^^ 
xa newspaper, could be found in the whole temtorj ; dow, thej 
ue met with in moat of the larger towns. Then, the tastes 
and passions of an idle throng rang on the guitar and the &n- 
dango ; now, the calculatiouB of the busy multitudes tarn to 
the oultorod field and productive mine. Then, California 
was a dependency of Mexico, and subject to reroIntKHU, with 
tho success of ever; daring military chieftain ; now, she is an 
independent State, with an enlightened constitution, which 
guarantees equal rights and p'rinleges to all. Then, she was 
in omiB against our flag ; now, she unrolls it on the breeze, 
with the star of her own being and pride glowing in t^e con- 
Btellation which blazes oa its folds. 

" Three years ago, and San Francisco contained three hun- 
dred souls ; now she has a population of twenty-seven thou- 
Band." Then, a building-lot within her limits cost Bftoen. 
dollars ; now, the same lot cannot be purchased at a less sum 
than fifteen thousand. Then, her commerce was confined to » 
few Indian blankets, and Mexican reboses and beads ; now, 
Irom two to three hundred merchantmen are unloading thdr 
costly cargoes on her quay. Then, the famished whaler conld 
hardly find a temporary relief in her markets ; now, she has 
phrcnzicd the world with her wealth. Then, Benicia was a 
pasture, covered with lowing herds ; now, she is a commercial 
mart, threatening to rival her sister nearer the sea. Then, 
Stockton and Sacramento City were covered with wild oats, 
where the elk and deer gamboled at will ; now, they are laced 
with streets and walled with warehouses, through which the 
great tide of commerce rolls oiT into a hundred mountain 
glens. Then, the banks of the Sacramento and San Joaquin 
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were cheered only by the curling smoke of the Indian's hut ; 
now, they throw on the eye, at every bend, the cheerful aspect 
of Bome new hamlet or town. Then, the eilcnce of the Sierra 
Nevada wlia broken only by the voice of its Btreams ; now, 
every cavern and cliff is echoing nnder the blows of the sturdy 
miner. The wild horse, startled in his glen, leaves ott the hill 
the clatter of his hoofs, while the hnge bear, roused from his 
patrimonial Jungle, grimly retires to some new mountain-fast- 
ness. 

" But I must drop this contrast of the past with the present, 
and glance at a few facts which affect the future. The gold 
deposits which have hitherto been discovered, are confined. 
mainly, to the banks and beds of perpetual streams, or the 
bottoms of ravines, through which roll the waters of the 
transient freshet. These deposits are the natural results of 
the law of gravitation ; the treasures which they contain must 
have been washed from the slopes of the surrounding hills. 
The elevations, like spendthrifts, seem to have parted entirely 
with their golden inheritance, except what may linger still in 
the quartz. And these gold-containing quartz will be found 
to have their confined locahties ; they will crown the insular 
peaks of a mountain-ridge, or fret the verge of some extin- 
guished volcano ; they have never been found in a continuous 
range, except in the dreams of enchantment ; you might as 
well look for a wall of diamonds or a solid bank of pearls. 
Nature has played off many a prodigal caprice in California, 
hut a mountain of gold is not one of them. The alluvial gold, 
will, at no distant day, bo measurably exhausted, and the 
miners be driven into the mountains. Here, the work can be 
successfully prosecuted only by companies, with heavy capi- 
tals. All the uncertainties which arc connected with mining 
operations, will gather around these enflkprises. Wealth will 
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rewurd the labors of the few, whose success was mainly the 
result of good fortone, while disappointment will attend the 
efforts of the many, equally sldllful and persefering. These 
wide inequalities in the proceeds of the nuner's labor, have 
exhibited' themselves, wherever a gold deposit has been 
hunted or found in California. The past is the reliable 
prophecy of the future. 

^^ Not one in ten of the thousands who have gone, or may go 
to Califomia to hunt for gold, will return with a fortune; 
still the great tide for emigration irill set there, till her vaUeyi 
and mountain-glens teem with a hardy enterprising pc^ulatioii. 
As the gold deposits diminish, or become more diflicolt of 
access, the quicksilver mines will call forth their onflagging 
energies. This metal slumbers in her mountain-spurs in 
massive richness ; the process is simple which converts it into 
that form, through which the mechanic arts subserve the 
thousand purposes of science and social refinement, while the 
medical profession, through its strange abuse, keep up a Car- 
nival in the Court of Death ; but for this they who mine the 
ore are not responsible — they will find their reward in the 
wealth which will follow their labors. It will be in their 
power to silence the hammers in those mines which have 
hitherto monopolized the markets of the world. 

But the enterprise and wealth of California are not confined 
to her mines. Her ample forests of oak, redwood and pine, 
only wait the requisite machinery to convert them into elegant 
residences and strong-ribbed ships. Her exhaustless quarries 
of granite and marble will yet pillar the domes of metropoli- 
tan splendor and pride. The hammer and drill will be 
relinquished by multitudes for the plough and sickle. Her 
arable land, stretching through her spacious valleys, and along 
the broad banks of her rivers, will wave with the golden har- 
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veBt ; the run-cloud may not visit her in the sammer months, 
but the monntain-streani will he induced to throw its showers 
over her thirsty plains. 

" Such was Califorma a few years since — such is ^e now, 
and such will she become even before they who now rush to 
her shores, find their footsteps within the shadowa of the 
pale realm." 
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CHAPTER XXIL 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON CALIFORNIA. 

California was discovered by the Spaniards about 1584, 
and towards the close of the succeeding century, the Jesuits 
established themselves in it to convert the natives. The ef- 
forts of the missionaries have nominally converted about half 
the natives to Christianity, but the number of the native in- 
habitants are rapidly decreasing, and they do not number at 
present more than fourteen thousand. Though divided into 
many tribes, they are understood to belong to the same family, 
speaking the same language, and having similar manners and 
customs. 

The stature of these people varies with their habits. Those 
who subsist chiefly on fish, and inhabit the sea-coast, are sel- 
dom more than five feet and six inches in height, with slender 
forms, while those who occupy the great valleys in the interior 
are tall and robust. Their complexion is a shade or two 
darker than that of the Indians in Oregon and about the 
Columbia ; their noses are broad and flat ; the hair is black, 
coarse, and straight, and their lips are thick, like the negro. 
The forehead is low and contracted ; eyebrows and beard 
scanty. They have the habit common to all American Indians 
of extracting the beard and hair of other parts of the body. 
During the summer months the men seldom conceal their 
nakedness ; but the females always have a rush or a skin- 
covering around the waist. The women are also fond of tat- 
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tooing, and ornament tlieir arms and breasts with it. Their 
habitaUons are formed of pliable poles, with their butts in- 
serted into the ground and tied together at the top. These 
are interwoven with brush and thatched with bulmsbes ; the 
interior of these wigwams is nsnslly very filthy, and contain 
no funiitare, except a few wooden bowls, a small netting-sacl; 
in which to put their fmit and seeds, another in the form of a 
ba^ to slii^ on the shoulders, for the purpose of carrying th^ 
infants when traveling, one or two fishing-nets, and a sea- 
shell for dipping water to drinlc. 

Among some of the tribes, parentage and other relations of 
consanguinity are no obstacles to matrimony. A man often 
marries a whole family, the mother and daughters, and it is 
said that in such cases no jealousies ever appear among these 
families of wives. They seem to consider their offspring as 
tho property of all, and the husband as their common protector. 

It is known that those tribes ^hich have not embraced 
Christianity do nevertheless believe in the control of good and 
evil spirits, to whom they occasionally offer prayers j and as a 
proof of their having some idea of a future state, they inva- 
riably deposit bows and arrrows, and cooking utensils in the 
graves of their dead. 

The part of Upper California inhabited by foreign settlers, 
is a tract extending five hundred miles along the shore of 
the Pacific, and bounded inland at an average distance of forty 
miles from the coast by a range of hills. The most southern 
portion of this region is torrid and parched, but as we proceed 
north, the climate becomes more favorable, though the country 
is subject to long and severe droughts, which occasion great 
distress. There are many streams in this part of California, 
which carry off the water in torrents to the ocean, during the 
rainy season, and cause ^ valleys which they water, to afford . 
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good pastorage fi>r the eattle which are found Haen in laqt 
DuiaberB. There are bat two tracts o£ waatij capable al wtf- 
portmg a large population — one west of Mount San Bamardiao, 
and tlie other Borroanding the Bay of San Frandsoo and Ute 
lower part of the Sacramento. To die east of the CaUfomia 
Monnt^pa are the vaat sandy plains, of which but Uttle ii 
known ; nor have any attempts been made to explore Hie morB 
northern portion of this section. 

The valI«7B of San Juan and that of Sacramento, ue 
capable of producing great crops of wheat, rye, oats, Indiu 
com, potatoes, &c., wiUi all the fruits and regetablea of tits 
temperate, and many of the tro);ttcal climates. The cnltiTa- 
tion of the grape increases yearly, and the vineyards about the 
Mifisioos yield most abundantly as finely-flavored fruit as 
there is to be foiind in any part of the world. 

All this portion of California ia well adapted to the rearing 
of cattle and eheep ; they can find plenty of nutritions food 
the whole year round, and they require no watching. The 
mutton is of very fine flavor, and the usual price for a sheep 
is from one dollar to one dollar and a half. 

The Sacramento, and other rivers of California abound in 
salmon, and might be mado a source of considerable proflt. 
Many more valuable species are taken in these waters. 

The white and mixed population of this section is estimated 
at five thousand. They are robust and tall, and pride them- 
selves on their horsemanship ; they early become expert and 
fearless riders, and they have been known to ride upwards of 
tno hundred miles in one day. Descended from the old 
Spaniards, they arc found to have all their vicesand scarcely 
any of their virtues ; they are cowardly, ignorant, lazy, and 
addicted to gambUng and drinking ; very few of them are able 
to read or vntc, and know nothing of scirnce or literature, 
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EOthing of government but its brutal force, nothing of reli^on 
but ceremonieB of tbe national ritual. Their amueements ar« 
music, cock-fighting, bear-baiting, and horae-radng. Wed- 
dings generally lust for tbree or four days, and usually end in 
gome qunrrel. The " cuchillo" is always worn, and is 
resortod to in all tlicir affrays. The females are very fond of 
dress, and their propensity for gambling is aa great as that ot 
the mole portion of the commonit;. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

CONQUEST OF CALIFORNIA BY THE UNITED STATES. 

The Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific Squadron, Com- 
modore Sloat, received reliable information, at Masatlany on 
the 7th of Jane, 1846, that the Mexican troops, six or seven 
thousand in number, had invaded the territory of the United 
States, and attacked General Taylor. He was told, that the 
American Squadron, under Commodore Conner, was blockad- 
ing the eastern coast, and he immediately sailed for Monterey, 
where he found the " Cyane' and " Levant.'' After an 
examination of the defences of the town, and completing his 
arrangements for capturing it, he sent Captain Mervine, on 
the 7tli of July, to the governor of the town to demand its 
surrender, and on his declining to comply with the summons, 
it was taken by a detachment of two hundred and fifty seamen 
and marines from the vessels. Masters of the town, they 
speedily raised the American flag froi% the Custom-house, 
amid the cheers from the troops and bystanders, and a 
national salute from the squadron. A proclamation from 
the Commodore was then posted up, stating the existence of 
hostilities between Mexico and the United States, and his in- 
tention to take possession of all California. It also announced 
that, although the Commander-in-Chief came in arms, he 
came as a friend, and all the peaceable inhabitants of the 
country would be confirmed in the rights they then enjoyed, and 
have in addition the superior advantages afforded to the people 
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by the constitution and laws of the United States, under which 
they might reasonably hope to advance and improve rapidly, 
both in commerce and agriculture. Such of the inhabitants 
as were disposed to live peaceably under the gOTemmcnt of 
the United States, were to be allowed time to dispose of Uieir 
property, and to leave the coontry, if they chose, without any 
roBtriction, or to remun in it, in the observance of strict 
neutrality. The civil functionaries were desired to retain 
their offices, and preserve tranquillity ; and the people and 
clergy were assured of their being tmmoleeted in their pro- 
perty, rights and possescdonB. Under the orders of the Com- 
modore, Captain Montgomery, with seventy sulors and maiines 
or the United States sloop-of-war *' Portsmonth," landed at 
the settiement of Yerha Buena, in the Bay of San Francisco, 
and took possessitm of that place. . On the 11th of July, 
Captain Montgomery informed the Commodore tliat the 
American fl^ was flying at Yerba Bnena, at Sntter's Fort, 
at Bod^iia, and at Sonoma ; and added, that the protection of 
persona and property, which the American flag promised 
to the land and tie people, was huled with joy by the people, 
some of whom had enrolled themselves into a new company, 
under tbe auspices of tlie American officers, styled " The 
Volunteer Guards of Yerba Buena." On the day on which 
he sent this communioation to the Commodore, a British vessel 
of twenty-six gnns, the " Juno," arrived at San Francisco, and 
anchored. Captun Montgomery broti^t all his crew from 
tiie shore to the ship, with a view of defending his position, in 
case the English commander should think proper to interfere. 
The " Volunteer Guards of Yerba Buena'' took upon them- 
selves the task of defending the flag of the United States, 
assuring the commander that it should wave while a single 
maa of their body lived to defend it. Don Fraocisoo Sandier, 
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the military oommander of the distrioti pvompdy oomplied iridi 
the requisition of Captain Mcmtgomerji ihathe ahould oome ia 
and deliver up the arms and public propertjin his poeaesnon. 
He assured the American commander that he had no pnblie 
property, but told where seyeral guns were buried. lient 
Missroon, of the ^^ Portsmouth," went to the Miiaon of 
Dolores, but found only a quantity of public documenta, which 
were taken possession of and depoated m the Cnstom-hoaae. 

On the 18th of July, at tlusir own request, Oommodore 
Sloat furnished a flag to the foreigners of the Pueblo of Saa 
Jose, a place about seventy miles distant from the ooast, and 
about eighty miles bom Monterey. He had just completed 
the organization of a company of thirty-five dragoons, made up 
of volunteers from the ships and citizens, to reconnoitre the 
country, and keep open the land-communication between the 
different places held by the Americans. Purser Fauntleroy 
was appointed to command this body, and Mr. McLane was 
appointed first-lieutenant. On the 17th, Mr. Fauntleroy re- 
connoitered as far as the Mission of St. John's, intending to 
capture that place and recover ten- brass field-pieces, said to 
have been buried there by the Mexicans some time previously. 
On lus arrival there, he found the gallant Captain Fremont 
already in possession, and the two returned together to 
Monterey, the head-quarters of the Commodore. 

Captain Fremont had left Washington in 1845, to make a 
third expedition, for scientific purposes, to the regions west of 
the Rocky Mountains, and his arrangements for the journey 
contemplated only its legitimate objects. He took no officer 
or soldier with him ; and the whole company which he led, 
consisted of only sixty-two men, engaged by himself as se- 
curity against the Indians, and for assistants in the duties of 
his mission. He approached the settlements in Cahfomia, 
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about the beginniDg of the year 1846 ; and, as he was aware 
of the difficulties existing between the United States and 
Mexico, he determined to be very circumspect in his conduct. 
He left his men on the frontiers, while he advanced alone a 
hundred miles to Monterey, where he visited the principal offi- 
cers of the Government, in company with tjie United States 
Consul and Navy Agent, Mr. Larkin. He informed them of 
his expedition, and its purposes, and (Jovemor Castro gave 
him permission to pass the winter in the Valley of San 
Joaquin, where was feed for his horses and game for his men. 
Captain Fremont then returned to his men, and led them 
leisurely to the place designated, but he had hardly reached 
it, before he received orders from the (Jovemor to leave the 
country. He was even threatened with forcible ejection, if he 
disobeyed the command. After the permission given him in 
person by Castro, Captain Freipont determined not to obey 
these uncourteous messages, and the Governor made great 
preparations to carry his threats into execution. Of these he 
was informed by Mr. Larkin, whom he answered by a letter, 
stating, that if Governor Castro brought against him an 
armed force, he should try to defend himself, though not one 
of his men had ever been a soldier. He, moreover, informed 
the Consul that he had hoisted the American Sag, and he 
should keep it flying as the only protection he had to look to. 
On the 7th of March, and the three following days, he em- 
ployed himself in fortifying his position, by erecting a breast- 
work of logs and brush. The position of the Americans was 
on a high hill, whence they could see with their telescopes the 
preparations of the (Jovemor, in his camp at the Mission of 
St. John's. Mr. Larkin now received another letter from 
Captain Fremont, and at the earnest request of the Alcade, 
it was immediately translated into Spanish, and sent to the 
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GoTcrnor. Hen fbllowB r portion «£ Uie lettor: — "I am 
nuddng CDTMlf u atnmg u poaaible, in the mtaDtkm that, if 
. we ore nqjiutiy attseked, we irill fifl^t to cstremitj, ud 
nf nse qoartOT, tnuting to our ooontiy to aTmge oar death. 
No one has readied oar oamp ; and from the hei|^ts m an 
able to see tnopa mnatering at St. Jidm'i, and prapaiing ou> 
non. I thank yoa for toot kindneu atkd good frishea, and 
would write mon at length, aa to my intentkma, did I not fear 
my letter wonld be interoepted. We hare in no-wiM done 
wrwg to Hie people, or the aotiioiitiea of the ooontry, and if 
we are hemmed in and assanlted here, ve will die, eroy man 
of ua, under the flag of onr oountry." 

Ciwtro continued his prepar&tioua for an attack against ooi 
countrjmen, but he took special core not to crowd them too 
closely. 

Not wishing, however, to be the cause of embrtnling his 
nation in difficulties, Captain Fremont determined to abandon 
bis mission, and return to the Umted States, rathw than con- 
tinue it against the opposition of the Mexican aatfaorities. 
Accordingly, on the 10th of Muvh, he left hia encampment, 
and retired towards Oregon, followed some distance by the 
forces commanded by the Governor, which amounted to four 
hundred men. Bnt the valiant General always av<nded com- 
ing to an action, and on the same day retnmed to Monterey, 
bringing with him some old clothes and two or three pack- 
saddles, all thrown away as useless, when our people struck 
their tents. These were paraded as trophies, and the Govpr- 
nor published a placard, in which ho announced, that a band 
of highwaymen, under Captain Fremont, of tiie United States 
army, had come into his department, hut that he had chased 
them out with two hundred patriots, and if they dared to show 
themselves again about Monterey, he wonld march out to 
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meet them, and destroy them to & man. Abont the middle 
of May, Captain Fremont arrived at the great Hamalh Lake, 
in the Oregon Territory. He intended to return to the 
United States, by the Columbia and Missouri, through the 
nordiem pass in tJie Rocky Mountiuns ; but be found his pro- 
gresB stopped by bands of hostile Indians, who had been 
stirred up against him, particularly the Hamath tribe, vho 
killed and wounded several of his foUowers, in a night attack. 
Two days after, he had another fight with the same Indians, 
and destroyed one or two of their Tillages. It was in this 
engagement that Fremont saved Carson's life, as an Indian 
was about killing him. Captun Fremont now discovered tbat 
if he penevered in bis route, he would bare to figbt almost 
every step of bis way, besides matching over mountains on 
which the snow was still falling, and though he and bis men 
were su&ring from fatigue and famine, he remained for some 
days deliberating upon the proper course to pursue. 

From v^ons sources he received information that Governor 
Castro was assembling troops, witb the avowed object of at- 
tacking his parfy and all the American settlers, because, he 
alleged, the Captain bad come for the purpose of inciting the 
settlers to revolt. 

, Witb these facts before him, be at length determined upon 
the proper course to pursue, which was to turn back and act 
the offensive. On the lltb of June, be struck the first blow. 
At day-light on tbat day he surprised an officer and fourteen 
men on the way to the Mexican camp, with two hundred 
horses for Castro's army. The horses were retained, and the 
officer and the men released. At early dawn on tbe 15th, the 
military rendzovons and intended bead-quarters was surprised 
by the Americans, wbo captured tbere nine pieces of brass 
cannon, two hundred and fifty muskets, and other arms and 
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ammunitioQ, a general, a colonel, and many other officers. 
The gallant captain left a part^ of fourte^i men here as a gar- 
rison, and repaired to the Rio de los Americanos, to obtain aid 
from the American settlers. While there an express arriyed 
from Sonoma, with information of the approach of a large 
force under General Castro. He therefore immediately set 
out, with a force of ninety horsemen, armed with rifles, and 
trayeled day and night. He reached Sonoma, after marching 
eighty miles, at two o'clock on the morning of the 25th of 
June. On the same morning, a squadron of seventy dragoons, 
the vanguard of Castro's force, crossed die bay, and were at- 
tacked and defeated by a party of twenty Americans, with the 
loss of only two men killed. Two of Captain Fremont's men 
were taken by the Mexicans, and cut to pieces alive with 
knives. The Americans retaliated this cruel and cowardly 
act, by instantly shooting three of the enemy whom they had 
captured. Having cleared the north side of the bay of San 
Francisco of the Mexicans, Captain Fremout called the 
Americans together at Sonoma, addressed them upon the 
dangers of their situation, and recommended, as their only 
means of safety, a declaration of independence and war upon 
Castro and his troops. The independence was declared, and 
the war followed. A few days afterwards, they heard of the 
takmg of Monterey by the American Squadron, and the 
existence of the war. The Star-spangled Banner was promptly 
substituted for that of the Californian revolutionist. The 
valiant Castro fled south at the head of nearly five hundred 
men, well armed ; and Captain Fremont, leaving some fifty 
men in garrisons, pursued him with a hundred and sixty rifle- 
men. It was at this stage of his proceedings that he met 
Purser Fauntleroy, and received Commodore Sloat's request 
that he would repair to Monterey. They arrived there on the 
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19th of July. Soon after Commodore Sloat resigned the com- 
mand of the naval forces to Commodore Stockton, and sailed 
for home to recruit his health, which had been enfeebled by 
long and arduous services. This gallant and meritorious 
officer was highly applauded for his course by th& government, 
having observed the line of conduct prescribed by his instruc- 
tions, ^^ with such intelligence and fidelity, that no complaint 
has ever been made of any anauthorized aggression on his 
part.'' 

Commodore Stockton commenced his part of the conquest 
by organizing the ^^ California Battalion of Mounted Rifle- 
men," appointing their officers, and receiving them into the 
service of the United States. Captain Fremont was appointed 
Major, and lieutenant Gillespie, Captain of the battalion. 
Major Fremont sailed with his battalion, in the United States 
ship ^^ Cyane," for San Diego, in the hope of getting in ad- 
vance of General Castro, and cutting off his retreat. He 
arrived at San Diego on the 29th of July, but the Califomians 
had driven off all the horses, and consequently he was unable 
to move until the 8th of August, when he resumed his pursuit. 
Commodore Stockton meanwhile had sailed to San Pedro, 
where he landed three hundred and sixty of the sailors belong- 
ing to his ship, the frigate ^^ Congress." With this sailor- 
army he commenced his march towards the camp of Meza, a 
strongly-fortified position held by General Castro^ three miles 
from the City of the Angels, and the capi^l of the Cali- 
fomians. On the approach of our galla^ tars within sight of 
the Mexican camp, the General sha<QefulIy abandoned it and 
fled. His men followed his e^mple, and ran away in all 
directions. Major Fremont joined the Commodore on the 
18th of August, with ei^^ty mounted riflemen, and the united 
forces entered the City of the Angels, and took possession of 
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the (Joyernment-houBe. On the 16th, Major Fremont again 
aet off in pursuit of Castro, but it was soon found that 
the valiant Governor had made good his escape toirards 
the city of Mexico. Most of his officers, however, were 
captured, and brou^t to the City of the Angels, where 
Commodore Stockton had been busy in establishing a dvil 
government. 

The Commodore directed Major Fremont to increase his 
force and post it in garrisons in the different places : — ^Fifty 
were to be stationed in the City of the Angels under Cap- 
tain Gillespie, fifty at Monterey, fifty at San Francisco, 
and twenty-five at Santa Barbara. He embarked for San 
Francisco to recruit, making, in the meanwhile, a temporary 
disposition of his forces. He took but forty men with 
him, and nine of these be left at Santa Barbara, in charge 
of Lieutenant Talbot. During his absence, on the 23d of 
September, a Califomian army invested the City of the 
Angels, and by their superior numbers caused Captain Gil- 
lespie to surrender that place. He returned with his thirty 
riflemen to San Pedro, and from there sailed for Monterey. 
The Califomian Chief, Manual Caspar, then led two hun- 
dred of his men against Santa Barbara, but Lieut. Talbot 
and his nine men defended themselves with heroic courage. 
He held the town until he was completely besieged, and then 
refusing to surrender, fought his way through the enemy to 
the mountains of the vicinity, where he remained eight days, 
suffering from cold and hunger. A detachment of forty men 
advanced to take him, but was driven back. They then offered 
to permit him to retire, if ho would pledge himself and his men 
to neutrality during the war, bat he sent word to the Mexican 
Chief that he preferred to fight. At length, finding that 
neither force or persuasion would cause him to leave his posi- 
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tion, they set fire to the grass and brush around him and 
burned him out. Still determined not to surrender, he com- 
menced a march of five hundred miles to Monterey a-foot, 
where his arrival was hailed with the utmost joy by all the 
Americans. The brave fellows were welcomed by their com- 
panions as from the grave ; for the enemy had reported that 
they had all been slain. 

Major Fremont had made an effort to ceo from San Fran- 
cisco to the relief of Captain Gillespie, but he was forced 
back to Monterey by bad weather. A few days after the 
arrival of Lieutenant Talbot, a party of fifty-seven Americans, 
under Captains Burrows and Thompson, were attacked by the 
Califomians, eighty in number. Captain Burrows and three 
Americans were slain. Major Fremont marched to their 
assistance, and the whole party arrived at San Fernando on 
the 11th of January, 1847. 

While these events were passing in California, General 
Kearney was on his way from the United States, with a force 
intended to conquer that country. On the 6th of October, he 
met Carson, with fifteen men, coming as an express from the 
City of the Angels, with an account of the conquest of that 
country by Commodore Stockton and Major Fremont. In con- 
sequence of this intelligence, the General sent back the greater 
part of his troops. On the 6th of December, he met Captain 
Gillespie coming with a small party of volunteers, to give him 
information of the state of the country. Captain Gillespie 
informed him that there was an armed party of Califomians, 
with a number of extra horses, encamped at San Pasquel, 
three leagues distant. General Kearney immediately set out 
to meet them, in the double hope of gaining a victory and a 
remount for his poor soldiers, who had completely worn out 
their horses in the march from Santa^ Fe. The Califomians 
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were nameroaa, and a desperate fight enmiedy whidi at one 
time well nigh proved fatal to the Amerieans, their line be- 
coming scattered by the sorry condition of the •^nim^la qq 
which some of them were monnted. Captain Johnson made 
a furious charge upon the enemy with the advance goard. He 
fell almost in the very commencement of the fi^t^ bat' the 
courage of our countrymen did not flag, and the enemy was 
eventually forced to retreat Captain Moore led off rapidly 
in purauit, but the mules of the dragoons could not keep xxp 
with his horses, and the enemy seeing U^e break in the line, 
renewed the action, and charged with the lance, in the use 
of which they are very expert. They fou|^t well, and 
the American loss was heavy. Greneral Kearney himself 
was wounded in two places^ Captain Gillespie and Lieu- 
tenant Warner each in three, and Captain Gibson and 
eleven others were also wounded, having from two to ten 
marks of lances on their bodies. Captain Johnson, Captain 
Moore, Lieutenant Hammond, two sergeants, two corporab, 
eleven privates, and a man attached to the topographical de* 
partment, were slain. The severe wounds of the actors in 
this fight caused the march of the army to be delayed, and it 
did not reach San Di(^ until the 12th of December. 

When Commodore Stockton heard of the outbreak of the 
Califomians, he dispatched the frigate '^ Savannah " to relieve 
Captain Gillespie, but she arrived too late. Three hundred 
and twenty of her crew landed and marched towards the City 
of the Angels, but the Californians met them, well appointed 
with fine horses and artillery, and though the sailors fought 
heroically, they were eventually compelled to retire before 
such an overwhelming superiority of numbers. They lost 
eleven in killed and wounded. Commodore Stockton came 
down himself to San Pedro in the ^^ Congress,'' and made an- 
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otiier march upon the City of the Angels with a detachment of 
sailors, vrho now took some of the ship's cannons with them, 
dri^ged by hand with ropes. At the Hancho Sepolrida^ they 
encountered the enemy, who were decoyed by Commodore 
Stockton into a favorable position, and then fired upon with 
the guns which had beeo concealed irom their view. More than 
a hundred were killed, one hundred and fifty wounded, a hun- 
dred taken prisonerB, and the whole force of the CaUfinnuans 
put to flight. Mounted on horses, while the sailors were on 
foot, the enemy had, hitherto, the advantage of choosing his 
own dme, place, and distance of attack, but the means of 
transportation were placed by this splendid victory in the 
hands of the sailors, and as soon aa they oonld be moonted, a 
series of skirmishes were commenced, in which they displayed 
the utmost courage and activity. 

Commodore Stockton found Qeneral Kearney at San Diego. 
This meeting was opportune ; and the two commanders im- 
mediately proceeded to fix upoa a plan for bringing the war to 
a speedy termination. Oo the 29th of December, their forces 
composed of sixty dismounted dragoons, fifty California Vol- 
unteers, and four hundred sailors and marines, started on the 
march from San Diego to the City of the Angels. At the Rio 
San Gabriel they found the enemy in a strong position, with 
six hundred mounted men and four field pieces, prepared to 
dispute the passage of the river. The battle was fought on 
the 8th of January, 1847. The Americans waded through 
the water under a galling fire, dragging their guns after them. 
They reserved their own fire until they reached the opposite 
side of the river ; here they repelled a charge of the enemy, 
and then charged up the bank ; and after fighting about one 
hour became masters of the field. The enemy made another 
itand on the pluna <^ Mei», in the hope of saving the cental ; 
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Imt tbej woto agun driven fiom flie field, and on Ad lOdi Ibe 
American anny entered the oafntal in triumph. They had 
ket one private killed, and thirteen of their nnmber woimded 
in the two fights. The enemy carried off their dead and 
iroonded, ao that the extent of dieir leas ia miknown, bat both 
(General Kearney and Ckmunodore Stockton estimate it at 
between aevenly and eighty. The inamrgenta fled and anr- 
rendered tp Major Fremont, vho met them aa he waa ap- 
proaehiqg the capital. 

Major Fremont joined the forces of Eeamey and Stockton 
at the Gily of the Angels on the 16ih of Jannary, and it iras 
here the misimderstanding aros^between General Koaniey and 
himself, which for so long a time excited public attention. In 
January, 1847, Conmiodore Shubrick arrived at Monterey, 
and assumed the command of the naval forces on that station. 
Soon after this Lieutenant-Colonel Cooke joined General 
Kearney at San Diego with the Mormon battalion, which 
enabled the General to provide against any reinforcements 
from the Mexican province of Senoura to the Califomians, 
by stationing it as a guard and garrison at the Mission of 
San Luis Rego. Captain Tompkios arrived in die country in 
February, with his company of U. S. Artillery, and was 
stationed at Monterey, and the arrival of Colonel Steven- 
son, with his regiment of New York Volunteers, formed such 
a force as was considered sufficient to overawe all disafiec- 
tion and opposition. 

In July, three companies of the New York regiment 
were stationed at La Paz, in Lower California, under Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Burton. They numbered about one hundred 
men, with two pieces of artillery. The United States sloop-of- 
war ^^ Dale" cruised for some time in the vicinity, and aSforded 
protection to the garrison in La Paz, but Commodore Shu- 
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brick ordered the ^^ Dale" to Gaaymas. This emboldened the 
Aiemy, who collected all their disposable force and marched 
against the little garrison. The battle was begun on the 
morning of the 16th, at two o'clock ; a loud roll of musketry, 
followed by shouts, gave the sleeping soldiers the first notice 
of the enemy's presence. The Americans stood to their posts 
amid a shower of bullets, although the night was so dark that 
they were unable to see the foe, except by the flashing of the 
musketry. They brought their artillery to bear in the direc- 
tion of the enemy's position, and a few discharges was followed 
by a complete silence. At day-light the enemy was seen to be 
posted on a hill near by, waiting until the women and children 
had been removed from the town to renew the attack. The 
garrison availed themselves of the pause to fortify the roofs of 
their quarters with bales of cotton. The enemy gained pos- 
session of the bushes surrounding the camp, and kept up a 
heavy fire from eight o'clock until night. AU the stratagems 
of the garrison failed to induce them to come nearer, yet 
Colonel Burton lost only one man. 

In the afternoon the enemy entered the town, and destroyed 
the houses of all who had been favorable to the Americans. 
On the 20th they dragged a piece of artillery on the most 
commanding site in the town.. A hot fire then commenced on 
both sides, which resulted in the defeat of the Mexicans. 
They had six of their number killed and forty-four wounded, 
while the loss of Colonel Burton was only three men. After 
this repulse the enemy distributed themselves in the neighbor- 
hood, to cut ofi* supplies from the Americans. 

Meanwhile a force of nearly four hundred of the insurgents 
marched upon San Jose, where Lieutenant Heywood of the 
navy was stationed ^rith twenty men and one nine-pounder. 
He was besieged for thirty days, but he refused to surrender, 




Mof tt&at aoA. fumae. Oa ^ iii|^ of ^fl Moood da^j 
1 aBMnh WM waAo. Tbe bidar of Ae CilifonuAnB, 
McjtKs, M for^ men agahst tbe tntA of die post, vfaik 
BWre ttut ft handled men, iddi BCftling^laddcra, oune npm 
fte tear, lite idBe-poonder op«ned upon them, killed Hqai^s 
■id three of luB solffien, and drove tfie rmnunder bad: in 
gnat dxordCr. A feing was kept op mitil mommg, when two 
Aae^stm vluders entered tbe haAor, the omn of irlueli 
lulled, lad irith thia iMaBbKoae Lieutenant Heyirood soon pot 
the eoemy to filf^t. lA &s mmth of October, the fH^te 
^^CoDgreBs" and tite riD(^M>f-inr - " PortsmoaA" eaptaied 
tbe town of Gnaymas, which was garrisoned by ^gfat faondred 
efficient men. 

The conntry now became quiet, and b; tbe terms of the 
treaty of peace between the two governments, tbe boondary 
line was made to run along the eontbem line of New Mexi- 
co to its westward terminatioa, thence northwardly along the 
weBtem line of New Mexico until it intersects the first branch 
of the river Gila, thence down tbe middle of sud branch and 
of tbe said river nntil it empties into the Rio Colorado, fbllov- 
ing the din^on-line between Upper and Lovrer California to 
the ocean. Agreeably to this treaty the American forces 
abandoned the posts they held in Lower California. 

The discovery of Gold in the waters of the Sacramento and 
other streams, as also among tbe rocks and in tbe monntains, 
has drawn to the coimtry thousands of emigrants from the 
United States and other parts of the globe, and it bids fa<r to 
become at an early day one of the most populous of the ter- 
ritories of the United States. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

rHOM SAN FRAMCISCO TO SINGAPORE, EAST INDIES. 

On the 25th of October I remved orders to join the brig 
" Oregon ;" this tessel was pnrohased by Captain Wilkes 
after the loss of the *' Peacock " for the sum of 9,000 dollars. 
She was built in Baltimore, is of 170 tons burthen, was origi- 
nally named " Thomas Perkins," came oat to the Sandwich 
Islands with an assorted cargo, and when pnrctutsed was lying 
at Astoria taking in a quantity of salmon. In a day or two 
after having been pnrchased, she was stripped, and her masts 
lifted and made several feet shorter, after which she pro- 
ceeded up to Vanooaver, where she underwent some further 
alterations and repairs. After these changes were made, 
Captain Hadson repwred on board and took command, and ou 
the 2lst of September, she got under-way, in company with 
the " Porpoise," and dropped down to Fort Geoi^e, (Astoria,) 
where she laid until the 12th of October, when she siuled for 
San Francisco. Captain Hudson then gave up the command, 
and repured to the *' Vincennes," and Lieutenant Overton 
Can- was ordered in hia stead. 

October Slst. At 3.30 P- M. we got uudcr-way in com- 
pany with the " Vincennes" and the " Porpoise," and pro- 
ceeded to sea. The wind being o-head, we were compelled to 
beat, which afibrded us a fine opportnni^ of sedng the Bay. 
In one of the stretches we stood on until our jib-boom almost 
touched the cliff on which the Precidio is situated. This was 



bnQt bj die SpiiuardB, aad while tlief reteined ; 
die temabry ma Btrongljr finrtifiad and well ganiMQed. 
About 7 P. M., tiu flood-tide begun to make, and we wne 

QHnpeiled to let^ theaodwr. During the n^ttlieweadMr 
was thick and disagreeaUe, and a heavy swoll ae( in fma the 
tnaliiardi 

On Ihe monung of November lit, we i^ain tiq^ped oar 
ViobcR-. At 11 diaoovered Iha " Vinoeonea" nndar sail oa 
oar starboard qoarterj bat aoon loat tight of her ham tha 
dmsi^Qfthefbg. NwdidweaeeanjtluiiKof har^itilaboat 
1 o'ekiok, v^Mo we obeerved both her and the " Porpaiae" 
Ijing at andnr. We wwe ship, and bore down for fiiem, 
and when close a-board spoke with the " Vinoeimes.'* We 
then hove-to, and continaed to remain bo antil aboat half-past 
4, when both vessels proceeded to sea, oorselres foUowing in 
their w^e. In conunanicatiiig with the " \^cenne8," we , 
learned that she experienced a very nnoomfortable night. 
Having anchored right over the bar, she felt the swell mnch 
more than either the "Porpoise" or* ourselves. She rolled 
almost gunwales under, and several seas broke on board, one 
of which swept away a portion of her bulwarks, uid killed one 
of the crew. It is understood that we are bound to the Sand- 
wich lelundB. 

On the 6th, the "Vinccnnes" and "Porpoise" ported 
company with ua. 

On the 8th, we passed over the position of Cooper's Island, 
as given upon Arrovsmith'a Chart, but saw no indicati<m8 of 
land. At noon our latitude was ^° 46' 66" north, longitude 
182° 16' 15" west. 

At 11 A. M. on the 19th, we reached Honololn, where we 
found the rcmfunder of the squadron'. 

Our prmdpal object in retoming to Hon.'-.nlu was, to fill 
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up with proviMons and vater. Thu being accompliBhed, we 
again spread our sails, and on the 22d of Jannaiy we retched 
Singapore, where we found the United States frigate 
" Constellatioii," Commodore Kearney, and the sloop-of-war 
" Boston," Captun Long, forming the East India Squadron. 
We commnnicated with both vessels, and receiTed some lst« 
newspapers from them. 

The Island of Singapore is twenty- Beven miles long, and 
from Sve to fifteen miles wide. It is separated from the penin- 
snla of Malacca by the Strait of Singapore, formerly followed 
by navigators, instead of the one which is now Tmiversally 
used. We were informed that the interior of the island is 
infested with tigers,* and that it is a common thii^ for &e in- 
habitants to be destroyed by &6m within a few miles of the 
town. Owing to these attacks, the Qovemment has been in- 
daced to offer a premium of fifty dollars for every tiger diat 
should be killed, and parties have been organised, which fre- 
quently go out to hunt these ferocious animals. 

The situation of the town* b low, for which reason it does 
not appear toadvantagefrom the anchorage. It covers a great 
extent of ground, and many of the buildings are spacious, and 
built in the European strle. The Governor's dwelling ia situ- 
ated on the summit of a knoll which overlooks the city and 
harbor. In the rear of the European buildings are the loca- 
tions of the Malay and Chinese quarters. The houses of the 
former are built on posts rising four or five feet above the 
ground. The object of this is to keep the booses dry during 
the rainy seasons, and to prevent reptiles and other noxious 
animals from entering them. 

As for the inhabitants, a more motley crowd in color and 

_ • n* lowi: bnn Iha (Udi mine u the lilud. 




■w ommrArnm om mraAmE, xamt mnxt. 

oMtam« oumot vdl be oaooeived. The hngmge of neuly 
•rer; Asutio nation throwB its pecoliw kooenta oq the ear. 

The trades, like most t£ the eastern oitieB, an carried on m 
the atnets. Some <£ the streets are szolnsiTely inhabited l^ 
castes Tho nork at the same trade. In one may be sen 
the workmen in braes and copper, which department of toade 
generally embraces the manofaotnre of oooking-pans, lamps, 
and drinking vessels, and similar artiolee of domestio nse ; fw 
all these things are made of oopper and brass, and hammered 
ont to the proper siie and shape by 1"^""*^ labor. In another 
Btreet, you see the palankeen builders, house^joiners, oabiset- 
makers, ehoemakers, tailors, blacksmitliB, and so on. The 
money-changers take up their position at the comer of the 
atreetB, with their little tables before them ready to transact 
busiaess at a moment's notice. These men act sometimea in 
the capacity of pawnbrokers, by lending small snms of money 
upon the gold and silver ornaments which all here possess in 
a greater or lese degree. The opium vender has also his little 
table in the public street, with his box and scales upon it, and 
tempting samples of the " dreamy drug." 

This fearful speoiee of intoucation is more generally prac- 
tised among the people of British India, than has been com* 
monly supposed. The Mohammedans are particularly addicted 
to its UBS, and much of the apathy and indifierence observable 
in the native character, may be attributed to this universal 
evil, which would seem to be daily gaining ground among 
them. Few can be surprised that the Emperor of China is 
Ro anxious to prevent the importation of opium* into his do- 

I In cunt, far oplnn, m dro( 
1 hu at Imc jein eiceedHi tho i 
Knjtlith Lmporl et 
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mimona by tha En^ish. Well might this monarch regard 
that potent drag aa a curse to a nation, which has akendy 
begun to suffer from its dangerous seduction, and which shows 
for it a decided taste. 

A single glance of these opium dealers will convince you 
that they are their own best cuetomers. Their soiled and dis- 
orderly dress, the palsied hand and pale cheek, the sunken 
eye and vacant stare of each of these wretched men, show 
you that they are not themselves. 

The Chinese Bazaar is filled with goods manufactured in 
that indoBtrions country. Here you may purchase beautifiil 
Canton ehawls, for fifteen or twenty dollars, rich silks and 
sating, carved ivory-work in chessmen, backgammon boxes, 
card-cases, grass-cloth handkerchiefs, vases, ohimney-pieoe 
ornaments, tea-pots, and the familiar little tea-cups and san- 
oers BO highly esteemed by the ladiee. There are also found 
here camphor-wood trunks, so ttsefnl to preserve clothing, 
books, and furs, from the white ants, which are so destructive 
to this sort of property. 

But in trading with the Chinese, it is necessary to be care- 
ful. They call all Europeans " foreign devils," and consider 
them a, fair game. But the greatest cheats among them are 
those who come off to the ships to sell tbeir goods, as these 
not only ask the highest prices, but invariably give you a bad 
article. 

The Chinese are very numerous in Singapore, and all seem 
to be industrious. They dress after the manner of their 
country ; and we saw some whose queut almost touched the 
ground. It is said that they return home aa soon aa they 
have acquired something like a competency, though they run 
the risk of bong punished by the Emperor, for having left 
China. They have a popular saying, '* If he, who attains to 
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hoDtm or waalih, never retoms to his native phce, he is like 
m finefy-dressed person walking in the dark — ^it is* all thrown 
away-" 

The extent to which they carried gaming, after the r^gnlai 
bosinees hours were orer, coold not fail to attract onr atten- 
tion. ' Qaniing was going on in all theur shops and hooses, and 
their whole soul seemed to be staked with their monqr* They 
nse cards and dice; bat their games are diffirent from orn 
own. The stake in general was a small coppep cobui not 
larger liian a dime. It was also observed, that they are pas- 
sionately fond of theatrical entertainments. These take place 
nnder a temporary shed, which is only large enongh to accom- 
modate the performers. The interior is decorated with silk 
hangings, and illuminated with many colored lamps. The 
stage is famished with a table and chairs, bat without scenicai 
decorations to iissist the story, as in our theatres. The actors 
are magnificently dressed in silk and gold cloth, adorned with 
jewels. The females are represented by young men. I 
cannot say much for the acting, or music ; the former appeared 
stiff, the latter a perfect jargon. 

One day I visited their principal Josh-house, or temple. 
It is a very singular-looking edifice ; the roof is surmounted 
with dragons, and a thousand of other whimsical devices. 
The columns supporting the front are likewise very curiously 
sculptured. It has no windows ; and the main entrance, in- 
stead of being in the centre of the building, is near one of the 
comers. Its interior may be described as a square court, sur- 
rounded by a portico filled with nic}ies, containing the wooden 
images to which adoration is paid. The space in the centre 
of the court is paved and furnished with seats, which are 
occupied by tiie worshipers. All the idols are representations 
of the human form in its most bulky aspect ; they seemed to 
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haye quite as much circumference as height. One of them 
was a female figure, dressed in silks, and painted, with much 
tinsel and gilding about the head. In front of each idol wese 
altars, on which were Josh-sticks burning, colored wax-candles, 
flowers, dried fruits, and sugar-plums wrapped up in colored 
paper. At the time I entered, the priesthood, five in number, 
were assembled, worshiping, chanting, striking gongs, and 
frequently prostrating themselves before their wooden-deities. 
This mummery lasted nearly half an hour, and the priests ap- 
peared to go through it with devotion. They were all young 
men, had the crown of their heads shaved, and wore long 
yellow robes. As soon as the mummery had ceased, they left 
the temple, retired to their private apartments, and divested 
themselves of their official robes ; and the gods were left to 
themselves, with the Josh-sticks burning on the altars. 

On another day I set out to visit the Mohammedan Mosque, 
but I found the entrance of this guarded by two or three 
stupid-looking fellows, who would not allow me admittance, 
although I ofiered to take off my shoes before entering. It is 
a neat, handsome building externally, but only the. upper por- 
tion of it can be seen when viewed from the street, as it stands 
at the further end of a long court, surrounded by a high stone 
wall. Its mineret is kept white-washed, and forms a beautiful 
and a conspicuous object in the landscape. 

The majority of the Mohammedans at Singapore are 
Malays and their descendants, and it is universally conceded 
by travelers that they constitute the most worthless part of 
the population, being excessively lazy, treacherous, quarrel- 
some, and addicted to the use of opium. 

The color of their skin is several shades darker than that 
of the Chinese, and they usually wear moustaches and beard. 
Their dress consists of a white turbaji, a shirt with very 
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'pi^^i'iOOM UfWBfln udo of innti Mnm nOnii uid jdlow 
wnddippna. To l>eMitifyti)esiBelTM,(lie7<ji6W diebetoi- 
■BBt, iritMi QUBes titair teeUt to beoome u ItUiA m eboi^. 
^Tbej make good wMien, or 8«poya, and nuui; of thom are 
■M^DjAd to K« in llut capad^ by ^ Britidi Eart India 
C to wiM M t t. T!i« unnai, libo an not so tandi d^xMod to 
^^wnyaoTtlMStm, snleBStawi^timofhemen; Aeiroona- 
toaaBoe is oonelj', dunr faafr black and fins ; th^haTO » deS- 
«to hand, brilliant «7M, md a gmoeftil Qgim. 
' Then an' many Ptatxa nrffing in ISn^^Mn;, and mum 
<€ the best riiops are kept b;f Hiem ; th^ pref^ tra^ng m 
English and Freoeh goods, which they have conBigned to them, 
or purchase at the auo^onB. Some of them have acquired 
largo fortunes, and live in a princely style. They are a haod- 
aome race, and there is an easy grace abont all their more- 
ments. The ladies pass thrar lives in great seclnBiOQ from 
the world, for they are supposed to lose caste if they appear in 
public. 

The Perno language is celebrated for its strength, beauty, 
and melody, and they write it &om the right to the left. 

The Parsees* do not tolerate polygamy, unless the first wife 
prove barren, nor do their laws allow concubinage. They 
cannot eat or drink out of the same veaael with one of a dif- 
ferent reli^on, nor are they food eTen of using the cup of 
another, for fear of partaking of his sins. Their reli^^on, 
however, admits of proselytism. They have no fasts, and re- 
ject eveiything "of the nature of penance. God, they say, 
delights in the hapiuness of his creatures ; and th^ hold it 
meritorious to enjoy the best of everything they can obtun. 
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Birds and beasts of prey, the dog and th« hare, are forbiddei 
as food. Their faith inoaloates general beneTolenco, to be 
honest in bargtdns, to be kind to one's cattle, and faithfnl to 
masters ; to give the priests their dne, physicians their fees, 
and these last are enjoined to try their sanibny experiments 
on i^dels beftnv practising on Parsees. They never willingly 
throw filth either into fire or water. This reverence for the 
elements prevents them from being sulors, as in a long voyage 
they mi^t be forced to defile the sea. 

When a relation is dying, ihey recite over him prescribed 
prayers, and have a dog at hand to drive away the evil spirits 
that flock around the bed ; after death the body ia dressed 
in old but clean clothes, and conveyed on an iron frame to the 
tomb on the shoulders of the bearers, who are tied togetner 
with a piece of tape, in order to deter the demons, which are 
supposed to be hoVering near, from molesting the corpse. It 
is well known that they Deither hum nor bury their dead. 
They have circular towers called dockmehsy in which are cod' 
structed inclined planes, and on these they expose the bodies, 
courting the fowls of the air to feed upon them. They even 
draw augeries regarding the happiness or misery of the de- 
ceased, according as the left eye or the right eye is first picked 
out by the vultures. 

There are s>iveral pleasant rides about Singapore The sur- 
rounding comitry is interspersed with groves and gardens, 
and the roads are good, and free from dust, for almost 
every day in the year the island is visited by one or two re- 
freabing showers. The vehicle most nsed ia the palankeen, 
which is capable of containing two persons ; it is drawn by a 
single horse, and the driver, who is usually a Malay, runs by 
the aide of a carriage ; the charge for a whole day is a dollar, 
and it is customary to give something to the driver. 
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iliflre are good inirfceti in Singi^ote for thfl sbIs of batcher's 
nm.it fish, fhuts, «iid vegrtables. ETeijtluDg ia the diape of 
food ia very ahenfij tod our dubs IhU wm m Bmall here as at 
any place we ^ted in the course of our long araise. 

Some idea may be formed of tlie oommene of Singapon^ 
wheD it is statedf tliat, fcv the lost two or tiiree jearB^it has 
bem rained at |25,000,000. It is a firee port ; thei« an no 
duties m impcols or exports,' aod erery vesBel is allowed to 
come and go when it pleases. There are many artioles sihii^ied 
here which are the products at other plaoea; ataong tiiese 
are ofnum, imbnefgi, cloves, ooSse, sugar, teas, and a varie^ 
of shells. Business ia ocndncted upon a nre baaia i paTuent 
(jnnst be made at the deliTeiy of the goods. Accoonts are 
kept in dollars and cents, and almost every Uiing ia sold by 
wei^t. 

On the 25tli of Febmory we sailed for St. Helena, nhen 
we arrived af^r a pleasant passage of thirteen di^. 




• CHAPTER XXV. 

F&OM ST. tl£L£lIA TO THE DHITED STATES. 

T^ Kppearance wHch St. Helena presents, when vieved 
irom the ocean, is anything bat iavitisg; nearly the whole 
of its coast ia steep and perpendicnlar like a wall, dotted hero 
and there with mia^^bly stunted trees. 

The island was discovered by the Portngnese on the 2l8t 
of May, in the year 1S02, and was called by them St. Helena, 
from the fact that the same day was the anniTersary of the 
Empress Helena, a Saint in the Roman Ca^olic calendar. 

In a valley, where th^ fonud a prodactiTe soil and abon- 
dance of excellent mter, the discoyerers planted a small 
colony ; they also stocked the valley with goats, horses, cattle, 
and many other animals nsefal to man, which soon multiplied 
and spread over the whole island. 

About the year 1651, the English East India Company 
took possession of the island, it having been abandoned some 
time before by the Datch, who took it from the Portuguese in 
the early part of the 17th century. The English introduced 
into the island, as the Portngoese had done before them, 
horses, sheep, grains and fruits. Tempting inducementa were 
held out to emigrants, and many were induced to settle in its 
rich and romantic valleys. 

In 1815, the island became the involuntary reddence of 
Napoleon, a drcmnstance which has shed over it undying in- 
terest, and rendered its name in every p^ of the dvilized 
globe as familiar aa a household word. 
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TbB uland renwiaed in the handB <ii tbe £«st India Com- 
ptoy until 1886, irbm it ms tnmsfened to the Britiah 



The cliniftta is salabrioas. One old Toyager irbo deecribes 
it, informs as tii^ the siok moi vfao had be«D ouried on 
shore in hammocks, and ntterlj muble to walk, were cored 
a&d made perfect in a ireek's time, and were soon able to 
" leap and danoe" as well as thor ooopasions. Ml of which 
vonderfol e&cts were attribated the wholesomeness of the air, 
and Hie firesh b«de-winds oonstantly swee^ung over the island, 
and diiTing away all distempers. 

The popnlation is eatimated at five thousand, and consists 
of wtiitea, negroes, molattoes, and ChineBe. The negroes were 
bronght to the ialaod by the East India Company from Mada- 
gascar, and were treated as slaves until the year 1823 ; they 
and their descendants now form the largest portion of the 
popnlation. 

Vessels going to and from the East Indies nsoally tonch 
at the island to replenish thdr stock of water and procure 
fresh proyiwons. 

Jamestown, the c^tal, is the lu^eat town that the island 
CSA boast of, and is a iree port. It is sitoated in a valley, 
or rather a gorge between two lofty hills, both of which ter- 
minate abruptly, and form the eastern and western boundaries 
of the town, as also a small bay in which the Teseels anchor 
that visit the place. The harbor is defended by fortiGctt- 
tione, which cover the shore from the water-line to the highest 
peaks. A ladder, of nearly a perpemUcnlar hei^t, is bnilt 
up the side of the western moimtain, called Ladder HiU. It 
ia said to have five hundred steps in it, and is a conspicnous 
object from the anchorage. 

The landing is convenient for visitorB and trade ; it is for- 
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nished with a stone sturs and a crane for loading and unload- 
ing boats. From the landing a good road leads toward the 
town at the mouth of the valley, which is protected from ao 
attack hy sea by a ditch and a high massive wall, hristUng 
with gona. 

There is but one entrance into the town, and that is closed 
at nightfall. There are also sentinels stationed here at all 
honrs. Jnst beyond die gateway is the grand parade, around 
which stand the church, the principal hotel of the place, and 
the building occupied by Napoleon on hia first landing. 

The houses are from one to two stories in height, and have 
their walls painted white or yellow. Some of them are also 
furnished with verandahs. 

The market is good, but meats and e^ are excessively 
dear. The price for beef ia 20 cents per lb. ; mutton, IS 
cents ; eggs, 50 cents per dozen. 

Of course, before leaving the island, we rode out to Long- 
wood, and the tomb. Our conveyance was a covered carri^e, 
drawn by a pair of horses, and just large enough to accommo- 
date two persons comfortably. 

The road we pursued, and there is no other leading to the 
tomb from the town, is cut on the side of the eastern bill, 
which gradually rises to an elevation of upwards of a thousand 
feet. This afforded us several fine views of Jamestown — We 
could see all the houses, the gardens, the soldiers' hospital, 
the barracks, the church, the botanic garden, and the grand 
parade. 

After leaving the town we did not fall in with a solitary 
tree until we reached the head of the valley. Here tho soil is 
capable of cultivation, and we passed many a garden in which 
were to be seen, besides a great variety of vegetables, trelisses 
of vines, from which depended clusters of the tempting and 




delicious Fruit, peach, almond ood data treeB, and faiebm oi 
flowers, among wliich the rose uul iadIe irtre con^ooow. 
We likewise observed on our rigbt And left, bat Btmu milM in 
the distance, a succession of biHa in wood, lookiqg TeitbDty 
cool and beautiful. 

, The next object irlutdi attracted our attention iras tbe 
''.9riar8,"_a Uttle hainlet, oompofed oJF wim halMoaea oot- 
tagiH, one of iridoh itm dw remdanoe of &e ex-Empsaror, until 
Loi^iirood 001^ b« prepwed for his reception. It is a small, 
qaaint btdlding, iritfa a hi^ steep roof, gable eoda, -and a 
Terandah. The ipoipds attadwd to it are also of limited ex- 
tent, and snrroimded by a common atone-irall. Indeed, there 
is scarcely a New England farmer whose abode is not superior 
to it in every respect. Yet I was informed by the inhabitants 
that Napoleon preferred the place to better houses in the 
town, where he would be annoyed by the curiosity of the 
populace. 

The road beyond the " Briars " is winding, and presents a 
great variety of landscape. In one place it sweeps by thick 
hedges, inclosing fields in which sheep, cattle, and horses are 
feeding ; in another, it passes through dark masses of fir and 
pine ; in another, it runs down into a deep ravine ; and in 
another again, it traverses a plam overshadowed vrith trees 
and sprinkled with cottages, looking so neat vai prim that one 
cannot help envying their owners, and wish that he could 
share with them the delights which each charming abodes must 
aBbrd. 

Not many yards distant from these sylvan residences, lies a 
dell, shut in by hills, covered with grass and brambles. At 
the foot of the most lofty hill stands a lonely cott^e, sur- 
rounded by trees — a little beyond the solitary dwelling, 
among some weeping willows, and two or three melancholy 
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cypress, is the Tomb. The spot is private property, belonging 
to the widow lady, Mrs. Talbot, who occapies the cottage, and 
who furnishes visitora with refreshmente. There is a poetie 
effnaon in the " Visitors' Book," aUuding to the circnmstance 
last mentioned : — 

" There jwt will find ui excellent eheer, 
Brewl kud oheeM, aod ftl« uid beer ; 
Asd while lln. I. gitM bre4d ftnd butter, 
Iti ay intention nerer to ont her." 

One end of the iron railing round the Tomb is open for the 
purpose of admitting visitors. The grave remains uncovered, 
or jost B^ the French left it when they exhumed the body. 

" H^>ol««ii '■ gme I the Iduid loiab 



What remuned of the ori^^I willows planted by the hand 
of Madame Bertrand around the Tomb, were carried away by 
Prince Joinville, as well as the slabs tliat closed the recess in 
which the coffin was placed. The Tomb is carried only a few 
feet above the ground, and is utterly devoid of ornament ; nor 
does it bcH- any date, name, or insmption. The location is i 
very appropriate one, but ^e tomb itself excites our disgust 
and indignation, for the inference is, that the enemies of 
Napoleon sought to gratify their animosity after bis death, by 
insulting his remains, than which nothing can bo more despi- 
cable and unmanly. The slabs taken away by Prince Join- 
ville formed a part of the kitchen-hearth of the house at 
l/>ngwood ! 

Mrs. Talbot resided at the cottage while the Emperor was 
living, and flhe informed us that the site of the grave was 




chosen by himaelf. She also pointed out to ne the Epriqg uutf 
the cottage, which supplied bim with vater up to the ity of 
his death. 

One pleasant afternoon while walking through the grounds, 
Napoleon observed the epring, admired its beautiful pebbly 
bottom, dipped up some of the water with his hand, and drank 
it, fonnd it to be dal^btfilUf oool, nfroehingi uid deluwHu ; 
he requested diet idiile belind he nig^ be ellewed to obtun 
aH. hie vmter &om die aame 8pri% uid the fftvor me 
gnnted. 

Mn. Talbot hinted to us, m she haH done befwe ebout the 
refreshments, that it was cnstomaiy for nsitora to purchase 
aome of the water by way of paying her for seeing the Tomb, 
and we were not slow in taking the hint. Each of us filled 
a quart bottle with the precious liquid, for which she received 
several dollars. We had also to satisfy the demands of the 
garrulous old sergeant who exhibits the Tomb, so that alto- 
gether it wae expensive sight-seeing. 

The old fellow's account, rattled off as it wae by him, 
amused me much, and I took care to write it down on the 
spot. The following is a correct copy of the original : — 
" Misters, how d'ye dot Fine day to see ughts, gentlemen. 
Well, misters, here's the ruling round the ground, and tliere's 
the paling round the tomb, eight feet deep, six feet long, and 
three feet wide. Napoleon was buried in three coffins, one in 
another — his bead was here — hia feet was there; he was 
dressed in a green coat, white breeches, and jack-boots — beau- 
tifully polished, with his cocked hat between his I^, and hii 
heart in a silyer pot at his feet. All the island came to the 
funeral, and the soldiers fired a royal salute. These are not 
the willers that have been taken away, but 1 have got some 
slips from the real tree in chu^ of my good woman — ^wiil job 
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com« uid look at them, miBters t The; are the best that can 
be had, mieter. That's a fine one ; yea, indeed, h 'ill grow 
— stick him in this bottle ; its vortk two shillings, any man's 
moaey, bat you may hare it for one. Hum 1 thank yon, mis> 
ter, and God bless yon, and all like yon. This is &e spring, 
and that's Hm water; here's a mag to taste; di! it ia 
cool, just as Napoleon used to drink it, when he came here 
afore he waa boned, to play with Madame Bertrand's chil- 
dren, and read there where the willera need to stand what are 
gone now, the present time. Here's tbe Visitors' Book, what 
they write their names in — here, this way, in the sentry-boz^ 
here's the ink, and there's the pen ; please to write your 
name, all you gentlemen — A-hem ! — it is full of poetry in all 
kinds of lingoes. See, misters, for yourself. I once conld 
read a little, bat now I am very old — AThem ! — Misters, 
when yoa got yoar names, in the book — a-hem ! — please give a 
trifle for showing ; this way, sir. Thank ye, Mr — yoa are 
fine gentlemen — good day." 

From the Tomb we proceeded to Longwood, which we 
reached in lees than half an honr. The road is good, and 
occasionally ofiers pieces of landscape, whicli are singolarly 
wild and romantic. On our way we passed "Hut's Gate," 
which for some time was the reudence of General Bertrand. 
At this retired spot Napoleon passed muiy a pleasant hoar ia 
the society of his fajthful friend and family. It is stated that 
he was very fond of the General's children, and freqaently 
joined them in thmr sports. 

On reaching the gate at Longwood we were required to pay 
an admission fee of fifty cents for each person. A retired 
army o£Seer has obttuned a lease of the place from the 
gOTemment, and by his rader the entrance fee is denundad 
before the gate is opened. 




Lcogmad b % kng narnnr Add, i ntatuwua e d iritii ohnqiB 
flf finudgBBmood-beaB. Hw boon in iriiidi As ez-Em- 
■MmrsptDttii* lartTNn of hie stou^attdnried IHcs dw 
■tablM, tlw llBDdai, enrTtbing li mnU7 ses^eotad, and, on 
iootlur quuter of • ocntoiy pusei nnj, nodung iriU be left 
of lbs Boene bat k pOe of nmii. Tba hoaw iB built of wood, 
and iras onoo putted green. It haa a nnaU toeOiaed ponh 
befcow Uie maiQ entnaoe) ia aaecnded by one or two -woodeo 
•tepa, almost entirely orargrown with moaa and pvaa, aikd tfae 
aides of Hba bnildiDg are oonred witii vaatetf inidals, dates, 
and linea of poetiy. Turwod externally, it aiipeara an eztm- 
mre pile, bnt many of tbe bnildiags now Been on fhe spot 
were DOt there dnring the life of N^mIow ; tbey were 
brought from the rarroonding country, where they had served, 
for the Bcddiers Btationed diere to watch the Emperw and 
prevent his escape. He was allowed to walk and ride at 
almost any boor he pleased, bat he coald,not stir without 
Imng seen &om Bome of the nnmerons obsemtion-towers 
erected on the neighboring hills. Abont a mile from LoDg- 
wood was a large encampment of soldiera. At dusk tJiey 
mounted guard, and dte place was sorroonded by sen- 
tinelB. 

We looked into the rooms; they are small and badly 
lighted — the wood-work much decayed — the walls scribbled 
over, and the floors covered with dost and filth. The room in 
idiiobtlieJ^mperor breathed bis last is occupied l^a huge 
winnowing machine, and was strewed witli chaff and straw. 
The ^lartment in which he laid in state after his death, is 
now UBod as a stable. The Ubraryserves as ahen-house, and 
we found it filled with chickens and turkeys. His bed-room, 
fike all the rest, is eadly dilapidated, and the window friiiob 
lifted it is boarded np. Taken altogetber, it is. a pile of 
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oiuTerBal min, doomed, as I have before obserred, at no 
distant time to entirely disappear. 

There are no traces retnaining of the gardens, but the 
little-fish pond is still in tolerable preservation. It is asserted 
that before the Emperor's own earthly career was closed, all 
the fishes sickened and died, and that the incident deeply 
affected him, for he sought amusement in attending them 
himself, and watching their gamboltngs. When the last 
little favorite was gone, he excliumed, " Yes, everything I 
love, everything that belongs to me is immediately struck. 
Heaven and mankind unite to afflict me." 

Not many paces distant from the crumbling and deserted 
boilding we have been describing, may be seen the new resi- 
dence built for the use of Napoleon. It is constructed of 
yellow sand-stone, one story in height, and stands on the de- 
clivity of a gently sloping hill. The house is much larger 
and more convement than the old one ; but he took a strong 
dislike to it, and would never occupy it. The grounds are 
rather pretty, and the whole is surrounded with a neat stone- 
wall, Enrmonnted by an iron-railing. It was the sight of these 
walls and iron-rails that gave the Emperor such disgust iot 
the new residence ; for, he sud they would constantly remind 
him he was a prisoner-of-war. We fonnd tiie building occu- 
pied by lieutenant Smith, of the Artillery, who had charge of 
the Magnetic Observatory. 

It may be interesting to add to this description the follow- 
ing particulars. Napoleon and his suite arrived at St. Helena 
on the 15th c^ October, 1815, under charge of Admiral Cock- 
bum. It is stated the isluid was first suggested as a suitable 
place of confinement for the f^en Emperor by the IHike of 
Wellingtnn, who had been there hims^, and was forcdUy 
finpressed with its natural strength. 
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Immediately the rq7»l nptive was delivared over to Sr 
Hudson Lowe, who wu made responsible for his secorify. 
This officer rec^red all his ordCTs relatire to tha treatment 
of Ni^leon from the ministry, and was not allowed to ezer- 
dse any discretioQ in the execadon of them. 

On ibs 5th of May, 1821, 1^6 great man departed this life } 
hifl body was subjected to a post mortem examinatiao, and ifc 
was disoovered that he died of cancer of the stomach. 

He expired amidst a tempest of wind and rain. 

' Daik WW tlw Bi^l, and vlM tlM ttona. 

And lottd til* torraaU mar ; 
And loud the ■«> na htard (o dull 
Agunit the distant ahore." 

Many trees were laid prostrate by the storm, and among 
the rest his favorite willow, beneath whose shade he often sat 
reading, or wrapt ap in meditation. 

On the 9th of May, he was buried with militaiy honors. 
It was hia dying wish to repose in France. After a lapse of 
nearly twenty years Ms request was complied with ; England 
then gave her consent to his removal, and the frigate " Belle 
Fonle," under the command of Prince Joinville, was dis- 
patched to St. Helena by the French Government to fulfill 
the mission. Among the men that accompanied the Prince, 
were four who were devoted friends of the Emperor, and lived 
with him in his captivity — Marchand, Gonrgaud, Las Casses, 
and Bertrand. 

After the coffin was dismterred, it was conveyed to a tent 
prepared for its reception. There it was opened, and the 
mortal remains of Napoleon were fonnd unchanged. He 
aeemed asleep, so perfect ware all fais features. His old 
tnenSB beheld him there just as they had placed him soma 
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twenty years before ; and it is almost impossible for language 
to describe their emotion. They kissed the coffin again and 
again, and streams of tears flowed down tbeir cheeks. 

Amid the roar of guns and other martial honors the body 
was embarked, and on the 18th of October, 1840, the " Belle 
Poole" weighed her anchors, and sailed for France. 

On the arrival of the frigate at Brest, the body waa con- 
veyed to Paris, and &ere reinterred beneath the Tomb of die 
Invalldes. 

From St. Helena we proceeded to Rio Janiero. Here we 
remained several days, daring which we replenished our stock 
of water and provisions. Leaving Rio Janeiro, we shaped 
our conrse for New York, where we arrived on the 8d of Jnly, 
after having tte&a absent from home and friends three jeara 
and eleven months. 
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COMUEBCIAL ReGDLATIOIIS, HADB ST THE PBISCIPAL 

Chiefs or the Samoa Gbovp of Iblakds, afteb full 

CONSIDERATION IN COUNCIL, OH THE 5tH DAY OF 

NovEHBEB, 1839. — Pkiitted at Samoa Gkoop of 

Islands, 1840. 

Article Ist. All Consnls dnlj appointed, ami received in 
Samoa, shall be protected, both in tiieir persons and property, 
and all foreigsers obtaining the consent of tlie goyemment, 
and conforming to the laws, shall rcc^Te the protection of the 
government. 

Akticle 2d. All foreign vesselB shall be received into 
the porta and harbors of Samoa, for the piirpose of obtaining 
supplies, and for commerce ; and wiA their officers and crews, 
BO long as they comply vith these regalatioDS, and behave 
themselves peaceably, shall secure Ha protection of the Qov- 
emment. 

Akticle 3d. The fallest protection snail bo given to all 
foreign ships and vessels which may be wrecked ; and any 
property saved, shall be taken possession of by the Consnl of 
the coontry to which the vessel belongs, who will allow a sal- 
vage, or portion of the property so saved, to those who may 
aid in saving, and protecting the same, and no embeazlement 
will be permitted under any circumstances whatever. The 
effects of all persons deceased, shall be given up to the Consul 
of the nation to which they may have belonged. 
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Article 4lih. Any person gaSltj of the crime of murder^ 
ap(m any fiyreigner, bIuJI be giTen np without delay to the 
Commander of any public yeeael of the nation, to which die 
deceased may have belonged, np(m his demanding the same. 

Article 6tih. Every vessel shall pay a Port-charge of five 
dollars, for anchorage and water, before she will be allowed to 
receive refreshments on board ; and shall pay for pilotage in 
and out, the som of seven dollars before she leaves the harbor ; 
and pilots vhall be appointed, snbjeet to the approval of the 
Consuls. 

Article 6tfa. No work shall be done on shore, nor shall 
any natives be employed on board vessels on the Sabbath day, 
under a penalty of ten dollars, unless under circumstances of 
absolute necessity. 

Article Tth. All trading in spirituous liquors, or landing 
the same, is strictly forbidden. Any person oflbnding, shall 
pay a fine of twenty-five dollars, and the vessel to which be 
belongs shall receive no more refreshments. Any spirituous 
liquors found on shore shall be seised and destroyed. 

Article 8th. All deserters from vessels will be appre- 
hended, and a reward paid, of five dollars, to the person who 
apprehends him; and three dollars to the Chief of the dis- 
trict in which he may be apprehended, shall be paid on his 
delivery to the proper officer of the vessel. No Master shall 
refuse to recdve such deserter, under a penalty of twenty-five 
dollars. Deserters taken after the vessel hasisailed, shall be 
delivered up to the Consul, to be dealt with as he may think 
fit. Any person who entices another to desert, or in any way 
assists him, shall be subject to a penalty of five dollars, or 
one month's hard labor on the public roads. 

Article 9th. No Master shall land a passenger without 
permission of the Government under a penalty of twenty-five 
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doUufl, and no individn^ shall be pernutted to land or reside 
on the Samoa Group of lelandB, vithout the specia] permiBsiiHi 
of the Government. Any one bo landing, aball Im compeUed 
to leave by die firet opportonit;. 

Akticle 10th. If a sick person be left on shore from any 
vessel, for the recovery of his health, he shall be placed xmdei 
charge of the C<xi8ul, who shall be responsible for hia sick 
expenses, and will send him away by the first opportoni^ after 
his recovery. 

Article 11th. Any seaman remaining on shore after 
9 o'clock at night, shall be made a prisoner until the next 
morning, when he shall be sent oa board, and shall pay a 
penalty of five dollars. 

Article 12th. All fines to be pud in specie, or its equi- 
valent, or be conminted by the Government, at the rate of one 
month's hard labor on the public roads for five dollars. 

Article ISth. Should the Master <^ any vessel refuse to 
comply with any of these regulations, a statement of the ease 
shall be furnished to the nation, or the Consul of the nation 
to which he belongs, and redress sought from thence. 

Article 14th. All Magistrates, or Chiefs of districts, 
where vessels or boats may viait, shall enforce the rules and 
regulations relative to the landing of foreigners and appre- 
hension of deserters, or pay such fine as the Malo shall 
impose. 

Article 15tii. For carrying into efiect the foregrang 
rules and regulations, the Chiefs and tula _ftUe of the respec- 
tive districts, shall meet and elect one of their number to act 
as Magistrate or Judge, to execute tbe laws. 

Article 16th. These regulations shall be printed, pro- 
mulgated, and a copy famished to the master of each vessel 
visitmg these Islands. 
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Similar regalatioxui were adopted bj the Fqee Chiefs, 
ooiittisg the 6di, 9th, 10th, 12thy and 16ih Articles, and 
signed bj the following chiefs : — 



Their 

Ro X TAiroA, 

RO X TVIDREXETI 

Philips X Cokanauto, 

Ro X NAVUNIVALU, 

Ro X KORorriusAYAn, 

Ro X QUARANIQIO, 
Mtrki. 



Thalr 
Ro X MATAITABABA, 

Ro X VEIBALITABX, 

Ro X LIOAUETU, 

Ro X KALAI, 

Ro X VAKACOKAI. 
Mftrlu. 



Done in Council by the principal Kings and Chiefs of the 
Fejee Group, this 10th day of June, 1840. The foregoing 
Rules and Regulations haying been signed by the Kings and 
Chiefs in my presence, and submitted to me, I consider them 
just and proper, and shall forward to the American Grovem- 
ment a copy of the same for the information of all masters 
of vessels visiting the Fcjee Group of Islands. 



(Signed) 



Charles Wilkes, 

Commanding U. States 

Exploring Expedition. 



U. S. ship " Vincennes," 
Harbor of Ban, June 10th, 1840. 

In presence of 

Wm. L. Hudson, commanding U. S. ship " Peacock," 
Commander Ringgold, commanding U. S. brig " Porpoise,*' 
R. R. Waldron, U. S. Navy, 
B. Vanderford, Pilot. 




ATPENDIZ. *r. 

Names of the persons oomposiiig the Expedition to Alt« 
California :— 

Lieutenant Entuons, 

Passed Midshipman Eld, 

Passed Midshipman Colvocoressei, 

Assistant-Surgeon Whittle, 

.J. R. Peale, Natoralist, 

J. D. Dana, Geologist, 

W. R. Rich, Botanist, 
. A. J. Agate, ArtiBt, 

J. D. BaACKENEiDGE, ABsistant-Botanirt, 

Sergeant Stearns, 

Corporal Hughes, 

Privates Smith and Maksh, 

Doughty, Sdtton, Meszeb, and WaltbaHj Seamea. 

Baptist Guardipi, Guide, 

TiBBATs, Black, Wood, Warfield, olan, and InabS) 
Hnnters, 

Mr. Walker and family, emigrating to California, 

Mr. Barrows, irife and child, do. do. 

Mr. Nichols, 

Mrs. Warfield and child. 

The whole party numbered thirty-nine, with aeven^-siz 
animals, thirty-two of which were Government property. 
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